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ORE than twelve and a half years 
have passed since the Fascists 
marched on Rome, and almost fifteen 
since the founding of the Fascist 
party. Thus sufficient time has elapsed 
for an assessment of what has and 
has not been achieved under this new 
régime. 

At the end of 1933 Mussolini had 
laid at least the foundations of the 
new order. He had completely elimi- 
nated liberty of speech and liberty 
of the press. He had secured absolute 
control over the entire educational 
system and had inculcated education 
for fascism in the schools so thor- 
oughly that, out of a school popula- 
tion of 4,500,000, rather more than 
3,000,000 were enrolled in sections of 
the Fascist party, represented prin- 
cipally by children in Ballila schools, 
Avanguardisti, Little Italians and 
Young Italians. He had been instru- 
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mental in introducing new architec- 
tural styles associated primarily with 
the Fascist symbols and was inspir- 
ing a new body of art and applied 
design. He had vested in himself 
supreme power and was arranging 
for the abolition of the last vestiges 
of democratic government. 

If regimentation could determine 
the culture of the new generation, 
then fascism was successful, but it 
is essential to obtain some historical 
perspective. In the immediate post- 
war years, 1919-21, the two coun- 
tries in Europe which were really 
alive in the cultural sense were Italy 
and Germany, particularly Italy. In 
Naples, Rome and Milan the younger 
generation had begun definitely to 
stage a new and almost revolutionary 
movement in art, poetry, philosophy 
and literary criticism. Benedetto 
Croce had gathered round him in 
Naples a band of young philosophers 
and poets who were actively seeking 
fundamentals and giving adequate 
expression to their discoveries and 
their enthusiasms. It was only neces- 
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sary to visit the art exhibitions, to 
read the volumes of philosophy and 
poetry which were issued, and to 
study literary periodicals like La 
Ronda, to understand how vital was 
this new movement. 

Italy might have had a cultural re- 
naissance comparable with that which 
took place in France during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Nev- 
ertheless, largely owing to the influ- 
ence of Giovanni Gentile, the idealism 
of the new Italy verged on absolutism 
and the theory of the domination of 
the State over personal liberty. It is 
significant that the first Minister of 
Education under the Fascist régime 
was Gentile, and his idealism has been 
incorporated in fascism. 

In art, in the early years of the 
Fascist régime, crudity and vulgarity 
appear to have been the main influ- 
ence. This phase reached its highest 
point in the Fascist memorial effort 
at Bolzano—although some critics 
may admire the curious sculptures, 
outside and inside, with which this 
memorial is adorned. It had, however, 
the merit of strength and vivid line, 
an elementary sense of form and of 
mass which might be transformed 
into something genuinely inspired. As 
the Quadrennial Exhibition in Rome 
in 1931 showed, Italian art has failed 
to advance along those lines of crude 
originality; instead, it has degenerat- 
ed to a poor and pale reflection of the 
art movements which had held so 

much promise ten years earlier. In that 
exhibition, with the exception of the 
drawings illustrative of the Book of 
Genesis by Adolfo Wildt, there was no 
single painting and no single piece of 
sculpture which was different from 
the accumulations of junk which are 
shown with monotonous regularity at 
the Venice Exhibition. 

While fascism has manifestly failed 
in purely artistic development, it has, 
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as the Milan Exhibition of Architec. 
ture and Industrial Art in the Summer 
of 1933 proved beyond all doubt, 
begun to create for itself new stand- 
ards of design. There was demon- 
strated an appreciation of the rela- 
tionship between the modern world as 
science and technique have created it 
and the social embellishment of such 
a world. In pottery, furniture, glass- 
ware, textiles and, to some small de- 
gree, also in frescoes and mural dec- 
oration, the Milan Exhibition showed 
that at last fascism had been success- 
ful in establishing some intimate con- 
tact between the artistic emotion in- 
herent in its people and its concrete 
expression. But even in 1933 achieve- 
ment in this respect showed very lit- 
tle real advance from what had al- 
ready become common in 1921. 
Fascism has had its greatest victory 
in architecture, though from some 
points of view it can hardly be re- 
garded as worthy of commendation— 
even from the point of view of the 
State. Fascist architectural achieve- 
ments—and they are sufficiently no- 
table—are to be found in such things 
as exhibition buildings, palaces for 
the industrial and other corporations 
created under the Fascist system, 
squares in the principal cities where 
the Fascist leaders can have an audi- 
torium sufficiently large for their 
eloquence, innumerable postoffices of 


‘extraordinarily striking, and in some 


cases beautiful, design, remarkable 
statues and groups of statues and the 
rather notable, if architecturally ex- 
travagant, railway stations at Milan 
and Naples. 

On the other hand, fascism has to 
its credit no great housing schemes to 
relieve congestion and provide better 
homes for the working classes. Its 
record of public service, particularly in 
the smaller towns and in the suburbs 
of the cities—public service as repre- 
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gented not only by utilities, but by 
such things as hospitals, sanatoria and 
schools—is poorer than that of any 
other European country in the same 
political category, and is certainly 
poorer than that of pre-Fascist Italy. 
Slum areas have been cleared in order 
to make room for grandiose concep- 
tions such as the great boulevard run- 
ning from the Capitol to the Coliseum 
in Rome or the new park at Santa 
Lucia in Naples, but no real provision 
has been made for rehousing the popu- 
lation displaced. In this respect Fas- 
cist history is one of unrelieved indif- 
ference and brutality. 

To some extent this omission has 
been made good through the devel- 
opment of entirely new university 
groups, particularly in Rome and 


Milan, where expression is given, in 
stone at least, to the theory that in 
the modern State education can be a 
great economic weapon. The Fascist 
love of physical exercise and sport, de- 


liberately imitated from Roman times, 
has been expressed in the great new 
stadia of Rome and Florence. In the 
leading mountain resorts a new type 
of hotel architecture, extraordinarily 
effective but of little social or eco- 
nomic worth, has been created. In the 
end, little can be said except that some 
attempt has been made to give some 
Spiritual decoration to the material- 
istic and brutally imperialistic system 
of fascism. 

Italy in thirteen years has thrown 
up no artist, no philosopher, no poet, 
no novelist of more than purely local 
significance. Its leading figures in the 
literary and artistic world are, with 
one or two exceptions, men who had 
made their reputation before the ad- 
vent of fascism. 

In the social and political spheres, 
the great achievement of fascism has 
been the abolition of the machinery 
created by democracy during a fairly 
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short period of evolution, punctuated 
by semi-dictatorships as represented 
by the pre-war Giolitti régime. In 
fairness to fascism it must be remem- 
bered that Italy never was a pure 
democracy, but was always governed 
by a small group representing special 
interests which were not always iden- 
tical with the real economic and social 
interests of the State. It is, however, 
untrue that old semi-democratic Italy 
before October, 1922, was threatened 
with collapse, as fascism claims. 

Italy in the hands of Liberals like 
Nitti and Conservative Democrats 
like Giolitti was reasonably well-gov- 
erned. There was considerable free- 
dom of discussion, both public and 
private, while public interest in the 
elections which put Giolitti into 
power was, if anything, keener than 
in any phase of fascism which has 
since appeared. Italy under men like 
Nitti, Giolitti and Facta had embarked 
on a policy of European pacification 
based on a closer cooperation with 
France and freer industrial relations 
with Germany. The political compli- 
cations of the Southern Tyrol, which 
has always been a somewhat difficult 
area, were being overcome. Moreover, 
the nation was financially strong 
enough to plan important schemes 
of public works destined to improve 
the economic condition of the coun- 
try. It had already begun, or encour- 
aged, hydro-electric development on 
a large scale and had actively sup- 
ported the creation and extension of 
industry. Those are facts which can 
be proved by existing Gocuments. 

In 1921, at a time of world economic 
crisis almost as severe as that of ten 
years later, there were definite signs 
of recovery in Italy, not the least of 
those signs being the unrest which 
characterized the relationship of cap- 
ital and labor in the engineering and 
transport industries, particularly in 
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the north and centre of Italy. It is 
true, of course, that local politics were 
no better and were probably in some 
areas degenerating in quality and in 
objective. The emergence into political 
power of the party officially attached 
to Roman Catholicism was perhaps the 
most significant change, for, appar- 
ently, from what we have seen in 
Germany and Austria, the change to 
Roman Catholicism in political voting 
is in Europe almost invariably the 
prelude to political dictatorship. 

Fascism, a product of an economic 
crisis, would have been impossible 
under normal political conditions. 
Though its success had practically 
nothing to do with the political and 
social condition of Italy, the plea that 
democratic government had failed had 
a specious justification in a period of 
depression, even if the real point was 
that the economic and political system 
which had come into existence under 
capitalism had proved itself inadequate 
to control the excesses and make good 
the deficiencies of capitalism. 

Italy’s democratic facade — the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Senate and 
the Monarchy —remains, somewhat 
precariously, to be sure, since the 
Chamber of Deputies is due to vanish. 
The real executive power is now 
vested in the numerically small Fascist 
party (a closed political union until 
the end of 1932, when a new orienta- 
tion toward the people began to take 
effect), in the Fascist Grand Council 
and the Duce, its leader, who combines 
in one man the Premiership, the con- 
trol of all armed forces, the legal ex- 
ecutive and the presidency of the 
National Council of Corporations. In 
its final evolution, the Fascist admin- 
istrative machine is to comprise the 
National Council of Corporations, rep- 
resenting capital and labor combined; 
the Fascist Grand Council, represent- 
ing the Fascist movement with its pri- 
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vate army and police, and the Duce, 
in supreme control like a modern Au- 
gustus. Of democracy the last trace 
will have vanished. 

In the economic sphere one can 
trace three main developments in 
Italy since the beginning of the Fas- 
cist régime: (1) Deflation; (2) State 
control of industry as a consequence 
of deflation; (3) exploitation, through 
deliberate State action, of economic 
resources—a necessary consequence 
both of deflation and of State control 
of industry. 

Like all extreme dictatorships, the 
Fascist régime is based on a policy of 
acute financial and social deflation. 
There has been a steady decline of 
currency in circulation ever since 
1925. Currency then reached its high- 
est point at 21,000,000,000 lire; at the 
end of 1932 it had fallen to 13,700,- 
000,000 lire, and if allowance is made 
for the gold value of the lira it was no 
higher then than at the beginning of 
the war. During 1933 it had fallen 
further still and on Feb. 28, 1934, was 
about 12,700,000,000 lire. 

As a result of this constant and se- 
vere deflation, the whole economic life 
of the country has been restricted. In 
1921, before fascism, the number of 
ordinary bankruptcies stood at 1,768; 
in 1922 this figure had risen already 
to 3,607 and in 1932 to 12,825. The 


‘figure declined slightly in 1933 to 


9,954. But smaller bankruptcies cov- 
ering liabilities of less than 5,000 lire 
before July, 1930, and of 20,000 lire 
after that date must be included. In 
1921 this figure was 128, in 1922 it 
was 251, but in 1930 it rose to 4,476 
and in 1932 to 11,212, a figure which 
grew in 1933 to 11,354. The total of all 
bankruptcies had risen, therefore, 
from 1,896 in 1921 to 21,308 in 1933. 
Such deflation has caused a steady 
decline in wages paid to industrial 
workers. At the beginning of 1928 
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the average hourly wage paid in in- 
dustries amounted to a little over 
two lire; in agriculture a much lower 
figure than this obtained, the aver- 
age for men, women and children 
ranging from less than one lira to 
about one lira and a half. At the end 
of 1932 the average industrial wage 
was about 1.75 lire, while in agricul- 
ture the highest wage paid was 1.18 
lire for men; women and children ob- 
tained from .64 to .68 lira. In 1933, 
these figures were still further re- 
duced, so that the average hourly 
wage paid to labor, including agri- 
culture and industry, is now not much 
more than 1.5 lire, equivalent at par 
to 8 cents an hour. 

These figures, which are obtained 
from official Fascist sources, would 
indicate that under fascism labor is 
worse paid than in almost any other 
European country. Though the cost 
of living has fallen more rapidly than 
wages, unemployment has diminished 
the national purchasing power, with 
a consequent decline in the real stand- 
ard of living. In January, 1928, 439,- 
211 were registered as unemployed; 
in January, 1932, 1,051,321, and in 
February, 1934, 1,103,550. The high- 
est total—1,229,387—was recorded in 
February, 1933. Those figures are not 
complete and do not apply to the 
entire body of labor. In September, 
1926, 6,402 plants employed 989,599 
workers; the same plants in January, 
1934, employed 451,921 workers full 
time, 52,940 overtime, and 154,481 
workers part time. At least one-third 
of all workers in industry were idle. 
The real number of unemployed in 
January, 1934, on a conservative esti- 
mate, was between 1,800,000 and 
2,000,000, inclusive of agriculture. 

Deflation has, of course, influenced 
national production. Ever since 1926 
there has been a steady decline in the 
output of coal, lead ore, iron and steel 
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and chemicals. There has been some 
increase in certain sections of the 
iron industry, particularly in 1928- 
1929, in copper, in finished lead, in 
sulphur and in super-phosphates, but 
fascism has not succeeded in arrest- 
ing the long-time decline in natural 
silk production—one of the principal 
industries of the country—and there 
is some fear now that this industry 
will collapse. 

The total volume of foreign trade 
has shrunk from its highest point of 
44,500,000,000 lire in 1925 to 13,500,- 
000,000 lire in 1933, a decline to less 
than one-third of the 1925 total. This 
collapse cannot be explained away by 
a fall in prices. Part of it can be at- 
tributed to the change that has oc- 
curred in the gold value of the lira as 
expressed by the dollar-lira rate. In 
1925 the average dollar rate was 23.6 
lire and this rose to 19 lire in 1932. 
Though the devaluation of the dollar 
has since brought the figure up to a 
little less than 12 lire to the dollar, 
such devaluation began only in March, 
1933, and has consequently had little 
to do with the long-term fall in Ital- 
ian trade. Italy has been successful 
in reducing the adverse trade balance 
from almost 18,000,000,000 lire in 
1925 to 1,440,000,000 in 1933, a figure 
that has remained constant since 1931. 
But this indicates a curtailment of the 
nation’s economic life. 

Fascism boasts that, through clear- 
ing up the financial position, the Ital- 
ian Treasury under Mussolini has been 
able to wipe out a deficit which, in the 
year 1920-21, was 17,400,000,000 lire, 
in the following year 15,700,000,000 
lire and in the year 1922-23 3,000,000,- 
000 lire. During the period 1923-30, 
the national accounts balanced, with 
a small surplus, but since then there 
has been a deficit—one which from 
July, 1930, to February, 1934, totaled 
14,200,000,000 lire, and in the year 
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July, 1933-June, 
8,000,000,000 lire. 

Italian accounts are so complicated 
that it is difficult to decide exactly 
what is the real position. We know 
that the long-term debt has risen 
from 84,800,000,000 lire in 1928 to 
92,700,000,000 lire at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1934, while the floating debt, 
which in 1928 amounted to 1,618,- 
000,000 lire, totaled 9,874,000,000 in 
February, 1934—an increase of 16,- 
156,000,000 in the total internal debt. 
Budget deficits have been reduced 
from time to time by the emission of 
bonds, the total of which cannot be 
accurately established. Advances to 
the central government by the Bank 
of Italy rose from 2,153,000,000 lire in 
1932 to 9,123,000,000 lire in 1933—an 
increase of almost 7,000,000,000 lire. 

The shrinkage in national economic 
effort has been reflected in a corre- 
sponding decline in the national in- 
come from rather more than 100,- 
000,000,000 lire in 1929 to less than 
60,000,000,000 lire at the depth of the 
depression. The total taxation levied 
on this income, including local tax- 
ation, exceeded 34,000,000,000 lire, or 
rather more than half the income on 
which it could be levied. 

The net effect of deflation has been, 
consequently, a reduction in the total 
productive effort of the country, a 
reduction in the national income, a 
reduction in wages, a reduction in the 
standard of living, a reduction in ex- 
port trade, a rapid increase in bank- 
ruptcies, a rapid increase in taxation 
and in the long-term national debt. 

The situation would have been des- 
perate if the Fascist government had 
not introduced a number of palliatives 
in the form of fairly heavy expendi- 
tures on public works. In the eleven 
years of the Fascist régime expendi- 
ture on public works, including rail- 
ways, amounted to a little less than 


1934, will exceed 
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21,000,000,000 lire, quite apart from 
local and regional expenditures. The 
principal public works on which this 
money has been expended are roads, 
irrigation and water-power projects, 
docks and harbors, public buildings, 
railway extensions and railway elec- 
trification, drainage, and civil and 
sanitary engineering. In February, 
1934, persons engaged on public works 
numbered about 240,000, of whom 59,- 
000 were employed in agricultural im- 
provement schemes. 

In addition, the State has advanced 
considerable sums in the form of sub- 
sidies, particularly to the merchant 
marine, not so much to expand ton- 
nage as to improve the competitive 
strength of existing lines. The govern- 
ment has paid in subsidies to the mer- 
chant marine and the shipbuilding in- 
dustry an amount averaging over the 
last six years between 300,000,000 and 
330,000,000 lire annually. 

The Italian Government has also 
set up a series of institutions to grant 
credit to agriculture, to finance indus- 
trial re-equipment and to regulate the 
flow of long-term credit for industry. 
In practically every case those devel- 
opments have led to increased control 
by the State over the industrial and 
economic activities of the country. 

This control has affected the rela- 
tionship between capital and labor, 
statistical reports, increased pro- 
ductive capacity and credit. The old 
types of employers’ associations and 
trade unions were abolished early in 
the Fascist régime and in their place 
was established a series of syndicates 
of employers and of workers, cover- 
ing the principal industries. Those 
syndicates in turn were united in a 
series of confederations covering the 
main sections of industry, commerce, 
agriculture, credit and insurance, 
marine and air transport. Professional 
workers and artists were brought to- 
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gether in their own organizations. At 
the end of 1932 there were 415 syndi- 
cates of employers, 355 syndicates of 
workers and 1,026 syndicates of pro- 
fessional workers and artists. 

These confederations were brought 
together under a Ministry of Corpora- 
tions controlled by a special Minister. 
Membership of each syndicate en- 
tailed enjoyment of all the privileges 
and all the advantages resulting from 
the Fascist Labor Charter, which laid 
down, among other things, that the 
syndicates should negotiate collective 
agreements about wages and hours 
of labor. In addition to full members 
or associates, non-associated members 
can be enrolled who have little but 
the privilege of contributing to the 
tax levied for the maintenance of the 
system—a tax which amounts an- 
nually to almost 300,000,000 lire. The 
syndicates do not deal with social in- 
surance or unemployment, but recent- 
ly they have been forced to devote 
some attention to the development of 
labor exchanges and the allocation of 
unemployed to industrial firms. 

It is essential to note, however, that 
the syndicates do not really cover the 
entire body of Italian industry, while 
associates or full members, both on 
the labor and on the capital side, rep- 
resent a percentage varying between 
less than 20 per cent of the total syn- 
dicate in the case of agriculture and 
80 per cent in the case of workers in 
industry. The syndicate organization, 
for example, covers a little over 
2,000,000 workers in industry, though 
the census of 1929 gives twice that 
total employed. In commerce the 
census gave a figure of over 1,600,000, 
while the National Confederation 
covers only 650,000. 

It has been the boast of the Fascist 
régime that, through its organization 
of syndicates under government de- 
partments, it has been possible for 
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Italian industry to stand up to the 
world economic crisis, but, as we have 
already seen, it has not prevented 
large numbers of Italian firms from 
going into bankruptcy, or prevented 
unemployment on a large scale in 
Italy. All it has done has been to make 
it impossible for labor to obtain bet- 
ter conditions through the use of the 
strike. The syndicates have allowed 
employers to cut wages to an extraor- 
dinary degree with impunity, particu- 
larly in agriculture, and have made it 
difficult for industrialists to adjust 
themselves quickly to changes in na- 
tional and international trade. The 
organization of Italian industry is no 
better now than it was in 1922, and, to 
that extent, therefore, State control 
has been of little advantage. 

In another direction, however, State 
control has been much more effec- 
tive. At the beginning of 1932 the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, the main 
body controlling Italian industry from 
the financial side, was compelled by 
the State to surrender its holdings of 
industrial securities, by which it con- 
trolled a large number of firms, to a 
new body administered by the State 
and the Bank of Italy in combination 
—a body to which we can give the 
name of Securities Management Trust. 
This body was strengthened by the 
formation on Jan. 21, 1933, of an In- 
stitute for Industrial Reconstruction. 
Its main function is to round out 
the activities of the Securities Man- 
agement Trust in regulating and 
placing on the market industrial capi- 
tal, by carrying out long-term opera- 
tions to assist private industrial firms 
in reorganizing their productive and 
financial equipment. 

The second organization was sup- 
plemented by the creation on the 
same date of an Institute for Indus- 
trial Demobilization, which would 
liquidate bankrupt industrial firms in 
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such a way as to avoid any adverse 
effect on the Stock Exchange. At the 
end of 1932 both institutes had re- 
ceived a credit of almost 1,900,000,000 
lire from the Bank of Italy, while the 
Institute for Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion, which absorbed the other insti- 
tute in 1933, had a credit of 1,132,000,- 
000 lire at the end of February, 1934. 
The government, therefore, has 
tried to control industry, first, 
through participation in capital; sec- 
ond, through the control of the issue 
of new capital; third, through regu- 
lation of bankruptcy and other liqui- 
dation proceedings. The thesis of 
fascism is that only industrial firms 
which are capable of existing through 
their own vitality should be assisted. 
Weak firms, on the other hand, should 
not be allowed to weaken the effi- 
ciency of the strong. In a fourth way, 
the State has assumed control over 
industry through the fact that it has 
forbidden expansion of manufactur- 
ing equipment without its specific 
consent. Agriculture has been con- 
trolled largely through heavy expen- 
ditures on irrigation, pumping, drain- 
age and other measures for improving 
land—operations which have covered 
a total of more than 10,000,000 acres 
—and through control over the Na- 
tional Agricultural Institute. 
Through the government’s initiative 
in forcing the main shipping lines to 
amalgamate in two companies, no- 
tably, L’Italia and Lloyd-Triestino, 
both dependent on State subsidies not 
only for their commercial operations 
but for the provision of new ships, 
that industry has also fallen under 
government control. Finally, the gov- 
ernment, by forcing the commercial 
banks to engage in banking operations 
only and to avoid investment in indus- 
try, has made it certain that the banks 
will be subservient. State control, 
therefore, has advanced far in Italy, 
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but it has not yet taken the form of 
genuine public service. What has ac- 
tually occurred has arisen from the 
policy of deflation combined with the 
adverse effects of the world economic 
crisis. As to economic planning in 
Italy, there is none. 

Side by side with this movement 
toward control has come the deliber- 
ate action of the State in making 
Italy, as far as possible, a closed eco- 
nomic unit. Through the “battle of the 
wheat,” which came to a triumphant 
conclusion in 1933, the production of 
wheat in Italy was raised from an an- 
nual average of about 201,850,000 
bushels for the period 1921-1926, to 
over 293,600,000 bushels in 1933. The 
campaign sought to render Italy inde- 
pendent of imports, but unfortunately, 
deflation brought too great a success. 
The national consumption of wheat 
has fallen in a straight line from the 
peak of about 293,600,000 bushels for 
the year ended July 31, 1929, to near- 
ly 253,230,000 bushels for the year 
ended July 31, 1932. Probably now it 
is less than 220,200,000. Thus there 
was a surplus of at least 73,400,000 
bushels for the 1933 crop alone—a 
surplus which the government, 
through subsidies of various types, is 
attempting to export, mainly to Cen- 
tral European countries. 

In other agricultural products, how- 
ever, with the possible exception of 
wine, there has been no real increase 
in output and a small decrease in im- 
ports, while in every case home con- 
sumption has fallen since 1929. The 
shrinkage in consumption of food- 
stuffs generally has been so great, 
particularly in the last three years, 
that the standard of living in the 
years before the war was actually 
higher than it has been in the years 
1932-1933. Fascism completed its first 
ten years of existence by nullifying al- 
most completely the improvement in 
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the economic and social condition of 
Italy effected between 1910 and 1922. 

In other directions there has been 
a deliberate attempt to reduce depen- 
dence on imports. Active assistance 
has been granted, for example, to 
hydroelectric developments, so much 
so that at the beginning of the world 
crisis there was an enormous excess 
of productive capacity in water-power 
plants. Railway electrification has 
been pushed under the Fascist régime. 
In 1925 about 540 miles of electrified 
railways were in operation, but at the 
beginning of 1934 this figure had 
risen to more than 1,260 miles, while 
approximately 2,700 were in the course 
of electrification, linking Milan with 
Bologna, Leghorn with Rome, Naples 
with Reggio di Calabria, and Florence 
with Rome. Electrification of this type 
will reduce the consumption of coal on 
the State railways in Italy to 1,000,000 
tons. Until 1931 the Italian State Rail- 
ways showed a slight surplus, but 
from that year onward there have been 
heavy deficits, so that the capacity of 
the railways to stand the service of 
increased capital expenditure is much 
less than it was even before the ad- 
vent of fascism. 

The picture given by Fascist Italy 
on the economic side bears little resem- 
blance to what has been described 
so sedulously by protagonists of 
the Mussolini régime. The greatest 
achievement of Mussolini, namely, the 
increase in the wheat production of 
the country, has been accompanied by 
a decline in home consumption and 
the creation of stocks which are prac- 
tically unmarketable. It has also been 
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accompanied by a large increase in 
agricultural unemployment. In Jan- 
uary, 1928, unemployment in agricul- 
ture amounted to about 126,000, while 
wheat production in 1927 amounted to 
194,510,000 bushels. In January, 1934, 
after a wheat crop of over 293,600,000 
bushels, unemployment stood at 333,- 
000, so that the battle of the wheat 
has presented the Fascist government 
with two insoluble problems—the re- 
lief of agricultural unemployment and 
the disposal of a wheat surplus in an 
already glutted world market. 

This survey might be continued in- 
definitely, but the main points that 
emerge are these: 

1. Italy has gained, on balance, 
nothing in the cultural, economic and 
political spheres during the period 
October, 1922-March, 1934, which can 
justify the Fascist experiment. It has 
lost, on the contrary, twelve years. 

2. Industrially and socially, Italy 
has definitely lost ground. It is only 
necessary to wander up the valley of 
the Oglio and visit manufacturing cen- 
tres in the vicinity of Milan, Turin and 
Venice to discover how paralyzed in- 
dustrial equipment has become. 

3. In art and culture Italy has pain- 
fully reached the state of develop- 
ment of 1921, but the population is 
poorer, less effectively educated and 
less capable of supporting any cul- 
tural movement that lacks State aid. 

4. Deflation has so undermined the 
structure of State finance and bank- 
ing that only further desperate meas- 
ures of restriction can keep it intact. 
Its collapse, under the present régime, 
is only a matter of time, 





Dictatorship or Democracy? 


By Sir HERBERT SAMUEL* 


ID any one foresee in 1914 that 
twenty years later, in some of the 
greatest countries of the world, democ- 
racy. would have been overthrown? 
For two centuries political liberty had 
grown and spread; in two decades the 
advance has been stopped and the 
movement reversed. What has been 
the extent of the reaction? What have 
been its causes? What are the lessons 
to be drawn? 

But do not let the conditions be ex- 
aggerated. There are some who speak 
as though the reaction was already 
dominant almost everywhere and 
would soon overwhelm the few democ- 
racies which remain as exceptions. Yet 
among these exceptions, not unimpor- 
tant, are all the countries with Anglo- 
Saxon origins—Great Britain, the Brit- 
ish Dominions, the United States. Also 
among the exceptions are France and 
all the progressive, enlightened States 
of Northwestern Europe—Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium. In not one of those countries 
have Fascist principles made any ap- 
preciable advance; in not one of them 
do they show any signs, so far, that 
they are likely to do so. In addition are 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
and many countries in the Balkan 
Peninsula, around the Baltic Sea and 
in Central and South America, in 


*Now the leader of the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary party in Great Britain, Sir Her- 
pert Samuel first entered the House of 
Commons in 1902 and the British Cabinet 
in 1909. Since then he has held many im- 
portant official positions. He is also au- 
thor of several books on politics and 
philosophy. 


which free institutions remain unim- 
paired. All these countries together, 
with their dependencies, cover by far 
the greater part of the civilized world. 

Let it be remembered also that 
among the States in which liberty has 
been overthrown are several where it 
had never been long or firmly estab- 
lished. No one would regard Russia or 
Poland, Turkey or Persia, as lands of 
historic freedom. It is more remarka- 
ble that for brief spells parliamentary 
institutions should have been estab- 
lished there than that they should 
have soon disappeared. Reduced to its 
right proportions, the feature in world 
affairs that is new is offered by the 
two countries of Italy and Germany, 
together with Austria, which has now 
yielded to the powerful influences be- 
setting her from the south and from 
the north. 

The war imposed an immense strain 
upon all the countries in Europe which 
took part in it, a strain both economic 
and moral. When the war ended, there 
was widespread disorganization. In 
Italy, where for a generation no great 
political leaders had appeared and 
where the masses of the people had 
never taken a keen and practical in- 
terest in the duties of citizenship, 
the authority of government was 
weak. Sporadic strikes, industrial dis- 
orders, indiscipline in the public ser- 
vices seemed to have brought society 
to the verge of dissolution. In Ger- 
many there was the economic collapse; 
reckless financial measures of bewil- 
dered governments, coupled with in- 
sistent pressure from outside for the 
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payment of war reparations, had 
brought about an inflation of currency 
which had completely ruined a large 
part of the wealthy and middle classes ; 
among the working people 6,000,000 
were unemployed, living in extreme 
distress, with little hope of early res- 
cue. Further, the German Constitu- 
tion, through a bad form of propor- 
tional representation, had removed the 
politicians from the proper control of 
the electors and had deliberately 
placed the Parliament in the hands of 
the party organizations, while the par- 
ties proved unable to combine in or- 
der to create or to maintain strong 
and stable governments. 

In such conditions, whatever régime 
existed was condemned by the very 
fact that it was there and had to carry 
responsibility for the sufferings of the 
people. If in Germany Kaiserism had 
survived until 1930 Kaiserism would 
doubtless have been overthrown and 
a parliamentary republic established. 
Since a parliamentary republic had 
been created already, it had to bear 
the brunt. And in such a time what- 
ever has been already disliked is con- 
demned with a fresh vehemence and 
hatred. For the intolerable conditions 
that prevail, Socialists put the respon- 
sibility upon capitalism, protectionists 
upon imports from abroad, fervent 
patriots upon subservience to foreign 
powers, anti-Semites upon the Jews. If 
any one has the ingenuity to combine 
all those hatreds into one concentrated 
force, he soon finds himself at the head 
of a mass-power more than sufficient 
to sweep away the defenses, preca- 
riously built and inadequately manned, 
of a newly founded democracy. 

Liberty suffers from this further 
handicap: For the very reason that it 
believes in freedom it is loath to sup- 
press propaganda directed against it- 
self, or to use armed violence against 
its opponents. Dictatorship, by its very 
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nature, is hampered by no such scru- 
ples. The moment it seizes power its 
opponents are eliminated by force; it 
crushes at the outset every movement 
for further change. Having suppressed 
all criticism of its actions, it proceeds 
to magnify its own successes, to con- 
ceal from the people knowledge of its 
failures and to develop a new tech- 
nique for pressing into molds of its 
own making the fluid opinions of the 
rising generation, 

School books are revised so that 
children shall know only those facts 
in past history which may be held to 
justify the doctrine that has become 
dominant. The universities, the 
churches are forced into line. All the 
organs of propaganda—the cinema, 
the theatre, the platform, the wireless, 
the press—are directed to the one end. 
Every counter-agency is shut down. 

According to a recent report from 
the Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, in Germany in a single 
year about 1,000 newspapers have 
been suppressed and some 350 more 
have found it impossible to continue 
publication under the conditions that 
exist. 

Professor Whitehead, the eminent 
philosopher, now at Harvard, survey- 
ing the course of human civilization, 
concludes that its essence lies in the 
substitution of persuasion for force. 
The modern dictator uses some degree 
of preliminary persuasion as_ the 
means and the justification for the 
permanent establishment of the rule 
of force. Having collected a body of 
convinced supporters, he uses them to 
suppress all convinced opponents. The 
success of the initial persuasion is 
held to authorize the use of violence, 
and the violence is used to prevent 
recourse by others to any further or 
different attempt at persuasion. An 
element essential to civilization has 
gone. And once surrendered, liberty of 
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speech and action is hard to restore. 
Failing divisions within the ruling fac- 
tion and its collapse from internal 
causes, only by a counter-revolution 
can liberty be re-established. 

There is nothing new in all this. 
There have been similar suppressions 
of freedom again and again in the 
course of human history. They have 
often brought an immediate increase 
in the efficiency of government and 
an immediate stimulus to economic 
prosperity. They have therefore en- 
joyed a temporary popularity. But 
each in turn has been found to bring 
also these three consequences: 

First, and most important, there is 
a deterioration in the character of the 
nation. The man who is merely a 
subject, obedient to another, is on a 
lower level of thought and activity 
than one who is a citizen in a free 
State, sharing equally with all his 
neighbors in the final control of its af- 
fairs. And this difference shows itself, 
gradually but inevitably, in industry 
and commerce, in science and art, in 
literature and philosophy, in religion 
and morals. It is the universal expe- 
rience of mankind that despotism 
blights culture. Only in a country po- 
litically free can the claim be made 
which Pericles proffered on behalf of 
Athens: “Her members yield to none 
for independence of spirit, many-sided- 
ness of attainment and complete self- 
reliance in limbs and brain.” And since 
the purpose of all social action is to 
enable the individual man and woman 
to lead the best life, and because these 
qualities are essential elements in the 
best life, the conclusion is that dicta- 
torships, whether in the hands of a 
person, a party or a class, stand con- 
demned. This is why, in the long run, 
Lincoln was right in saying that “self- 
government is better than good gov- 
ernment.” 

In the second place, dictatorships 
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have almost always led sooner or later 
to war. They set out to exalt the mili- 
tary spirit and the soldierly qualities. 
The emphasis is upon strength and 
power, discipline and obedience. Con- 
sequently, they arouse alarm in the 
countries around them; there is a re- 
percussion, and they themselves are 
hit by the recoil. ‘He who makes many 
afraid of him has himself many to 
fear.” In the modern world milita- 
rism, successful perhaps in the begin- 
ning, ends always in disaster. Every 
Napoleon finds his Leipzig, his Water- 
loo and his St. Helena, every Wil- 
helm II his Doorn. But on the way, 
how much suffering for innocent 
populations, how many millions of 
maimed and dead, how much des- 
perate anxiety and agony of loss! 
Thirdly, there is no provision for 
change under dictatorships. The ele- 
ment of permanence, of authority, of 
compulsory unification, which is their 
justification and their initial strength, 
becomes before long their weakness 
and final undoing. They usually de- 
pend upon a single dominant personal- 
ity. But men are mortal and die; a 
dominant personality, because of the 
dominance, gives no room for a suc: 
cessor to emerge. And not only that. 
There is sometimes a worse event. 
Men’s powers decay as age advances, 
while the person, the great name, the 
long-continued prestige persist, and 
with them the control. Nothing is so 
dangerous as an aging dictator whose 
grasp of power continues while his 
grasp of affairs declines. Where there 
is no free constitution there is no 
means of replacing by peaceful means 
a government which has become weak 
and discredited. So the nation which 
accepts authoritarian rule for the sake 
of security and tranquillity finds it- 
self before long a theatre of uncer- 
tainty, and ultimately the scene of 
violent upheaval. 
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All this stands out crystal-clear as 
the lesson of history, repeated again 
and again in the long and blood-stained 
annals of mankind. “All history,” said 
Lanfrey, the illustrious French his- 
torian, “is one long plea for human 
liberty.” But multitudes have no 
knowledge of the past, or else seem 
unable to apply its teachings to the 
conditions of the present as a guide 
to the future. They cannot or will not 
learn from the experience, gained so 
painfully, of those who have gone be- 
fore them; they must themselves in- 
cur the pains of gathering their own. 
“To most men experience is like the 
stern lights of a ship, which only illu- 
mine the track it has passed.” 

There is, it is true, one new feature 
in fascism which distinguishes it in 
some degree from the innumerable au- 
thoritarian governments which have 
preceded it. It has developed a theory 
of the “Corporate State.” Representa- 
tive assemblies are to be permitted to 
exist, without indeed any power of 
decision but with certain advisory 
functions, and these assemblies are to 
be based, not upon a common citizen- 
ship, but upon professional or indus- 
trial occupations. An elector will vote 
as member of a guild—according as 
he is lawyer or doctor, blacksmith, 
cotton operative or miner, or whatever 
his calling may be. The national as- 
sembly is to be a federation of such 
guilds. On this principle a citizen is 
to share in guiding the affairs of his 
country, to whatever modest degree 
that may be permitted, not as a man, 
nor yet as Italian, or Austrian, or 
Englishman, but as engineer or teach- 
er, as boot operative or railway man. 

Such a doctrine may be clearly seen 
on examination to be fundamentally 
wrong in principle. Life is more than 
work. The man is more than his call- 
ing. A State has to deal with many 
things besides economics. The British 
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Parliament, for example, may be dis- 
cussing on one day the safeguarding 
of peace through the League of Na- 
tions; on the next, the character of 
religious education to be given in the 
elementary schools; on the next, the 
question of accidents on the roads. It 
has to consider measures relating to 
India and the Crown colonies, contro- 
versies between Great Britain and the 
Trish Free State, matters affecting the 
public health, the Postoffice, broad- 
casting; questions of national defense 
or the burdens of taxation. How can a 
member of Parliament be expected to 
deal with any one of these matters 
solely, or even primarily, from the 
standpoint of some industrial or pro- 
fessional corporation of which he 
found himself the elected representa- 
tive? 

But more than that. It is the pre- 
dominant fault of our modern civiliza- 
tion that it is already too material- 
istic; it is not too little but too much 
concerned with economic matters; 
the higher values are subordinated. 
“Things are in the saddle,” said Emer- 
son, “and ride mankind.” To give, with 
Karl Marx, an “economic interpreta- 
tion” to history is to falsify history. 
There is an economic factor, no doubt, 
and it is of great importance, but it is 
one factor among many and only 
sometimes the chief factor. To take 
the Hammer and the Sickle as the sym- 
bol of a State is to exalt the hand and 
the tool above mind and personality. 
The citizen is man and not merely 
worker. Political philosophy is wider 
than political economy. The material- 
ist view of the world is narrow and 
stunted. For that reason the root idea 
of the “Corporate State” is false. 

The effect of such a Constitution 
would clearly be—and perhaps that is 
its purpose—to give the appearance of 
representative assemblies without the 
reality. Before the public eye some- 
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thing in the nature of a Parliament 
would be displayed, meeting in the 
Parliament House, discussing this and 
that. But neither in constitution nor 
in powers would there be anything 
worthy of the name. That manufactur- 
ers and merchants and workmen 
should be brought, as such, into closer 
and more direct contact with govern- 
ments is no doubt desirable. That is 
one of the chief purposes of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt. Some 
of us in Great Britain are advocating 
with a similar object the creation of a 
Ministry of Industry, including an 
advisory council fully representative 
of those classes. But to suppose that 
a council on those lines could perform 
all the functions of a legislature, could 
discuss profitably the scores of varied 
questions of home and foreign policy 
is to ignore the first elements of any 
sound political philosophy. The nation 
would be weak indeed which would ac- 
cept an advisory economic council as 
a substitute for a Parliament, and 
very gullible if it believed that, be- 
cause it was named by its authors the 
“Corporate State” it had anything in 
common with the free State system 
whose destruction it was intended to 
palliate and conceal. 

The friends of freedom in the United 
States, in France, in the British coun- 
tries should not themselves fall into 
the error which they condemn of ig- 
noring or undervaluing the experience 
of others. It would be well to mark the 
causes and to learn the lessons of the 
collapse of democracies elsewhere. No 
country can safely assume that it is 
by nature immune from diseases to 
which its neighbors have in fact suc- 
cumbed. If the same conditions were 
to prevail with any of us, can we be 
certain that the same results might 
not follow as with them? 

Let us recall that the chief of those 
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conditions was the lack of a strong, 
stable, efficient Executive, able to 
cope, vigorously and successfully, with 
a grave economic crisis. A nation must 
have such an authority. If parliamen- 
tary institutions cannot produce it the 
nation must look elsewhere. It will not 
submit to starve, or to dissolve slowly 
into anarchy, while politicians palter 
with the impending disasters and a 
succession of feeble Ministries flit like 
transient phantoms across the parlia- 
mentary stage. But experience shows 
that the old-established democracies, 
with electorates keenly interested in 
the conduct of their own public af- 
fairs, can and do produce executives 
able to meet such a situation. 

It is not necessary to go back to 
past history for examples. In each of 
those countries in recent years situa- 
tions have arisen hardly less dan- 
gerous than those which proved catas- 
trophic in Italy and in Germany, but 
they have been dealt with in a dif- 
ferent way. In 1931 a financial crisis, 
very formidable in character, arose 
suddenly in Great Britain. The leaders 
of the three political parties conferred 
together as to the best means of meet- 
ing it. The government in power re- 
signed; the party leaders combined to 
form an administration to replace it; 
the new government immediately pro- 
posed to Parliament a series of drastic 
measures adequate to resolve the 
crisis; the House of Commons, that 
had been elected two years before, en- 
dorsed them; the people at a fresh 
general election confirmed them by a 
decisive vote. The danger was averted, 
and although a full prosperity is still 
far from being restored in Great Brit- 
ain, that perilous crisis was success- 
fully overcome. 

In 1932 an economic and financial 
collapse of an even graver character 
occurred in the United States. Already 
the American people, profoundly dis- 
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turbed by symptoms of danger, had 
decided by vast majorities to change 
the administration that had been in 
power. The new Executive at once pro- 
ceeded with a series of recovery meas- 
ures most comprehensive in character 
and pursued with the utmost vigor. 
Here again the overwhelming body of 
public opinion gave their support, and 
here again the peril that was imminent 
was warded off. 

In 1933 it was the turn of France. 
She was faced by dangers similar in 
their gravity but more political in 
form and less completely economic; 
and here again the healthy forces in- 
herent in a great educated and intel- 
ligent democracy became effective. 
Public opinion compelled the best men 
of almost all the parties to coalesce; 
a powerful government was quickly 
constituted; it formulated the meas- 
ures which the situation demanded; 
the Legislature concurred; and this 
crisis also was successfully overcome. 

In not one of the three cases was 
the Constitution infringed,'or violence 
invoked, or liberty impaired. There 
were no arbitrary arrests or imprison- 
ments without trial. That there should 
be excitement and vehement contro- 
versy was natural enough; but the 
necessary changes were made and the 
essential results achieved without in- 
justice or oppression. In each case the 
electorate and the Legislature recog- 
nized that a strong Executive was the 
principal need in the special condi- 
tions, and that to meet those condi- 
tions special powers must be con- 
ferred. That was done accordingly. In 
these three countries, at least, democ- 
racy was vindicated; whatever inef- 
fectiveness may have discredited it 
elsewhere, here it was proved, in all 
men’s sight, that a free Constitution 
was able to act with swiftness and to 
meet dangers with success. 

What is the lesson? Clearly the les- 
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son is that if such a crisis were to 
occur, in whatever country it might 
be, and if no efficient stable govern- 
ment of a definite party complexion 
could be formed, politicians must 
again be willing to sink their differ- 
ences to put first things first and to 
enter into such combination as might 
be necessary in order to save the 
State. And Legislatures must be will- 
ing, without jealousy, to concede to 
the Executive, constitutionally chosen, 
such powers for the time being as the 
emergency may require. Action of this 
kind is not a collapse of democracy or 
an abandonment of liberty. It is the 
vindication of democracy, the redemp- 
tion of liberty. 

There is a second lesson. The expe- 
rience of recent years has shown that 
greater pains are needed to prevent 
dangers gathering head, to foresee 
and to forestall crises. It is in the 
sphere of finance that modern democ- 
racy shows its greatest weakness. 
Spending is always popular, paying 
the bill is not. Nothing is more accept- 
able on the platform than the simple, 
attractive maxim, “More from the 
treasury and less from the taxpayer!” 
A recent writer has said: “Of the two 
kinds of corruption—that in which the 
politicians take the bribes and that in 
which they give the bribes—there is 
much to be said for the view that the 
second, which is the modern kind, is 
the more dangerous to the public in- 
terest.’”” Sometimes both forms are in 
vogue. Either one or the other is a 
disease which may be fatal to demo. 
cratic institutions. 

The most usual and the simplest in- 
strument of mass bribery is a protec- 
tionist tariff. Each industry in turn is 
granted benefits by the politicians at 
the expense of all the others; when 
the round is complete it is discovered 
that each one has lost as much as it 
has gained, while the country’s for- 
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eign trade has been destroyed. But 
combines and cartels, built up under 
the shelter of the tariff, bring great 
fortunes to favored groups. The mo- 
nopolists assert that the tariff which 
favors them has insured employment 
for their operatives, and they claim 
that if they have grown rich in the 
process it has been in a good cause. 
The conclusion of the whole matter 
appears then to be this: Democracy, 
if it works well, is the best form of 
government. Experience shows that it 
does sometimes work well and some- 
times works badly. “Self-government 
is better than good government,” but 
there is a limit to badness. When that 
limit is overpassed, democracy is in 
danger of being overthrown; and once 
overthrown it is hard to restore. Ob- 
viously then, if the higher form of 
government is to be preserved, it must 
be made to work well, and this can be 
achieved only if electorate, Legislature 
and Executive play their assigned 
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parts with energy, honesty and effi- 
ciency. And that in turn depends upon 
a sufficient number of men and wo- 
men of intelligence and good-will be- 
ing willing to come forward and accept 
the burdens of public duty. Democracy 
is a hobby-horse which will go no- 
where unless you use your own legs. 

There come moments in history 
when political leaders must be ready 
to face unpopularity, particularly in 
matters of finance. It was a wise say- 
ing that “the people are a set of mas- 
ters whom it is not possible at once 
fully to please and fully to serve.” By 
such means, and by them alone, may 
the countries which in general claim 
to stand in the forefront of civiliza- 
tion maintain for this and the com- 
ing generations those institutions of 
freedom which have been their pride 
hitherto, and which can be surren- 
dered only at the cost of their losing 
essential elements of their national 
greatness. 





If Japan Fights 


By WILLIAM S. GRAVES* 


LTHOUGH the tension that has for 
A some time existed between Japan 
and the Soviet Union appears for the 
moment to have relaxed, Japan’s re- 
cent declaration of policy, which indi- 
cated that she intended to assume au- 
thority over Chinese affairs and con- 
trol Chinese destinies, undoubtedly 
constituted a new and ominous chal- 
lenge to all nations with interests in 
the Far East. Nevertheless, it seems 
most unlikely that Japan would go to 
war with any of those nations except 
the Soviet Union. Since that possi- 
bility of armed conflict is so widely 
discussed and there have been so many 
predictions that such a war is inevi- 
table, it is a matter of prime impor- 
tance to ask what exactly are the 
issues that might lead to hostilities 
and what, in such an event, are the 
chances of victory for either Japan or 
the Soviet Union. 

Japan is continuing her aggressive 
activities in Manchukuo with the ut- 
most vigor. Japanese troops have 
been concentrated near the Siberian 
frontier; railways and motor roads, 
which are unnecessary for commercial 
purposes, are being constructed in 
Manchukuo; and for no apparent rea- 
son Japan has materially increased ap- 
propriations for her army. These signs 
are viewed with concern by all nations 
with a stake in the Far East, and 
especially by Japan’s great neighbor, 

*Major Gen. Graves, now retired, is an 
authority on Far Eastern military affairs. 
His experience as commander of the 
American Expeditionary Force in Siberia 


in 1918-20 is described in his well-known 
book, America’s Siberian Adventure. 


the Soviet Union. Are they portents 
of an impending conflict? Should one 
come, it might start a conflagration 
difficult to confine to Asiatic territory. 

Japan, or at least the Japanese war 
party which for many years has been 
very influential in governmental af- 
fairs, has long been seeking a domi- 
nant position in Asiatic affairs. As 
early as 1918, for example, Japan sent 
72,000 troops to Siberia, although she 
declared that she had no designs on 
Russian territory and that the troops 
would be withdrawn when the pur- 
poses of the expedition, undertaken 
in conjunction with the United States 
and the Allies, were achieved. Yet, 
Japanese troops remained two years 
after the other Allied forces had been 
withdrawn and Japanese policy seemed 
based on the belief that, through the 
support of certain Russian leaders, a 
situation could be created which would 
insure Japan control of Eastern Si- 
beria. The Washington Limitation of 
Arms Conference in 1921-1922 marked 
the abandonment of this effort against 
Russian territory. Siberian resistance 
was proving costly to the Japanese 
Army, then far from an efficient, mod- 
ern force. Moreover, certain advan- 
tages secured by Japan at the con- 
ference may have been contributing 


“factors in her withdrawal. 


Nevertheless, the Siberian episode 
did not end Japanese aggression in the 
Far East, as the recent Manchurian 
affair has demonstrated. The Japanese 
spirit has been forcefully expressed 
by General Araki. When Minister of 
War, he was reported to have said in a 
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speech in Tokyo on April 22, 1932: 
“Japan may never withdraw her 
troops from Manchuria. Japan will 
resolutely resist any attempt to apply 
the Nine-Power treaty to the situation 
here. We need not pay any attention 
to what the League of Nations may 
say, what the Soviet Union may at- 
tempt, or what China may plot.” At 
the time General Araki made this 
statement there was not a man in the 
government with greater influence on 
the policies of his country. But this 
speech came perilously close to ex- 
pressing contempt for the rights and 
opinions of other nations. 

Japanese statesmen whose pro- 
nouncements must be construed as in- 
dicating the intent of the Japanese 
Government have repeatedly stated 
that their military preparations are 
not for war against the Soviet Union, 
but solely for the protection of Man- 
chukuo against Chinese bandits. Un- 
fortunately, Japan has so disregarded 
her solemn agreements with other na- 
tions—the Nine-Power treaty, the 
Kellogg pact and the League cove- 
nant—that little credence can now be 
given to mere official statements. 
Without any desire to be unjust to 
Japan, I think that it is a fair asser- 
tion to state that if war starts in the 
Far East, the world can look to Japan 
as the power responsible for the con- 
flict. The Soviet Union has time and 
again expressed a willingness for 
general disarmament, and has pro- 
posed to ali its neighbors, including 
Japan, the conclusion of non-aggres- 
sion pacts, but Japan has refused to 
accept the olive branch. 

Although the differences existing 
between Japan and the Soviets arise 
in a measure from territorial and ma- 
terial interests, they are inspired also 
by divergent political and social phi- 
losophies. In fact, these are so antago- 
nistic that it is doubtful if any per- 
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manent reconciliation is possible be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union. 

If the conflicting ideas of Japan and 
the Soviet Republics cannot be recon- 
ciled, and I do not believe that they 
can, sooner or later war is inevitable, 
and will include not only Eastern Si- 
beria but Manchuria and Mongolia as 
well. By Eastern Siberia is meant the 
territory east of Lake Baikal. The 
lake and the mountains to the south 
form a natural barrier and would cer- 
tainly be demanded by Japan as the 
fruits of a successful war. 

Since the overthrow of the Keren- 
sky government in 1917, Japan has 
stubbornly resisted the establishment ' 
of any form of communism in the Far 
East. She seems to fear the effect not 
only upon her own people but upon 
the Chinese and Koreans as well. 
Several months before allied troops 
entered Siberia in 1918, Japan, ac- 
cording to the admission of her own 
representative at the Washington 
Limitation of Arms Conference, was 
aiding the White Russians under Sem- 
eonov in order to check Communist in- 
fluence in the Far East. 

As this same conflict of political 
and economic thought is found in the 
different Provinces of China, some 
leaders favoring the Soviet form of 
government and others violently op- 
posing it, only a miracle could prevent 
a Russo-Japanese war from extending 
to all China. A speedy and decisive 
victory for either Japan or the Soviet 
Union might avoid such embroilment 
but, in my judgment, an immediate 
decision is improbable. 

Japan’s opposition to communism 
since 1918 justifies the assumption 
that, when she began her aggression 
against China in 1931, she intended 
to advance into Eastern Siberia in the 
Spring of 1932. But the Chinese boy- 
cott of Japanese goods and other irri- 
tating Chinese acts caused Japan to 
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delay her plans until the Chinese at 
Shanghai had been severely punished. 
At that time, news agencies through- 
out the world were carrying reports 
of disaffection among the peasants in 
Soviet territory. Japan, therefore, un- 
doubtedly believed that time was on 
her side, that the Russian peasants 
would probably destroy communism 
in all Soviet territory. Unfortunately 
for the Japanese, the unrest was no- 
where as serious as the press reported 
it, and as Japan had hoped. Mean- 
while, the Chinese in Shanghai put up 
a more stubborn resistance than they 
had in Manchuria, not only making it 
necessary for the Japanese to carry 


their military operations to a conclu- 
sion, but also tying their hands until 
the hostility of the Chinese had mate- 
rially lessened. 

There were other points, however, 
at issue between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. Soon after Japan started her 
operations in Manchuria, Japanese 
agents began arresting Soviet em- 
ployes of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, and in addition put more than 
900 miles of the railway out of com- 
mission. Thus not only was Soviet 
property destroyed but Japan bene- 
fited by this destruction, since all 
freight shipped out of Manchuria had 
to be routed over Japanese-owned rail- 
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ways. Previously Russian rights in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which was 
built by Russia through Manchuria 
with the consent and approval of 
China, had never been questioned. 

For the Soviet Union one important 
aspect of all these acts of Japan was 
that they disclosed, in terms much 
stronger than words, Japanese inten- 
tions in the Far East. As a result, the 
Soviet Union began at once to pre- 
pare for the defense of Eastern Si- 
beria, so that Japan, if and when she 
attacks, will find a far different prob- 
lem from that she would have faced 
in 1932. Not only has the Soviet Gov- 
ernment materially increased the po- 
tential strength of its forces in the 
Far East in men, munitions and sup- 
plies but it has encouraged the colo- 
nization of Eastern Siberia by re- 
servists and technicians. In part, of 
course, this policy aims at insuring 
Russia’s Asiatic territory against the 
aggressive acts of any foreign power. 

It is difficult to obtain reliable in- 
formation as to the strength of the 
Soviet forces in Siberia, but the So- 
viet Union, with one of the most ef- 
ficient information bureaus in the 
world, can be safely assumed to have 
full knowledge of the arms, equip- 
ment and men Japan has available in 
Manchukuo and Korea for an attack 
on Eastern Siberia. In the minds of 
the Soviet authorities, the danger of 
this attack has been so acute during 
the past eighteen months that un- 
doubtedly every other military activ- 
ity has been subordinated to the im- 
provement of the Far Eastern de- 
fenses. 

Edgar Snow, for five years Shang- 
hai correspondent of the United Press, 
in his book, Far Eastern Front, (New 
York: Harrison Smith & Robert 


Haas, 1933), wrote: “Against the day 
of great conflict Russia prepares with 
energy. The Russians have rapidly 
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strengthened their defenses in Siberia 
and accelerated Siberian industrial- 
ization. The great steel and ammuni- 
tion plants at Kuznetsk and Magnito- 
gorsk have been hurried to comple- 
tion and the Far Eastern army im- 
proved in ordnance and men. Vast 
reaches of Siberia are being colonized 
by trained Soviet soldiers.” 

In view of Mr. Snow’s exceptional 
opportunities to talk with people who 
know the true situation, this is prob- 
ably as reliable information as can be 
obtained. These reported activities of 
the Soviet Government are what 
should be expected in view of the at- 
titude of Japan since she entered 
Manchuria in September, 1931. Mr. 
Snow’s book was published on Sept. 
1, 1933, and since then the Soviet 
Union has undoubtedly continued to 
prepare for a possible war. In view of 
all the information obtainable about 
Soviet defense preparations, I think it 
is safe to assume that Japan will 
never conquer Eastern Siberia with- 
out a sanguinary conflict. 

Maxim Litvinov, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, 
stated officially to the Central Execu- 
tive Committee on Dec. 29, 1933: 
“The seizure of the Maritime Prov- 
ince and the entire Far Eastern re- 
gion is being discussed by Japanese 
statesmen, including official represen- 
tatives of the Japanese Government. 
The matter is not merely confined to 
conversations, but a_ considerable 
number of Japanese troops have been 
concentrated in Manchuria, near our 
frontier. War material is being 
bought, roads and railways are being 
built. There is a direct threat to our 
frontiers.” Considering the official 
character of this report, one must as- 
sume that it contained what M. Lit- 
vinov believed to be facts. 

Japan undoubtedly has an excellent 
war machine. Her army is well trained 
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and well equipped, while her experi- 
ences in China since September, 1931, 
have added materially to the effective- 
ness of her forces. It has given her 
an opportunity to correct any weak- 
nesses in organization and transpor- 
tation, as well as to select officers 
specially qualified for command and 
staff duty. The Japanese Government, 
moreover, always supports the army 
and provides such funds as the army 
leaders consider necessary to meet 
any contemplated action. I think it 
can be safely assumed that the Japa- 
nese Army will give a good account 
of itself in any conflict in which it 
might be engaged. 

For the prosecution of a war with 
a first-class power Japan must have 
financial assistance and supplies. I an- 
ticipate Japan will have no difficulty 
in getting all the aid she needs. There 
are many people in the United States 
who would be glad to assist in the 
destruction of a communist State, and 
similar sentiments are to be found in 
England. For many years Great Brit- 
ain was linked with Japan in an alli- 
ance which was abrogated in 1922, 
only at the request of the United 
States. Undoubtedly Japan, in the 
event of a war with the Soviet Union, 
could obtain from Great Britain any 
aid needed, except actual military sup- 
port. Would American and British 
capitalists be as ready to sell muni- 
tions to the Soviet Union? I doubt it. 
On the other hand, if Japan knew that 
the moment her troops entered Soviet 
territory every nation would immedi- 
ately cease trading with her, peace 
would then be assured in the Far 
East. 

There are more than 1,000 miles of 
Siberia contiguous to Manchuria, giv- 
ing Japan an opportunity to select the 
particular spot where she desires to 
Strike. Since the Soviet scheme of de- 
fense is probably known to the Japa- 
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nese, they would naturally seek to 
paralyze some vital point in the Soviet 
strategy. Although the Red Army may 
have enough troops to defend its sup- 
plies, war material, air bases and lines 
of communication against the present 
Japanese force in Manchuria, Japan 
has the advantage in shorter lines of 
communication. But there are other 
considerations. 

The airplane has become so consid- 
erable a factor in modern warfare 
that Japan must hold supremacy in 
the air if she is to enjoy her recog- 
nized advantage in being nearer the 
field of combat. While Soviet air- 
planes can threaten to bombard and 
destroy Japanese industrial cities, a 
large Japanese air force is necessarily 
tied to the home bases. Meanwhile, 
the Soviet air force would be free to 
attack Japan’s troops, supplies or 
any other vital parts of her war ma- 
chine in Manchuria. Any material 
weakening of Japan’s air forces in 
Japan would give the Soviet forces an 
opportunity to inflict incalculable 
damage on cities, built in many cases 
of very inflammable material. Al- 
ready, as a matter of fact, the Soviet 
Union, in order to prevent Japan from 
starting the conflict, has notified her 
that in the event of war it will en- 
deavor to burn Japanese cities. Thus 
Japan apparently must have an air 
force not equal to, but greater than, 
that of the Soviet Union, if the cities 
in the homeland are to be protected. 

Japan evidently hopes to confine 
the war to Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Eastern Siberia in an effort to avoid 
danger to the cities and people of the 
Japanese islands. A decade ago this 
probably could have been accom- 
plished, but the development of mili- 
tary aviation has placed her centres 
of population in the danger zone. The 
great industrial cities of Japan, from 
600 to 700 miles from Siberia, are well 
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with the range of non-stop bombers. 

But the Soviet Government has no 
vital centres of population to protect 
in Eastern Siberia and will be in a 
position to distribute forces to meet 
any moves planned by the Japanese 
army. The only fixed defensive points 
for the Russians will be depots of war 
materials. Japan, while faced with the 
same problem in Manchuria, must 
guard against the ever-present dan- 
ger to her cities at home. As Japan 
is the aggressive nation in the Far 
East, the need to protect her vital in- 
terests at home and in Manchuria will 
really work in the interest of peace. 

An examination of the sketch map 
accompanying this article shows that 
if the Japanese controlled Outer Mon- 
golia they would be within reasonable 
striking distance of the Transsibe- 
rian Railroad, as well as the natural 
defensive line between Eastern and 
Western Siberia. For this reason the 
Soviet Union cannot permit Japan 
to extend her influence over Outer 
Mongolia, since ultimately such an ad- 
vance would assure Japan of all Si- 
beria east of Lake Baikal. 

Inner Mongolia, for economic rea- 
sons, has been under the influence of 
the Chinese, its neighbors, but because 
the great Gobi Desert divides Outer 
and Inner Mongolia, the Mongols in 
Outer Mongolia have fallen under 
Soviet influence, especially since 1921, 
when Red forces killed the notori- 
ous murderer, Baron Sternberg, who 
escaped from Siberia at the time of 
the collapse of the White Russian 
armies, and with some of his follow- 
ers took refuge in Urga, Outer Mon- 
golia. 

Many students of the Far Eastern 
situation believe Japan will strike at 
the Soviet Union through Outer Mon- 
golia. But it would be a herculean 
effort to send any effective military 
force from Kalgan, Inner Mongolia, to 
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Urga, Outer Mongolia, a distance of 
about 700 miles. Although there is a 
motor road between these two places, 
much of the way is across the Gobi 
Desert, and it is safe to say that for 
half the journey troops would be able 
to obtain neither water nor food. As 
no such troop movement could be 
made except by motor trucks, it would 
require, in my estimation, seventy 
trucks to take 1,000 troops and sup- 
plies for ten days from Kalgan to 
Urga. Obviously, any effective force 
would require many times that num- 
ber of trucks. The Red Army, on the 
other hand, would have much shorter 
lines of communication to Urga than 
would the Japanese, whose advanced 
base would probably have to be behind 
Sudji to permit the ample defensive 
measures called for by the movement 
of Japanese troops. Moreover, the 
Japanese would be attacking with the 
great Gobi Desert at their backs—a 
danger which I do not believe would 
be countenanced by their general staff. 

The Japanese are careful in mili- 
tary matters, and there would seem to 
be no necessity of risking defeat, since 
they know that the Soviet Union 
will not be the aggressors. However, 
the Japanese (at this writing, April 
30) are making moves which clearly 
indicate they contemplate some sort 
of action in Mongolia. According to 
information which I believe reliable, 
the Japanese have recently stored be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 gallons 
of aviation gasoline in Manchuria, 
which can be used in Mongolia or 
Eastern Siberia. 

Since the Soviet Government is not 
threatening Japan’s property or peo- 
ple, and Japan’s only material inter- 
ests are relatively unimportant, the 
real danger in the Far Eastern situa- 
tion is to be found in Japan’s hatred 
and fear of communism. Hence Japan 
will not be driven into war; she would 
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start it herself, and then, of course, 
only when a successful outcome seemed 
assured. If the Japanese Government 
feels it must immediately justify its 
large military expenditures by the use 
of its military power against some 
nation, China will in all probability 
be the sufferer. 

If Japan had contemplated offensive 
action in Siberia in 1934, it would 
have been initiated while the Amur 
River was frozen. The delay, which 
would now make it necessary to cross 
the river by boat rather than on the 
ice, has definitely restricted her 
choice of points of attack. Apparently 
the attack on the Soviet Union was 
delayed because of the attitude of the 
Chinese leaders toward the occupation 
of their territory by Japan. Until 
China is reconciled to the loss of Man- 
churia, Japan must be sure that she 
has a strong grip on all territory 
taken from China, since any serious 
military entanglement with the So- 
viet Union would give the military 
leaders in the various provinces of 
China, as well as those in Manchuria, 
whom the Japanese call bandits, an 
opportunity to cause trouble. If the 
Chinese unite, as they might in case 
of war between Japan and the Soviet 
Union, it would create a serious situa- 
tion for Japan. 

But each year adds to the ability 
of the Soviet Union to defend its ter- 
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ritory. In 1935 it will be more dif- 
ficult for Japan to take Eastern Si- 
beria than it would have been in 1934. 
It seems to me logical and probable 
that both Japan and the Soviet Union 
are now desirous of avoiding war. 
Notwithstanding the many acts of 
Japan in the past eighteen months 
which have justified the belief that 
she contemplated an attack upon the 
Soviet Union, she probably now real- 
izes that her immediate opportunity 
has passed. And if the Red Army 
maintains the present strength of its 
air forces in the Far East, I believe 
that Japan will endeavor to avoid war, 
although the proximity of the armed 
forces of both powers and penetration 
into Mongolia might give rise to some 
unexpected incident. 

The restriction on the rights of 
trade of other powers, forecast in re- 
cent reports from Tokyo, must be con- 
strued as indicating Japan’s intention 
of controlling the political destinies 
of China, But the vigorous manner in 
which this move has been questioned 
by other powers—particularly Great 
Britain and the United States—will do 
much to preserve peace in the Pacific 
area. Apparently the tension hereto- 
fore existing between Japan and the 


-Soviet Union will, in the future, exist 


to a greater or less extent between 
Japan and all nations which have com- 
mercial interests in the Orient. 





Mongolia Awakens 


By FRANK OLIVER* 


IGH on the roof of Eastern Asia, 
H on a plateau 5,000 feet above the 
sea, the Mongols who once conquered 
and ruled most of the known world 
are today themselves. struggling 
against conquest and oblivion. Civili- 
zation presses them from all direc- 
tions—civilization which spells death 
to nomadic freedom. Year by year 
their borders crumble, the plow turns 
their grasslands into farming country. 
Their plight is that of a people caught 
up and absorbed in the stream of a 
life they do not understand. 

Inner Mongolia, whence sprang the 
race which seven centuries ago rav- 
aged the earth and left Mongoloid 
features in almost every race in Asia 
and Europe, today has a population 
of less than 1,000,000. These people 
are all that remain unconquered and 
unexploited, for the rest of the Mon- 
gols dwell in lands now absorbed by 
aggressive neighbors—in Japanized 
Manchukuo, in Russianized Outer 
Mongolia and in the northern Chi- 
nese provinces, parts of which were 
formerly Mongolian domains. (Inner 
Mongolia is shown on the map on 
page 275 of this magazine. ) 

Out of this racial remnant a regen- 
erate few recently came forth to make 
a last stand for the right to live. 
Mongolia, they said, was threatened 
with early extinction. From China, 
who held complete suzerainty over 
them, they demanded local autonomy 
and the recognition of their right to 
exist as a free and independent people. 


*Mr. Oliver is a newspaper correspon- 
dent with headquarters at Shanghai. 


While willing to remain among the 
five racial groups that make up the 
Chinese Republic, they wished to have 
complete self-rule and the full au- 
thority to protect their lands from 
Chinese agrarian conquest from the 
south, and Japanese military conquest 
from the east. 

Mongolia is still living in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Some of the laws which 
govern the country were promulgated 
700 years ago by Genghis Khan, and 
most of the present-day Mongol’s 
habits of life are as ancient and un- 
changed. But Mongolia must modern- 
ize herself—to a degree. There prob- 
ably will never be skyscrapers on her 
soil, but the chances are that rail- 
ways will some day thunder across 
her plains. Mongolia must modernize 
herself or disappear. So she has fought 
for her continuance as a nation, and 
her people fight for their continuance 
as a race. 

China, her vast neighbor who has 
swallowed so many peoples in the 
course of her long history, has already 
swallowed a third of Mongolia, and she 
was threatening to consume the rest. 
Chinese encroachment began years 
ago, and after the Chinese revolution 
of 1911 Mongolia came into the Chi- 
nese Republic. Thus it was that when 
warlords followed each other upon 
the Chinese stage in quick succession, 
ravaging the country, recruiting men 
as soldiers and leaving them as ban- 
dits, the Chinese peasant loaded his 
solitary ox with a bundle of house- 
hold goods and went north. He set- 
tled on the edge of the vast Mongol 
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grasslands, hitched his ox to a wooden 
plow and began to farm. 

It was robbery, but robbery made 
easy by the Mongol system in which 
no piece of land belongs to an indi- 
vidual. All the land belongs to all 
the Mongols, and their herds roam 
the plains, feeding their way across 
the landscape. Whenever the Mongol 
came upon the Chinese settler, there- 
fore, he simply turned his herds an- 
other way. He could not understand 
why his Chinese friend and neighbor 
should be plowing up Mongol land, 
but he did nothing about it. After 
all the land taken was so small, a nar- 
row strip. 

But the encroachment went on year 
after year, more and more settlers 
coming from bandit-ridden China to a 
land where law still ruled and peace 
prevailed. The narrow strip began to 
widen. Soon, of course, the Chinese 
bandit, too, discovered this new ter- 
ritory, and later the warlord found it, 
and began to make it yield him food 
for his men and taxes for his own 
pocket. In 1928, when the Chinese 
Nationalists established nominal con- 
trol over all China, they formalized 
this robbery by carving out of Mon- 
gol territory two new provinces called 
Suiyuan and Chahar, to which they 
added enough of Chihli and Shansi 
provinces to cover up their act. 

Yet these new boundaries did not 
satisfy the Chinese farmer. He still 
went north and threatened by his 
process of penetration to drive the 
Mongol off the grasslands altogether 
and up into the sandy wastes of the 
Gobi Desert, where, with his flocks 
and herds, he would perish. Realizing 
this, the Mongol demanded that his 
big brother in the family of the Chi- 
nese Republic restore to him the right 
to rule his land, to preserve his 
identity among the people of the 
earth. He did not ask that the stolen 
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land be returned. He did ask that 
China cease collecting taxes from 
Mongol land and that the Chinese in 
Mongol territory be subject to Mongol 
rule. But his main desire was to check 
agricultural encroachment on the land 
which feeds his horses, cattle and 
sheep. 

The Mongolian demands for local 
autonomy were taken by a delegation 
of princes to Nanking early this year 
and for a time met with rebuffs. But 
the Chinese authorities were not blind 
to their own interests in this matter 
and when the Mongol princes threat- 
ened to secede and throw in their lot 
with Manchukuo, the desired au- 
tonomy was granted. According to the 
new regulations, Mongol pasture lands 
are no longer open to settlement by 
Chinese farmers and the tribes are 
entirely independent of the Chinese 
provincial authorities. The Nanking 
government even pledged itself to 
grant monthly subsidies to assist the 
Mongolian local régimes. On April 23 
the autonomous Mongolian Govern- 
ment was inaugurated at Pailingmiao, 
and Nanking representatives turned 
over the seals of authority to the 
Mongol political affairs council. 

Soon after China’s concessions were 
first announced, Colonel Shibayama, 
the Japanese Military Attaché at 
Peiping, declared that the Inner Mon- 
golian autonomist movement had been 
inspired by Soviet agents. He added 
that Communist influence had re- 
cently become strikingly manifest in 
the frontier cities of Suiyuan Prov- 
ince. Whether true or false, Colonel 
Shibayama’s allegations provide pre- 
texts for a Japanese or Manchukuoan 
invasion of Inner Mongolia, should 
such a step be decided upon. 

I have just made a thousand-mile 
tour through this strange and little 
known country with Larson, Duke of 
Mongolia, a Swede who has lived 
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among Mongols for forty years. It is 
a land of marvelous scenery in spite 
of the lack of trees, vegetation and 
water, with great vistas, lovely shal- 
low valleys, and hills that rise out of 
the plains as wave crests out of the 
sea. It is a land of lovely names— 
Sharamuren, Karanor, Argulnor, Cha- 
ganhura, Alashan. It is a land of felt 
tents (or yurts) instead of houses; 
of people hardened by extreme tem- 
peratures; of people who still fear 
thunder and lightning as the voice of 
heaven, but fear neither man nor 
beast; of princes, statesmen, soldiers 
and common people who live on the 
simplest fare and enjoy the simplest 
pleasures; of men who can gallop 
across Asia as their forefathers did, 
the finest horsemen in the world. 

Near Kalgan, the ancient frontier 
town of China, where most of the build- 
ings still are made with mud bricks, 
the mountains rise from the dusty 
plain. Stiff rocky defiles lead upward, 
and as we go we meet Chinese carts 
and camel caravans coming in from 
Mongolia. At one part of the climb 
we halt to let 200 camels pass, each 
loaded with 250 pounds of opium, in 
which trade is profitable. A Chinese 
caravan, it has traveled from Kansu 
Province through peaceful Mongolia 
instead of through bandit-ridden Chi- 
nese provinces. 

At nearly 7,000 feet we top the pass 
and then gently descend to the Mon- 
golian plateau. It is these mountains 
that the Chinese farmer has crossed. 
His little holdings are everywhere. No 
longer can Mongol herds graze here. 
But finally we pass through this suc- 
cession of small farms with mud 
houses and come to the grasslands, 
smooth rolling plains marked only by 
the trail of camel caravans, routes 
which have been traversed for centu- 
ries. We follow the main trail which 
leads finally to Urga. 
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We have been searching the horizon 
for suspicious horsemen, for this is 
bandit country. Topping a rise we 
find below us, half a mile away, a 
body of twenty horsemen, armed. 
Bandits! But as we wonder whether 
to turn, the men identify themselves 
as Mongol soldiers and we ride up 
to the patrol. We ask about bandits, 
and they reply that they have spent 
the morning fighting 200 of them. 
The road is now clear. Smothered in 
sheepskins and sitting on the Mongol 
wooden saddle, these men are of the 
stock that ravaged Europe under 
Genghis Khan. Today, however, a 
rifle replaces the bow. 

Mongolia is a land of magnificent 
sunsets, and as the sun goes down 
we reach our destination for the 
night, a small temple whereon a 
curse once descended, so that it was 
abandoned. Here Larson has made his 
home. It is November, and already 
bitterly cold. The Mongol servant 
greets us and soon has a roaring fire 
of Mongolian “coal,” which is merely 
arghul, the dried dung of sheep, 
horses, cattle and camels, and the 
only fuel in the country. All yurts 
are heated by it, all food is cooked 
over it. 

We step outdoors to look about in 
the evening light. Our ancient temple 
is built below the crest of a small 
ridge, and before us lies a circular 
plain fifteen miles in diameter, set 
with a small lake. Beyond the ridges 
which encircle the plain are the blue 
mountains through which we have 
come and which divide Mongolia from 
China. Barely discernible in the dis- 
tance are small Mongol villages, wisps 
of white smoke alone distinguishing 
these settlements from the surround- 
ing countryside. 

In the morning I visited one of 
these villages. There are only eight 
tents, holding about thirty people in 
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all. A few riding camels and milch 
cows graze near by, but the most 
prominent object is the vast heap of 
arghul. Winter is coming on, and it 
was well below zero the previous 
night and soon snow will cover the 
plains and make arghul-gathering dif- 
ficult. This is the Winter’s supply. 

The village is really one family, 
from grandfather to grandchildren. 
Into the first yurt we are welcomed 
and seated in the place of honor. Our 
host, a tall bronzed Mongol of 50, 
is gray-haired, with deep-set eyes and 
a ready smile. But he is worried. 
Chinese bandits have lately been seen 
not far away. It is not many miles to 
the border and a raid may be expected 
at any time. He dislikes leaving the 
grazing lands where he has been liv- 
ing happily and peacefully for fifteen 
years, but he must go further north. 
Actually, he is 150 miles inside the 
Mongolian border, but with the an- 
nexation to China of that Mongol land 
now called Chahar Province, the bor- 
der has become less than fifty miles 
away. He has a herd of 1,000 horses 
and never knows when he may have 
to stampede them north to escape the 
raiding bandits. 

As we sip Mongol tea (equal quan- 
tities of milk and water with a chip 
of brick tea thrown in and boiled) 
our host, the grandfather of this vil- 
lage, talks in his wonderfully expres- 
sive language while breaking arghul 
to feed the fire, which burns in a little 
brazier in the centre of the floor. A 
column of smoke rises out of a hole 
at the top of the tent, leaving a blue 
haze within. But sitting on rugs, with 
crossed legs, we find that our heads 
are below the smoke, and it is warm 
and comfortable. 

Soon we leave to continue our jour- 
ney. The first snow of Winter has 
covered the plateau, and carries a 
promise of good grass for next Spring. 
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Meanwhile, horses, sheep, camels and 
cattle must nibble at the dead grass, 
taking the snow up with it for drink, 
until the Spring sun brings up the 
fresh green shoots. Before Winter is 
over the thermometer will drop to 40 
below zero, but these hardy animals 
will remain on the plains, shaggy 
coats inches thick keeping out the 
bitter wind. 

Soon we reach one of the few build- 
ings in Mongolia, the palace of a Mon- 
gol prince. This modern Khan lives in 
a palace of Chinese architecture with 
a magnificent carved and decorated 
entrance gate in front of beautifully 
proportioned courtyards enclosed by 
pavilions with curving roofs and bril- 
liant decorations. Mongol soldiers in 
heavy sheepskins guard the entrance 
with rifles. Near by is a temple built 
by the prince for the Panchen Lama, 
Pontiff of Tibet, who has been an ex- 
ile from his country for many years. 

But neither prince nor lama is at 
home. Word has gone through plain 
and desert, and the princes are gath- 
ered in council at a lamasery 200 
miles to the west to meet representa- 
tives of the Chinese Government. We 
are off again westward, across un- 
ending plains, past occasional villages 
of from two to ten yurts, passing oc- 
casional caravans, finally to come to 
the vast lamasery of Sharamuren, a 
city of temples and hovels in which 
live the lamas, a thousand of them. 
The buildings, painted white and or- 
namented with scarlet and gold, are 
a dazzling sight under the brow of a 
hill. Below in the valley runs a river, 
now frozen over. 

At the seat of the conference, Pai- 
lingmiao, I found gathered over a 
hundred princes from all Mongolia. 
The lamasery there, big enough to 
house 500 lamas, had been reinforced 
with many yurts to accommodate so 
many guests. Seated in one of these 
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before a glowing arghul fire I talked 
with some of the princes about their 
nationalistic movement. At one side 
sat an aged Mongol councilor, deeply 
learned in the Chinese language and 
classics. The red glow of the fire was 
heightened by the light of two can- 
dles, illuminating the faces of two of 
the highest princes. Frankly and with 
dignity, combined with friendliness, 
they discussed their troubles. 

“Twenty years we have waited 
since the revolution for China to give 
us justice and the rights insisted upon 
by their leader, Sun Yat-sen. One na- 
tion has taken Outer Mongolia and 
another part of Eastern Mongolia. 
We remain a loyal member of the Chi- 
nese Republic, but we demand the 
right to rule ourselves and our land. 
When we went into the republic we 
gave it our support, but our land, our 
cattle, our horses, our people, our 
dust—they belong to us. Our land is 
taken, more each year, by the Chinese 
settlers. The Mongol is being driven 
north into the sand desert. Our bor- 
ders are harried by Chinese bandits. 
We want the right to rule our land 
and drive these intruders out. The 
Chinese settler can remain. He is a 
brother and will be as well treated as 
we should expect to be. But he must 
stop somewhere. The Mongol herds 
must have grasslands to feed upon. 
So we made our Constitution for an 
autonomous government. We shall 
have our capital at the Pool of Heaven, 
thirty miles from here. There the 
water is good, the scenery beautiful 
and the grazing excellent.” 

I asked what kind of capital would 
be built. Palaces of brick and stone? 
No, a prince replied, it would be a 
hundred new yurts planted near the 
Pool of Heaven. No government offi- 
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cial would be paid in silver. He would 
have a yurt in which to live, servants 
to attend him and sheep to feed him. 
Such will be the strangest capital in 
the world. 

Without seeking the ultra-modern, 
Mongolia can improve her position. 
Her dairy products can nourish all 
North China, at present so inade- 
quately supplied. One modern-minded 
prince has established a tannery 
which will enable the thousands of 
skins and furs produced in Mongolia 
to be sold to advantage. Mongolia 
provides thousands upon thousands of 
draft animals for China—oxen, camels 
and horses. One prince’s palace houses 
a machine shop which turns out the 
ammunition for his soldiers. 

And modern motor cars have in- 
vaded Mongolia. As yet there are 
few, but they serve their owners well. 
Princes and officials now rarely gal- 
lop across the plains on business. The 
automobile speeds them on their way, 
not over roads but across straight 
open country, guided by the sun or 
the stars, with deviation only for the 
hills and the rivers. The latest car- 
owner in Mongolia is one of the Liv- 
ing Buddhas. Instead of hoisting his 
flowing scarlet and gold robes upon a 
pony or camel and making twenty-five 
miles in a day, he can travel 200 miles 
over the plains in comfort between 


his morning meal and sunset, while 


camels stand and stare at the queer 
intruder on wheels and caravan lead- 
ers wonder whether there will be 
camel caravans for their sons to lead 
across the grasslands and deserts. 
Here, where for centuries life has 
been lived quietly, the force of a West- 
ern civilization is at last making itself 
apparent. The Mongols will adapt 
themselves in order to survive. 











HAT Dr. Schacht, president of the 

Reichsbank, might be regarded 
as the real ruler of Germany today, 
was again strikingly shown on April 
27, when at the most recent conference 
of Germany’s creditors, he appeared 
with full authority to bargain as he 
thought fit. Schacht is neither the 
power behind Hitler nor, as has been 
so frequently suggested, the servant 
of German industry and finance. 
Rather is he the manipulator of both 
German capitalism and the Chancel- 
lor, deriving his power from the 
knowledge of how to play one against 
the other. 

When the complete history of those 
fateful January days of 1933 is writ- 
ten, it will become clear that what 
happened would have been impossible 
without Schacht’s patient, careful 
preparations. Had it not been for 
Schacht’s crafty counsel and assis- 
tance, Hitler might never have reached 
the ‘seat of power. It was Schacht, 
for example, who persuaded Thyssen 
in 1932 to provide Hitler with $875,- 
000 on the eve of the Presidential 
elections. Moreover, ever since the 
Spring of 1929, Schacht, drawing on 
his international prestige, had been 
a skillful propagandist for Hitler 
both at home and abroad. 

Today, while Schacht loses no op- 
portunity to remind Hitler that the 
latter is under obligation to him, he 
makes it clear to industry and finance 
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that he alone can check the Socialist, 
or even Communist, tendencies which 
characterize a powerful element in 
the Nazi party. Schacht’s power is 
thus derived from the weakness of 
the two factions which are now strug- 
gling to dominate the Third Reich. 
Nobody questions his authority. All 
the economic plans of the Nazi gov- 
ernment, as well as those for the re- 
duction of unemployment, come be- 
fore him for final approval. It is for 
him to say whether or not they are 
financially and economically possible. 


Schacht is feared and respected, but 
has no friends. It is well known that 
he is devoid of party or personal loy- 
alties, that he uses everybody and 
everything that come his way—par- 
ties, individuals and opportunities—to 
further his own ambitions. For the 
last thirty-five years he has forged 
ahead in utter disregard of moral and 
ethical codes, driven by a mystical 
faith in his destiny. Thus, in 1926, af- 
ter telling the editor of the Journal 
de Généve that Germany would get 
back the Polish Corridor, annex Aus- 
tria and cease paying reparations, he 
said: “You will see that my predic- 
tions come true. I am always right. I 
know what I want and I get what I 
want.” He fancies himself the eco- 
nomic Napoleon of the Third Reich, 
and visualizes a self-contained eco- 
nomic power, stretching from the Bal- 
tic to the Adriatic, and far into the 
Balkans. Schacht has been strongly 
influenced by Spengler and believes 
that only the “strong economic unit” 
of Middle Europe, of which Germany 
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is the natural centre, can withstand 
the economic competition of the Far 
East. 

There can be no doubt about 
Schacht’s fixity of purpose. Men and 
women remain in his good graces only 
so long as they can be of use to him. 
Those who have helped him most have 
been the first to be crushed when it 
suited him to do so. He was a Demo- 
crat as long as it paid him to be a 
Democrat. When it appeared that he 
had a better chance to realize his am- 
bitions with the Nazis, he became a 
Nazi. He was pro-Semite as long as 
his Jewish friends were in power; to- 
day he is remarkable for his violent 
anti-Semitic outbursts. 

Horace Greeley Hjalmar Schacht— 
his father greatly admired the Ameri- 
can editor—was born on Jan. 22, 1877, 
in the small town of North Flensburg, 
the son of a German merchant, Wil- 
liam Schacht. His mother, Constance, 
Baroness von Eggers, was Danish, 
and Schacht is very proud of what he 
calls his Viking ancestry. Though 
Schacht’s early education may have 
been influenced by the sporadic train- 
ing received during his father’s long 
business trips to the United States 
and the latter’s democratic inclina- 
tions, eventually he studied at the 
Universities of Munich, Leipzig, Ber- 
lin and Kiel and obtained his doctor- 
ate for a thesis on the principles of 
the English mercantile theory. 

After leaving the university he was 
associated with the Dresdner Bank, 
where he compiled the statistics that 
made up the bank’s weekly bulletin. 
But the work was monotonous and 
gave Schacht little satisfaction. Soon, 
on his own initiative, he added to the 
statistics brief paragraphs of editorial 
comment, couched in the same aggres- 
sive and provocative terms which 
characterized his later writings. This 
led to his appointment as private sec- 





retary to the manager of the bank. 
Now began a spectacular career. At 
the age of 26 Schacht became one of 
the managers of the Deutsche Mittel- 
bank and, eight years later, general 
manager of the Dresdner Bank. 

During the German occupation of 
Belgium Schacht served as financial 
administrator of the country. Next 
to General von Bissing, the military 
governor, Schacht was the most pow- 
erful man in the occupied territory. 
He had a free hand in its economic ad- 
ministration and, among other things, 
issued with von Bissing’s endorsement 
several millions of counterfeited bank- 
notes, ostensibly for the purpose of 
paying for supplies bought from the 
Belgian population. Actually, however, 
the bulk of the counterfeited money 
Was never accounted for to the au- 
thorities in Berlin. This action, and 
the suspicion that his banking con- 
nections had profited from the knowl- 
edge of government secrets to which 
he had access, brought him under fire. 
Resignation followed and, on the 
threshold of his forties, he returned 
to Berlin. Here he became president 
of the board of directors of the Darm- 
staedter-National Bank, which, un- 
der his guidance, became one of the 
most powerful and aggressive bank- 
ing institutions in Germany. One of 
Schacht’s best friends in those days 
was a partner in the bank, Jakob 
Goldschmidt, who several years later 
was one of the first to be crushed by 
him. 

Schacht was now about to achieve 
international fame. On Nov. 15, 1923, 
the paper Reichsmark stood at 13 tril- 
lions to the gold mark on the Cologne 
Exchange. Seemingly no one could ar- 
rest the further fall of the mark. But 
at that moment Schacht was appoint- 
ed Reich Currency Commissioner. 
Fighting with his characteristic ruth- 
lessness and determination against 
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tremendous odds and with virtually 
no resources but dictatorial powers at 
his disposal, he accomplished within 
less than a week the greatest achieve- 
ment of his entire career—the stabili- 
zation of the mark. 

His reign began with an order that 
after Nov. 23 no more privately issued 
emergency money could be exchanged 
for Reichsbank notes. While this move 
ruined thousands of small business 
men and private investors, it enabled 
the Reichsbank to regain control of its 
own notes, and squeezed out the cur- 
rency speculators. Probably the stabil- 
ization of the mark was the only real 
service Schacht ever rendered Ger- 
many, but to him the matter of ser- 
vice was only incidental; all it meant 
was a turning point in his career. 
He knew that the moment he suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing the mark, his 
career as a banker and economist was 
ended, that his political career would 
begin and that the road to power 
would lie open before him. 

About the time that Schacht came 
into international and national prom- 
inence, he was discovered politically 
by Georg Bernhard, editor of the 
powerful Vossische Zeitung, who in- 
duced him to become a member of the 
Democratic party. For years after- 
ward the Democratic slogan was, “Re- 
member Schacht, the Democrat who 
saved the mark!” Immediately upon 
his success in stabilizing the mark, 
he threatened to resign as Currency 
Commissioner unless he were given 
the presidency of the Reichsbank. 
The suggestion was so violently op- 
posed that the board of directors of 
the Reichsbank unanimously declared 
that they could not accept Dr. Schacht 
because of his dubious record as finan- 
cial administrator of Belgium, and 
because they doubted his integrity. 
But Bernhard went to Schacht’s rescue 
and, with Hilferding and Dernburg, 
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helped to secure Schacht’s appoint- 
ment, on condition that he would be 
able to conciliate his fellow-directors. 
That gulf in Schacht’s road to power 
was bridged by the aid of three liber- 
als who were Jews. Today two of 
them are dead; the third, Bernhard, 
is an exile in Paris. 

Schacht’s election as president of 
the Reichsbank was marked by an 
incident typical of the man, of his 
personal courage and his disdainful 
contempt for every one else. The same 
day he called a meeting of directors 
and told them in so many words that 
he was fully aware that they dis- 
trusted and disliked him, but that 
nevertheless he gave them twenty- 
four hours in which to decide whether, 
individually, they would sign a pledge 
to serve under him without reserva- 
tion. The alternative would be resig- 
nation—and not Schacht’s. This ma- 
noeuvre had the desired effect: none 
of the directors resigned and all 
pledged their cooperation. 

In Schacht’s later career he em- 
ployed the same tactics in dealing 
with Germany’s foreign creditors as 
well as with the successive German 
governments that appointed him to 
represent Germany at the interna- 
tional debt conferences. Whenever 
Schacht has invited Germany’s credi- 
tors to a conference the foreign rep- 
resentatives have usually been met 
with a fait accompli. Schacht never 
negotiates; he makes suggestions and 
asks the negotiators to take them or 
leave them. With these methods he 
fought unremittingly for the cancel- 
lation of German reparations. His 
self-assured utterances to the editor 
of the Journal de Généve did indeed 
come true and have been vindicated 
by subsequent events. The prophecies 
made in his book, The End of Repara- 
tions, in which he called attention to 
the difficulties of the reparations 
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transfer, likewise came true in all 
their details. In fact, it was the trans- 
fer problem which eventually brought 
about the end of the German repara- 
tion payments. 

Many observers were astonished to 
see a man of Schacht’s training, demo- 
cratic traditions and associations, as 
well as intellectual qualities and eco- 
nomic insight, emerge as the main- 
stay of the Nazi government. Pre- 
sumably, Schacht’s economic and 
political faith had been set forth in 
The End of Reparations where he 
had declared that “the basic disease 
of all Socialist systems lies in the 
tremendous over-expansion of the 
State machinery. All dreams of na- 
tionalization which have been har- 
bored in the beclouded heads of Social- 
ist theorists have turned to water. 
A quick end will be the fate of all 
systems of government with like 
theories.” Surely here is a flat con- 
tradiction to the Nazi program which 


insists upon “nationalization of all 
businesses which have been formed 
into trusts.” 

The views expressed in Schacht’s 
book harmonized with those of the 
Democratic manifesto of 1918 for 
which he, Theodor Wolff, editor of the 


Berliner Tageblatt, Rathenau and 
others were responsible. His stand was 
that of a democratic capitalist who 
had some liberal tendencies, but who 
was fundamentally a rugged individ- 
ualist. At heart Schacht has always 
been an imperialist, although he has 
officially withdrawn the demand for 
the restoration to Germany of her 
former colonies, which he expressed 
so forcefully in The End of Repara- 
tions. Today his imperialism is ex- 
pressed by what he calls the “Spen- 
glerian interpretation” of politics and 
political economy. By this he means 
that Germany’s pre-war policy of 
colonial expansion was wrong, because 
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her resources and strength were scat- 
tered all over the globe, and that a 
“continental expansion” is more ad- 
visable. 

Such a position makes Schacht all 
the more acceptable to the Nazis, be- 
cause of their hope of dominating all 
the German-speaking peoples of Eu- 
rope. Whether the change of attitude 
on this particular question is sincere 
or not must of course be a matter for 
conjecture, although a hint can rea- 
sonably be taken from his generally 
unscrupulous behavior. Possibly, also, 
his agitation against the Treaty of 
Versailles has been dictated mainly 
by his desire to make himself agree- 
able to the reactionaries, although he 
has never underrated the obvious pop- 
ularity in Germany of such a point of 
view. 

The fact of the matter, however, is 
that to Schacht collaboration with the 
Nazi government, like all other politi- 
cal associations, is a means to an end. 
During 1929 he began toying with the 
idea of becoming a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Reich. The Demo- 
cratic party of which he was a member 
had dwindled away and was no longer 
powerful enough to help him obtain a 
nomination. About the same time the 
rapid radicalization of the German 
masses as well as the spiritual cor- 
ruption and decadence of the Socialist 
and Democratic parties in Germany 


' became evident. Schacht sat back, 


awaiting the dénouement which he 
correctly believed to be approaching, 
while German capitalists began to dis- 
cover that Hitler could be useful to 
them. 

The economic evolution of Germany 
pointed more and more in the direc- 
tion of State capitalism. During the 
Bruening régime this development 
reached a climax with the use of 
emergency decrees which amounted 
to nothing less than governmental 
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control of private enterprise. Capital- 
ism began actively to organize. Indus- 
try and finance backed Hitler for all 
they were worth, while Schacht argued 
at home and abroad that a united 
front in Germany was necessary to 
prevent the rise of communism or 
complete socialization. If Hitler rose 
to power, his extravagances would be 
checked, Schacht contended, by the 
more responsible and experienced men 
in the new government. Schacht ob- 
viously meant himself when he talked 
about the “more responsible and ex- 
perienced” elements. Since he knew 
to what length German industry and 
finance were prepared to go in sup- 
porting Hitler in his drive for power, 
he felt sure that he was, as he re- 
marked to me in January, 1932, “back- 
ing the right horse and on the safe 
side.” For Schacht the rise of Hitler 
was only an incident in his own 
career. 

Although Schacht at present has 
more real power than any other indi- 
vidual in Germany, he suffers from 
his consciousness of the fact that he 
does not hold the stage and possesses 
no insignia of power. He enjoys pub- 
licity and the making of speeches, 
and will not rest until his immense 
influence is definitely recognized. 

Schacht’s jealousy of those in the 
limelight is well illustrated by a little 
episode I witnessed the day Hitler was 
appointed Chancellor. At about 4 
o’clock that afternoon a number of 
foreign correspondents assembled in 
the lounge of the Hotel Kaiserhof, Hit- 
ler’s Berlin headquarters, to await the 
return of the newly appointed Chan- 
cellor from an audience with President 
von Hindenburg. As soon as Hitler ap- 
peared, he was surrounded by foreign 
newspaper men. Then suddenly Schacht 
turned up, gesticulating and talking 
in a loud voice, obviously to attract 
the attention of the correspondents. 
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The manoeuvre succeeded, for within 
less than a minute the Chancellor was 
unceremoniously deserted by nearly 
all the correspondents, who were urg- 
ing Schacht to give them a statement 
upon the future economic policies of 
the Reich and the safety of foreign 
investments in a Germany ruled by 
Hitler. 

The Chancellor disappeared into an 
elevator, while Schacht, thoroughly 
enjoying himself, assured his interrog- 
ators with energetic gestures that “T’ll 
see to it that all private debts will be 
paid, as well as the interest on the 
Dawes and Young loans as usual.” But 
apparently these words meant little, 
for when Schacht, two months after 
this scene, was again appointed presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, his first offi- 
cial statement announced that Ger- 
many’s short-term credits would be 
converted into long-term credits, and 
that the Reich would soon cease to pay 
the interest rates at which these loans, 
including the Young and Dawes loans, 
had been contracted. 

The British Government in the last 
week of December, 1933, addressed 
a strongly worded note to Germany, 
protesting against what it termed the 
high-handed and arbitrary policies of 
Dr. Schacht. Schacht, through his 
friend, Montagu Norman, governor 
of the Bank of England, made it 
known “that he was doing his best 
to keep the Nazis in check and to 
satisfy them with these comparative- 
ly small demands.” At home, how- 
ever, his belligerence was interpreted 
as strength and he saw to it that 
every concession he obtained from 
abroad was widely advertised in Ger- 
many to increase his prestige. Hitler 
gradually became aware that what 
little reputation for soundness his 
government enjoyed abroad was the 
result of Schacht’s reputation and co- 
operation. 
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All this conformed exactly to some 
remarks Schacht made on March 16, 
1933, when, during an interview with 
a well-known British economist and 
newspaper owner, he said: “Hitler is 
now doing as he wants, but just wait 
a month or two and he will have to 
do what I tell him to do and then we 
will have safety.” This liberal Eng- 
lishman, an economist with an inter- 
national reputation, immediately flew 
back to London to write in his paper 
that no violent economic experiments 
need be feared from Hitler’s Germany 
so long as Schacht remained in office. 

Thus Schacht, who dresses with the 
taste of a socially ambitious clerk, 
and who has all the idiosyncrasies and 
habits of the petty bourgeois, is in 
reality a modern Machiavelli. He has 
succeeded in establishing his reputa- 
tion on four different fronts: with 
the German creditors abroad, who 
today believe that they would lose 
everything were it not for him; with 
Hitler, in whose rise to power he was 
instrumental, and who needs him in 
order to placate foreign opinion; with 
German capitalists, who believe that 
he is the only man who can direct the 
economic policies of the Hitler gov- 
ernment into channels safe for pri- 
vate enterprise, and, finally, with the 
German people. 

The masses still remember Schacht 
as “the man who saved the mark.” In 
addition they are beginning to realize 
that the end of reparations and of 
German foreign debts, reduced interest 
rates and the moratoriums are to be 
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ascribed, not to Hitler, but to Schacht’s 
diligent and unremitting efforts for 
more than a decade. 

Every day Schacht’s figure looms 
larger on the German horizon. A\l- 
though ever since his appointment as 
president of the Reichsbank there 
have been from time to time rumors 
of his resignation, the likelihood that 
he will become economic dictator of 
Germany is increasing. To attain that 
goal Schacht is employing the bluff 
tactics of which he is a past master. 
Periodically he threatens to resign, but 
neither Hitler and the German indus- 
trialists nor the foreign creditors feel, 
for very different reasons, of course, 
that they can dispense with his ser- 
vices. So far Schacht has emerged 
from all encounters with increased 
strength. His bold strategy and capac- 
ity for intrigue have insured him a 
national and international position 
which is almost unparalleled in con- 
temporary politics. 

Undoubtedly Schacht’s resignation 
would throw the whole German indus- 
trial and commercial machine hope- 
lessly out of gear, and precipitate the 
collapse of the German economic struc- 
ture. Only the most drastic measures 
can keep Germany economically alive, 
and for this purpose a strong man is 
needed, a man without scruples, but 
with deep economic insight and reck- 
less courage. Schacht, convinced that 


his great hour will soon come, knows 


that he is Germany’s man of tomor- 
row and that he will again be called 
upon to save the Reich. 





Squeezing the Consumer 


By GERALD P. NYE* 


EOPLE are beginning to ask, with 
P considerable alarm, “What’s eat- 
ing the consumer?” Those who know 
their cross-word puzzles are aware 
that a consumer is an eater and vice 
versa. How, then, can the eater eat 
himself, unless, perchance, he is like 
the mythical Western immigrant who, 
in his elation over getting a job on 
the railroad, boasted that he was 
getting “one dollar a day and eat my- 
self.” The thing is a paradox akin to 
Samson’s riddle: “Out of the eater 
came forth food and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” So it may be 
with the American consumer—those 
who eat are eaten. 

What is the answer to the riddle? 
What is the solution of the paradox? 
Why must the consumer, who also 
produces, find himself eaten up by 
steadily ascending prices, so that his 
standard of living is being stealthily 
reduced until, in many places, it has 
fallen perilously near that of the 
Egyptian fellah or the Mexican peon? 
One answer cannot resolve the ques- 
tion, but here are submitted the facts 
upon which each can form for himself 
the answer. 

Continuation of the policies which, 
it is clear, have been followed by the 
administrators of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act finds big business 
rejoicing! Under the NRA insignia 
the economic plunderers of America 
seem to have: adopted “The Last 


*Mr. Nye, United States Senator from 
North Dakota, has been one of the most 
outspoken critics in Congress of the NRA. 
Some of the reasons for his opposition 
are set forth in this article. 


Round-Up” as their rallying song and 
are out to ride hard upon and drive 
into a corral all small and independent 
ventures, thus making the consumer 
the hopeless slave of monopolies and 
monopolists. It actually begins to 
dawn upon the consumer that, under 
NRA, monopoly has become stronger 
than ever. His pocketbook tells him 
so—and he believes that which speaks 
to him without a tongue. 


It is true that big business has re- 
sented some of the restrictions im- 
posed by NRA. Only for a short time, 
however, for business speedily found 
ways to wriggle around the objec- 
tionable features until, by one trick or 
another, the New Deal NRA has been 
converted into a machine which is 
more efficient than the old deal in 
that it functions to expedite enlarge- 
ment of monopoly and concentration 
of wealth and power. Only casual 
study of the personnel manning the 
machinery of NRA will demonstrate 
how well big business has taken over 
this organization which was to reform 
our economic structure, destroy the 
power of monopoly and break up the 
appalling concentration which has 
been brought about in our industrial 
system. 


The very act of permitting big busi- 
ness to snatch control of the NRA 
machinery would indicate that its ad- 
ministrators pursued the theory that 
our recovery and development were 
largely dependent upon the good 
health and strength of trusts. Though 
the trust-makers, themselves, have 
modestly insisted that industrial de- 
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velopment in the past is traceable to 
the giant industrial combinations, it 
was scarcely to be expected that any 
new deal would accept such a theory 
in the light of the part played by big 
business in bringing the economic de- 
pression upon us with such unexam- 
pled severity. Yet, the direction in 
which the industrial recovery pro- 
gram moves seems to indicate that it 
was inspired by the contention of 
J. P. Morgan and other trust-build- 
ers, made many years ago before the 
Pujo committee. Before this commit- 
tee, Mr. Morgan took credit to him- 
self and other giants in the banking 
and industrial fields for our indus- 
trial development. Here was born the 
shameless boast of the contribution 
of mere “bigness” to the attainment 
of happiness and prosperity for a 
great nation and its people. 

Justice Brandeis denounced this 
boast as vain and without foundation 
of fact, and declared, on the contrary: 


Nearly every such contribution to our 
comfort and prosperity was ‘‘initiated’’ 
without their aid. The great banking 
houses came into relation with these en- 
terprises, either after success had been 
attained or upon reorganization after the 
possibility of success had been demon- 
strated, but the funds of the hardy pio- 
neers, who had risked their all, were ex- 
hausted. 

This is true of our early railroads, of 
our early street railways and of the auto- 
mobile; of the telegraph, the telephone 
and the wireless; of gas and oil; of har- 
vesting machinery and of our steel indus- 
try; of the textile, paper and shoes indus- 
tries; and of nearly every other important 
branch of manufacture. The initiation 
of each of these enterprises may properly 
be characterized as great transactions; 
and the men who contributed the finan- 
cial aid and business management neces- 
sary for their introduction are entitled to 
a share, equally with inventors, in our 
gratitude for what has been accomplished. 
But the instances are extremely rare 
where the original financing of such en- 
terprises was undertaken by investment 
bankers, great or small. It was usually 
done by some common business men, ac- 
customed to taking risks; or by some 
well-to-do friend of the inventor or pio- 
neer, who was influenced largely by con- 
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siderations other than money-getting, 
Here and there you will find that banker- 
aid was given; but usually in those cases 
it was a small, local banking concern, not 
the great banking house, which helped to 
initiate the undertaking. 

Powerful combinations, controlling 
the production and distribution of the 
necessities of modern life, have never 
exercised a salutary or beneficial in- 
fluence upon the actual interests of a 
community or a country. Their pri- 
mary purpose is not to extend bless- 
ings to the many; they are born in 
greed, conceived for the profit of their 
creators. There is yet to be found the 
trust or monopoly whose formation 
and purpose has not arisen from the 
profit motive. 

No wonder the monopolists chant 
the praises of NRA and push their 
agents into places created by NRA to 
regulate business, to make it observe 
fair practices and thus become, by the 
power of United States law, the 
Stalins and the Mussolinis of Amer- 
ica! What is there—what can there 
be—for the consumer in such a pros- 
pect? He is now called upon to pay 
even greater profits than those in the 
past which monopoly has exacted. 

Centralization of industry, concen- 
tration of wealth through industrial 
control, the unfair trade practices 
which big business resorted to in the 
endeavor to destroy competition, the 
effort to maintain prices such as 
would pay a return on the fictitious 
capitalizations which industry wrote 
during the boom days—all were the 
causes of increasing concern in those 
years leading to the crash of 1929. 
But the seemingly prosperous years 
were too swift in their flight to per- 
mit us to ponder upon the direction 
in which we were drifting. However, 
after three years of do-nothingism, 
following the wreck of 1929, the na- 
tion was ready to move for a bill of 
divorcement from the old order and 
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to seek and pursue happiness with a 
new deal for spouse. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act became law 
to accomplish that divorcement and 
reunion. 


It expressed no new purpose, nor 
did the law spring, like Athena, fully 
armed, from the head of Jove. For 
several years other members of Con- 
gress and I had been thinking about 
bills which would curb monopoly and 
assure industry fair play through the 
adoption of codes of fair competition. 
These measures differed from the 
NIRA in one important particular: 
they were intended to strengthen the 
anti-trust laws. Thus a bill which I 
introduced carried the following pro- 
vision: “The foregoing provisions of 
this section shall not abridge or inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction over such 
practices, with which the several dis- 
trict courts of the United States have 
heretofore been invested by the Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890 or the provisions of 
this act. Nothing in this section shall 
in any way modify the provisions of 
the acts of Congress relating to mo- 
nopolies and the penalties provided 
for under said acts.” 


It was natural to assume that the 
NRA would offer the same safeguards 
in seeking to accomplish the same 
ends as these previous bills, especially 
since President Roosevelt had ex- 
pressed an attitude toward small in- 
dustry and big business which was 
well known. Concerning the initial 
purpose of the NRA, the President 
said: “We are seeking the encourage- 
ment of small, local industries, thus 
furthering the principles of a better 
balanced life.” Again, the President 
has declared that business has never 
been known to purge itself of its own 
iniquities. A great majority of the 
Congress and of the nation followed 
him, knowing that he spoke the truth. 
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Some one—not the President—kept 
“the word of promise to our ear and 
broke it to our hope.” As a result, 
small, local industries are downcast 
and dismayed; consumers are eaten 
up with anxiety over the morrow. 
Only from the ranks of big business 
come the sounds of jubilation. 

NRA was to regulate big business. 
Instead, big business has taken over 
NRA and is, with the aid of its “in- 
side men,” about to exercise control 
over prices on a scale never before 
known. The consumer will be the vic- 
tim upon the altar of enlarged greed. 
Labor has some protection, but the 
consumer is without even the shadow 
of it. 

No other result can be expected 
from a cult which bows down and 
worships Bigness. If, to console our- 
selves, we say to each other, as NRA 
officials have said, that it is easier 
to regulate fewer and bigger indus- 
tries than it is to regulate a multitude 


of small concerns, then we say we can 
do what we have not been able to do, 
or have not done, in all the years that 


monopoly has been with us. Bigness 
has never submitted to regulation. 
Bigness has always held sway and will 
continue to do so as long as it is per- 
mitted to remain big. It is the New 
Anarchy. Meanwhile, the consumer 
must meet the bill which big business 
presents for payment. He is become 
as a prey to the powerful and there 
is none to save him. 

It seems to me that Justice Peck- 
ham, more than thirty years ago, told 
us what future was in store for the 
consumer and the country if Bigness 
became the shrine of our national 
worship, as it seems to have under 
NRA. This jurist declared: 


Trusts are combinations of capital, 
whose purpose in combining is to control 
the production or manufacture of any 
particular article in the market and, by 
such control, dictate the prices at which 
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the article shall be sold, the effect being 
to drive out of business all the small 
dealers in the community and to render 
the public subject to the decision of the 
combination as to what price shall be 
paid for the article. 

In this light it is not material that the 
price of an article may be lowered. It is 
the power of the combination to raise it, 
and the result, in any event, is unfor- 
tunate for the country, by depriving it of 
the services of a large number of small 
but independent dealers who are familiar 
with the business and who had spent their 
lives in it, and who supported themselves 
and their families from the small profits 
realized thereon. Whether they be able 
to find other avenues to earn their live- 
lihood is not so material, because it is 
not for the real prosperity of any country 
that such changes should occur which re- 
sult in transferring an independent busi- 
ness man, the head of his establishment, 
small though it might be, into a mere ser- 
vant or agent of a corporation for selling 
the commodities he once manufactured or 
dealt in, having no voice in shaping the 
business policy of the company and bound 
to obey the orders issued by others. Nor 
is it for the substantial interests of the 
country that any one commodity should 
be within the sole will of one powerful 
combination of capital. 


America has devoted itself to and 


confined itself to production problems 
so long that entire sympathy seems to 
have been lost for the consumer. Yet 
the two are co-equal, integral parts 
of the whole and completely interde- 


pendent. We will wake up with a 
start one of these days to the fact 
that national recovery depends upon 
the consumer and upon his buying 
power. Recovery is not on the way, 
nor will prosperity come around that 
corner, so long as we reduce that buy- 
ing power by giving our trust-makers 
an increased right to levy their tolls. 

Let us observe wherein NRA is 
working painful injury on the con- 
sumer. Within the NRA is the so- 
called Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
presumably to look after the inter- 
ests of the consumer in code making. 
It is common knowledge in Washing- 
ton, however, that the board has been 
little heeded and all but ignored. 
Moreover, consumer interest has had 
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very little consideration in such in- 
dustrial codes as have been adopted. 
That should not be surprising under 
a system which finds big business set 
to reach a goal of still greater profits 
and so solidly in the saddle that it can 
ride roughshod over all objections. 
The consumers’ board has counted 
among its members some very worthy 
men and women. Undoubtedly, the 
many retirements from this division 
can be traced to the manner in which 
the board’s wishes were continually 
ignored. At least the board has been 
quite ineffective in securing for the 
consumer reasonable consideration or 
a voice in code making. 

Hence it can be accepted that codes 
have been written with the purpose of 
bringing a more equitable division of 
profits between capital and _ labor. 
Even here Bigness cheated. The auto- 
mobile industry was one of the early 
ones to crawl under the blanket of a 
code. General Motors Corporation re- 
cently made its 1933 report to stock- 
holders and the New York Post made 
the report the basis for this pleasing 
little editorial: 


Sales in dollars rose 31 per cent. 

Net earnings increased 50,000 per cent. 

Average annual wages rose three-quar- 
ters of 1 per cent. 


Here is the evidence of how NRA 
has operated to provide fairer distri- 
bution of profits between capital and 


-labor! Labor has gained no new buy- 


ing power, while the consumer must 
meet the fearful exactions of the 
enormously increased profits. 

Under the codes, as adopted, what 
amounts to price-fixing by monopoly 
is accomplished through a price-post- 
ing system. The determination of 
what is a fair price is based upon the 
costs of production found in the “most 
representative” industry in a given 
field of production. The “most rep- 
resentative” is invariably the producer 
responsible for the greatest produc- 
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tion—a monopolist or would-be mo- 
nopolist. Prices are posted and fixed 
accordingly; the consumer pays the 
pill, and the small industry fades out 
of the picture because it has lost its 
only weapon—its lower production 
costs and selling price. 

In determining production costs, 
upon which consumer costs are based, 
a very heavy element is that of return 
upon invested capital. During the 
boom years industries created capital 
structures entirely out of keeping 
with actual investment. Companies 
were bought for investment purposes 
one day, watered two or three times 
and sold the next day to the investing 
world at prices far above the honest 
and actual value involved. Now we 
find, under NRA, these “representa- 
tive” concerns determining what the 
consumer shall pay on these exagger- 
ated and dishonest values. But any 
recovery program is doomed to fail- 
ure if its main objective is to assure 
profit on watered investments. To 
continue such a course and continue 
to permit profit on fictitious capital- 
ization invites another crash, more 
severe and lasting than even that of 
1929 has proved to be. The consumer 
simply cannot bear the burden. 

NRA has within it great possibili- 
ties of large improvement in economic 
conditions, but these improvements 
can and will come only with such 
changes in NRA as will take its ad- 
ministration out of the grip of greedy 
engineers and place it in the hands of 
those who envision the needs and in- 
terests of the consumer and who rec- 
ognize that bigness in business means 
more centralization, less employment 
and less buying power. The real need 
is for decentralization, more employ- 
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ment and tremendously increased buy- 
ing power. There is nothing in com- 
mon between monopoly and the con- 
sumer. So long as monopoly stays in 
power and increases that power, as 
under NRA today, so long will the 
consumer be the slave of overlords 
who take all and give nothing. 

Congress cannot evade its responsi- 
bility in connection with the present 
situation. Our trusts and syndicates 
are not the outcome of a natural eco- 
nomic development. They are the 
creatures of law. Their existence is 
the result of privileges conferred, and 
privileges are granted by statute. In 
the present administration of NRA, 
there is no attempt to codify the 
trusts, banking interests and public 
utilities. They write their own ticket. 
They have been given a free hand, 
while the farmer and small business 
units are subjected to regimentation. 
But regimentation can only be suc- 
cessful by resorting to force, and 
force—in its final analysis—means 
bayonets. The American people may 
be driven to desperation, but the time 
is not yet come when they will sub- 
mit to be ruled by the man on horse- 
back. 

So far, the course steered by NRA 
promises to give us as a people a more 
serious problem than any we have yet 
faced. It must be changed, and that 
quickly, and made to function truly as 
a New Deal. / Today NRA is nothing 
more than the old deal thrown into 
high gear, ruthlessly driven over the 
consumer by big business and its 
agents, to the end that there may be 
greater and yet greater profits for 
the few and less of all earth’s good- 
ness and contentment and happiness 
for the many. 
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By BERNHARD OSTROLENK* 


SAIAH gives some economic informa- 
tion on how prosperity was to be 
brought about in Israel. He recites 
that “they helped every one his neigh- 
bor; and every one said to his brother, 
be of good courage. So the carpenter 
encouraged the goldsmith, and he that 
smootheth with the hammer him that 
smote the anvil, saying, it is ready for 
the soldering.” 

Holy Writ is hazy on the net result 
of this combination of benevolence, 
business optimism and the re-estab- 
lishment of employment in the dura- 
ble goods industries of the carpenter, 
goldsmith, solderer, but the program 
in the light of modern economics 
seems fundamentally sound. It is 
the failure of the present Administra- 
tion to follow the last counsel, that of 
looking after the durable goods in- 
dustry, that today largely hampers re- 
vival of industrial activity. 

Unemployment is today largely cen- 
tred in the durable goods industries, 
the industries that produce iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, automobiles 
and trucks, locomotives, ships, lum- 
ber, cement, plate glass, coke, and 
those that contribute to the construc- 
tion industry. Out of 11,000,000 un- 
employed workers, 7,000,000 belong to 
the durable goods industries, and less 
than 700,000 in the non-durable goods 
industries—textiles, leather goods, pa- 
per and printing, tobacco products and 
so on. The remainder of the unem- 
ployed are in the service industries. 


*Dr. Ostrolenk is an economist who has 
frequently contributed articles to this 
magazine and is the author of various 
books on our present problems, 
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These estimates of the American 
Federation of Labor are confirmed 
by figures issued by the United States 
Department of Labor, which show 
that the total number of workers em- 
ployed in the durable goods indus- 
tries, exclusive of the construction 
industry, was 4,200,000 in November, 
1929, and that it dropped to 2,600,000 
in November, 1933, a decline of 1,600,- 
000. If we add to this 1,600,000 the 
3,000,000 idle workers out of 4,000,- 
000 normally employed in the con- 
struction industry, we arrive at a 
total of from 4,600,000 to 5,000,000. 
The corresponding figures for the con- 
sumptive goods industries are 4,500,- 
000 employed in November, 1929, and 
3,700,000 in November, 1933, a de- 
cline of about 700,000. Though the fig- 
ure for the unemployed in the durable 
goods industries is lower than esti- 
mated by the A. F. of L., the impor- 
tant point is that it agrees with the 
relative status of employment in the 
two groups of industries. 

The crux of unemployment, there- 
fore, is in the durable goods indus- 
tries that sometimes are referred to 


' as the heavy industries, or the capi- 


tal goods industries. These are the 
industries that have been the Cin- 
derella of the New Deal and that 
await a Prince Charming to make 
them happy. 

We need not here rehearse the de- 
pressing waste of unemployment when 
willing and competent man-power 
cannot find work. In the durable goods 
industries this waste is even greater 
than mere numbers indicate, because 
here we have the skilled workers of 
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the nation. They include our archi- 
tects and engineers, mechanics and 
technicians, workers whose capital 
consists of the training and skill they 
have acquired as technicians. 

In the same week that Representa- 
tive Snell, the House minority leader, 
announced that “the period for the 
emergency is over,” the Federal Re- 
lief Administrator announced that the 
number of families requiring public re- 
lief had reached a new high of 4,700,- 
000, involving some 16,500,000 people, 
with April expenditures for public re- 
lief of $90,000,000 as against $53,000,- 
000 in January. This did not include 
the large number of unemployed who 
were receiving no public relief but 
were exhausting their savings or 
were receiving help from relatives and 
friends. 

The fact that the combined business 
activity index now has risen 26 per 
cent above 1933 is cheering but not 
reassuring in the face of 11,000,000 
unemployed and with distress among 
them increasing sharply. It is now 
becoming evident that the NRA, the 
AAA, the CWA and other emergency 
measures have gone about as far as 
they can to restore employment and 
that none of them has favorably af- 
fected the heavy goods industries. Ini- 
tiates have complained for the last 
year that the New Deal has ignored 
the importance of the durable goods 
industries and has concentrated un- 
duly upon the industries that supply 
food and clothing; that there can be 
no industrial recovery without a re- 
vival of the heavy industries. 

One of the reasons why the capital 
goods industries have been the step- 
child of the New Deal is that they do 
not readily respond to direct stimula- 
tion. Many of them depend upon other 
industries. There is no point in manu- 
facturing steel unless construction for 
automobiles or for railroads sets up a 
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demand. To an even more important 
degree, this holds true for the manu- 
facturers of tools and machinery. 
These industries can be revived only 
when factories are working to capac- 
ity, and causing a great amount of 
obsolescence or demanding expansion. 
The most important consumer of the 
captial goods industry is the construc- 
tion industry. For obvious reasons the 
erection of new factories, office build- 
ings and apartment houses and the ex- 
tension of railroads and utilities have 
fallen off sharply since 1929. 

Dimly the administration did recog- 
nize the need of stimulating the dura- 
ble goods industries when last Sum- 
mer it added to the National Recovery 
Act a $3,300,000,000 public works pro- 
gram. It was hoped, on the passing of 
the act, that between the public works 
program and the NRA a large portion 
of the unemployed would be absorbed 
before Christmas. But it became evi- 
dent before long that the preliminary 
work necessary to award contracts for 
construction under the PWA was al- 
together too slow to provide much em- 
ployment from that source so soon. 
While the NRA, which was intended 
to help the consumer goods industries, 
almost came up to expectations, the 
PWA was lamentably sluggish in get- 
ting under way. 

The President consequently lopped 
off $400,000,000 from the PWA funds 
to provide prompt employment for 
some 4,000,000 people under CWA 
projects. Before that, by executive or- 
der, he had already transferred $324,- 
000,000 to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Another $100,000,000 was 
taken from the PWA funds to expand 
the work of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Smaller sums were used to 
carry on the work at Boulder Dam, 
the Grand Coulee Dam and other 
reclamation projects that did not 
make new work, but only maintained 
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existing employment. Another $600,- 
000,000, partially appropriated for 
road building, was a transfer from the 
regular budget to the emergency 
budget and merely continued employ- 
ment on construction under way. This 
sum was exhausted in the Spring of 
1934. The $238,000,000 appropriated 
for the construction of naval vessels 
is to be spent over a period of five 
years and will not create new jobs, but 
will keep in employment workers now 
engaged in shipbuilding. An allocation 
of $153,000,000 for railroads has been 
all used. 

About $1,300,000,000 is left. This 
will be spent during 1934 on public 
works construction. This sum, it is 
estimated by Secretary Ickes, will 
employ at the peak about 1,000,000 
men a month, but even it is not like- 
ly to be all expended during 1934. In- 
cluded in this are non-Federal proj- 
ects amounting to $628,000,000 and 
including such items as the New York 


Triborough Bridge, $44,200,000; the 
New York subway, $23,100,000; the 
Chicago sewers, $37,000,000; Phila- 
delphia bridge railway, $11,900,000; 
San Francisco waterworks, $12,000,- 


000; Minneapolis sewers, $11,500,- 
000; Los Angeles building, $9,300,- 
000; Cleveland sewers, $8,900,000. 
Some twenty of these projects are of 
considerable magnitude and consti- 
tute approximately one-third of the 
non-Federal projects. How rapidly 
these projects can be initiated to ab- 
sorb unemployed workers is highly 
problematical. 

In brief, the New Deal theoretical- 
ly provided $3,300,000,000 to stimu- 
late the heavy goods industries. Ac- 
tually only a relatively small amount 
has been made available for that pur- 
pose, and not nearly enough to re- 
employ the vast mass of idle work- 
ers. Moreover, the effectiveness of the 
stimulus is greatly diminished by the 
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fact that its force is distributed over 
too long a period. 

A new unemployment crisis is there- 
fore in the offing as soon as the mod- 
erate absorption of the unemployed 
during the next few months ceases to 
conceal the gravity of the situation. 
Another large relief fund will be nec- 
essary in the Fall to avoid Winter 
distress of some 6,000,000 or 7,000,- 
000 unemployed. Another hasty CWA 
fund will have to be improvised. Prob- 
ably there will be another $400,000,- 
000 which under pressure will later 
be augmented by another $900,000,- 
000 in the Spring. This would be a 
repetition of the relief history of 
1933-34 without stimulating genuine 
employment in industries for which 
workers are trained. The expendi- 
tures will no doubt stimulate the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, but the 
problem of the many unemployed in 
the various branches of the capital 
goods industries will remain the same. 
Obviously fresh efforts to rev_ve the 
durable goods industries are impera- 
tively needed. 


A partial method of calculating the 
importance of the durable goods in- 
dustries is by the volume of financing 
intended for new construction and ex- 
tension or improvement of existing 
productive equipment. Even this fig- 
ure is not all-inclusive since it omits 


' a considerable amount of construction 


undertaken by corporations without 
resort to public financing. Between 
1920 and 1925 the total volume of 
such new financing averaged $4,200,- 
000,000. During the next five years 
the average rose to $7,700,000,000. In 
1930 it was a little over $7,000,000,000, 
but by 1932 the total had dropped be- 
low $1,200,000,000. 

In addition to this significant de- 
cline, an examination of the figures 
shows an important change has taken 
place in the make-up of the totals. 
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Before 1929 about 70 per cent of the 
new financing was for private con- 
struction, whereas in 1932 only about 
one-third was for private construc- 
tion and well over two-thirds was sup- 
plied by public bodies. In 1933 private 
construction had dwindled to an even 
smaller proportion. The bulk of new 
construction for the past two years 
has come from public sources. Not only 
the relative standing but the total con- 
tributed by public bodies has declined 
sharply. For the five years from 1927 
to 1931, inclusive, public construction 
averaged well over $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually. In 1933 it was about $1,500,- 
000,000 and in 1934, when Federal 
projects are added, it is estimated the 
total will hardly reach $2,000,000,000. 

A revival of the durable goods in- 
dustries must come from either pub- 
lic or private capital construction. It 
has been the complaint of private in- 
dustry that its capital construction is 
being hampered, retarded and, in fact, 
prevented by the punitive provision of 
the 1933 Securities Act, whereby cor- 
poration officials are made liable for 
misstatements or omissions of in- 
formation regarding new securities. 
Issues of new securities must precede 
construction, since financing is to con- 
struction what electricity is to a dy- 
namo. There may be something in the 
complaint in exceptional cases, but 
the fact is that private construction 
and the issuing of new securities by 
non-governmental bodies came to a 
standstill long before the Securities 
Act was passed. And even the most 
vociferous advocates of revision of the 
act admit that it is not likely to bring 
about a great deal of new financing 
within the next year. Moreover, some 
new capital has been successfully 
floated since the act was passed. 
Therefore, whatever the arguments 
may be for revision, it will have little 
or no influence at present in bringing 
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back prosperity to the heavy goods 
industries. 

Congress is considering other as- 
pects of the financing problem. As 
this is written there is the proposal to 
fill the gap in our financial system by 
providing long-term capital (five to 
ten years) for small business enter- 
prises by permitting the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to discount such loans 
made by commercial banks. Hitherto 
there was no definite place where a 
small business man needing $5,000 or 
$10,000 could obtain the money. He 
could not go to the financial centres 
because the loan was too small. A 
prudent commercial bank would not 
invest its demand deposits in such 
term loans. Many commercial banks 
did extend such loans only to find 
their funds frozen when the need for 
liquidity arose, because such loans 
were not eligible for discount with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The new law will bring such loans 
within the province of orderly financ- 
ing, but it is not expected that an 
important volume of capital construc- 
tion will develop as a result. A survey 
by the Federal Reserve Board indi- 
cates that new construction will 
amount to about $750,000,000. This 
is not a negligible sum, but it is not 
sufficiently important to have much 
effect on the unemployment problem. 

New home financing is another 
direction in which improved methods 
may bring about some stimulus to 
construction. At present the financing 
of new homes is anarchic and archaic. 
Anyone attempting to build a home, 
even in good times, finds the financ- 
ing program beset with difficulties, 
but since the depression the obstacles 
have become almost insurmountable. 
If the borrower needs, say, a $6,500 
mortgage, he must find in his neigh- 
borhood a man who has this exact 
sum available. If fortunate enough to 
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find a lender the loan will then be 
made for three to five years. Amorti- 
zation is scarcely ever worked out 
scientifically nor is the borrower nor- 
mally in a position to liquidate the 
mortgage when it matures. Usually 
it is shifted or renewed after the bor- 
rower has consented to pay certain 
premium and renewal charges which 
raise the interest rates considerably. 

During the depression, when lend- 
ers are reluctant to renew loans and 
the mortgages cannot be shifted to 
new lenders, the maturing date has 
proved a Waterloo for home owners. 
Many of them, not in arrears for 
taxes, interest or other service 
charges of the mortgage, have lost 
their homes simply because of inabil- 
ity to lift the mortgage at the date 
of maturity. Several States have en- 
acted legislation declaring a mora- 
torium on this type of mortgage fore- 
closure. Obviously, the mortgage sys- 
tem for home owners needs a radical 
revision. There are before Congress 
proposals intended to broaden the 
authority of the Home Owners Loan 
Board to enable it to make well- 
secured loans on new home construc- 
tion to be amortized over a period of 
twenty years. 

Ability to obtain mortgages for 
home construction at reasonable rates, 
with amortization provisions that coin- 
cide with depreciation, may stimulate 
a great deal of building, even during 
the depression when homes appear to 
be a drug on the market. But most 
competent observers are agreed that, 
while a government institution could 
greatly assist the construction indus- 
try when revival is under way and the 
shortage in housing becomes more se- 
verely felt, construction is not likely 
in the near future on a scale large 
enough to help in solving the unem- 
ployment problem in the durable goods 
industry. 
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We are therefore thrown back on 
another effort to revive the capital 
goods industries by another public 
works program. One basic difficulty 
is that the announcement, say, of a 
$10,000,000,000 public works program 
would promptly revive fears of infla- 
tion and that the efforts of the gov- 
ernment might be defeated by the 
flight of capital from the country. 
Capital, instead of being coaxed out 
of hiding, might be chased out of the 
country. To some degree this has been 
the history of all previous attempts to 
revive industrial activity by means of 
a government construction program. 

It has been seriously suggested that 
an important item in the agenda of a 
world economic conference might be a 
joint attempt of the industrial nations 
of the world to bring about recovery 
by governmental construction pro- 
grams. But in the absence of such an 
international public works consortium, 
the practical question remains wheth- 
er the flight of capital from the United 
States in consequence of the announce- 
ment would be sufficiently serious to 
jeopardize the remedial effects of such 
a program. It would depend largely 
on the method of financing and the 
collateral steps taken by the adminis- 
tration to assure the country of the 
orthodoxy of its budgetary program. 

Students of finance are fairly well 
agreed that the present public debt is 
not a serious item in our national 
economy. On the basis of wealth it is 
far less than the debt burden now 
borne by Great Britain. Income taxes 
also are far less than those imposed 
upon the British people. The United 
States can undoubtedly bear an addi- 
tional debt burden and the taxpayers 
could assume additional income taxes 
if industrial revival would be the out- 
come, 


If we are to have another public 
works program, the projects to be un- 
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dertaken should be carefully selected. 
One type of public works program 
would consist of Federal projects, 
including Federal institutions, public 
buildings, road construction, public 
improvements, such as flood protec- 
tion, parks, roads, grade-crossings and 
other projects of general benefit to 
be paid for in full by the Federal 
Treasury. Another set of projects 
might be those of special benefit to 
States, municipalities or other polit- 
ical units. These are generally re- 
ferred to as non-Federal projects 
and include schools, college buildings, 
sewers, water works, bridges, drain- 
age and irrigation projects and so 
forth. The non-Federal projects should 
be self-liquidating in so far as the 
money is merely borrowed from the 
Federal Government. 

In the public works program of 
1933 some $600,000,000 was allocated 
for non-Federal projects, many of 
which received an outright grant of 
30 per cent of the cost and a loan of 
70 per cent on the remainder. Some of 
them received only a loan and some 
of them merely a grant, but most of 
them received both loans and grants. 
The theory of the grant was to en- 
courage construction at this time and 
to reimburse the public bodies for ex- 
tra expense incurred to comply with 
certain labor and code provisions made 
mandatory in the grant and loan ar- 
rangement, 


The offer has proved a huge suc- 
cess. There are some $4,500,000,000 
of acceptable non-Federal projects 
for which no further funds were avail- 
able when the applications were made. 
This figure could apparently be aug- 
mented if the grants were increased 
and the eligibility of non-Federal 
projects for grants or loans or both 
were more liberally interpreted. Pri- 
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vate surveys have shown opportuni- 
ties for starting and getting under 
way in 1934 some $10,000,000,000 
worth of Federal and non-Federal 
projects which would re-employ mil- 
lions of workers in the durable goods 
industries. Speed is essential if the 
gains thus far obtained by the NRA 
and the AAA and such contributions 
as have been made by the PWA and 
the CWA are to be conserved and 
rendered effective for a genuine re- 
covery. If Congress adjourns without 
taking effective action by the only 
method now possible to provide self- 
respecting employment for a most 
valuable and well-trained corps of 
workers, a new unemployment crisis 
will be upon us and new emergencies 
will arise. 

While the need for immediate steps 
to relieve unemployment in the dura- 
ble goods industries is obvious, for 
long-term planning there must be a 
better adjustment between the num- 
ber of workers in the durable goods 
and in the consumption goods indus- 
tries, J. A. Hobson, the English econo- 
mist, has shown that the enlargement 
of productive capacity finally leads 
to restricting the purchasing power 
available for consumption goods, a 
development which is the basis of 
most depressions. We need not here 
discuss this theory because we are 
already confronted with the fact that 
we have a group of workers who have 
been drawn into the capital goods in- 
dustries by the opportunities of em- 
ployment. The long-term program 
might include a change in redistribu- 
might include a change in redistri- 
bution of workers, but the present 
emergency demands that we deal 
with it forthwith on the basis of our 
present capacities, skill and plant 
equipment. 





Switzerland’s Sane Nationalism 


By ALEXIS FRANCOIS* 


ESs than two centuries ago the civ- 
L ilized world looked upon Switzer- 
land as a new Arcadia. It was the 
homeland of the legendary liberator, 
William Tell. Isolated by its moun- 
tains in the very heart of Europe, it 
was thought to be peopled by robust 
peasants and pretty peasant girls al- 
ways picturesquely clad in their Sun- 
day best. To the poetic imagination 
Switzerland was the home of primitive 
felicity, sheltered from political vicis- 
situdes elsewhere. Its unique freedom 
shone like a lighthouse in the midst 
of nations bowed under the yoke of 
despotic monarchs. 


This idyl turned out to be largely 
a mirage when the country, torn by 
factions, was swept like chaff before 
the storm of the French Revolution. 
Out of the turmoil it was reborn, but 
also transformed. And this trans- 
formation, which continued through- 
out the nineteenth century, was not 
accomplished without new troubles 
and ofttimes bloody struggles in which 
political passions had their lamentable 
effects. Nor have the Swiss yet es- 
caped them. Only a little while ago 
civil strife caused bloodshed in Zurich 
and Geneva. 

Although no Arcadia exists out- 
side the imagination of poets, the 
relative happiness which modern 
Switzerland enjoys is an object of 
admiration or of envy. This is due 


*A leading figure in Swiss literary life, 
a professor in the University of Geneva 
and co-founder with Gonzague de Rey- 
nold of the Nouvelle Société Helvétique, 
M. Francois is well known as an authori- 
tative writer on Swiss affairs. 
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perhaps to a system of law and order 
which might well serve as an example 
to other European nations. 

The Switzerland of the twentieth 
century is no longer an isolated coun- 
try. Tourists swarm all over it. Criss- 
crossed by railways over which roar 
international expresses day and night, 
it has come to be called the turntable 
of Europe. Canals are gradually link- 
ing the great rivers which flow from 
the glaciers. The sides of even the 
highest Alps, already pierced by tun- 
nels, are being covered more and more 
extensively by motor roads. 

As for the peasants who once made 
up almost the entire population, they 
still exist, but are now prosperous and 
won over to the comfort and luxury of 
the towns. Switzerland is the European 
country in which the so-called Amer- 
ican standard of living is best main- 
tained. On the other hand, manufac- 
tures are developing more rapidly 
than agriculture. There are indus- 
tries large and small which, import- 
ing their raw materials from abroad, 
naturally seek markets abroad for 
their output. The Swiss too must deal 
with the thorny problem of the trade- 
balance. For this reason finance has 
become increasingly important. After 
a long period of prosperity Swiss 
private banks have now reached the 
era of great banking corporations. 
These tend to serve as turntables for 
European investment which is at once 
roving and unstable. Swiss finance is 
no less eager than Swiss industry to 
find opportunities abroad. 

Turning to Swiss intellectual life, 
we find that it is based on as broad 
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and highly developed an educational 
system as that of any country. Teach- 
ing has always been a Swiss science, 
or art. Its aim has been to form an 
educated élite, members of which are 
to be found all over the world. Swiss 
science and Swiss theology have been 
ever since the Reformation universal 
in their influence, even though the 
total population has never been more 
than about 4,000,000. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, Swiss national life has to with- 
stand the shocks of European politics, 
not only in time of war—it was mo- 
mentarily paralyzed by the World 
War—but also in time of peace. At 
present the effervescence of national- 
ism in France, of national socialism 
in Germany, of fascism in Italy—not 
to mention Russian communism— 
causes constant agitation in Switzer- 
land, or at least an uneasiness which 
allows no respite to the federal gov- 
ernment or the people at large. Un- 
ceasing vigilance is required to repel 
the vast tides of European social un- 
rest. The right of asylum, so liberal- 
ly granted by the Swiss Republic, in- 
volves a constant danger of invasion 
by men or ideas. Switzerland today 
has nearly 400,000 aliens as against 
3,500,000 citizens. 

Add to these facts the peculiar 
character of the Swiss confederation, 
formed in the course of centuries by 
the union of twenty-two cantons or 
little individualistic States. Add also 
that there are three or four different 
peoples speaking different languages 
and in more or less active opposition 
to one another. Yet the Swiss State is 
not fragile, a shapeless conglomerate 
lost in the European community. 
Despite its many handicaps and out- 
ward changes, it has shown remark- 
able powers of resistance and been 
most successful in extricating itself 
from extremely delicate situations. 
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Switzerland and Its Neighbors 


This is certainly not due to unusual 
cleverness, but rather to some sort of 
innate conservatism. 

This conservatism arises from a 
strong civic tradition which modern 
anarchy has been unable to under- 
mine and which, kept alive by demo- 
cratic practice, takes hold of the mind 
of the citizen from infancy. The Swiss 
people are, on the whole, honest and 
imbued with a sense of duty, and the 
same can be said of their officials. 
Civic discipline, moreover, is further 
strengthened by the influence of com- 
pulsory service in the national militia. 

Swiss public life consequently ex- 
hibits a minimum of necessary change 
and a maximum of reassuring stabil- 
ity. Change, whether in manners and 
morals or in politics, is distasteful to 
the great majority of the people, for 
they feel that their very existence 
depends upon avoiding experiments. 
Except in one or two cantons which 
are more excitable politically than the 
others, officeholders are rarely re- 
placed before death or voluntary 
retirement. This practice is observed 
particularly in the annual elections 
to the Federal Council, which directs 
the affairs of the confederation. 
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“As few jolts as possible’—such 
might well be the motto of Swiss 
democracy today. Its application is 
easy because its basic inspiration is 
three words which were borrowed 
long ago from the strictly republican 
ideology—independence, equality, neu- 
trality. The whole history of the Swiss 
Confederation might be regarded as 
an ascent toward this threefold ideal. 

The ideal of independence is that of 
the twenty-two little States or can- 
tons which, differing in race and 
language, have sought to guarantee 
their liberty in a voluntary union. 
Union naturally involved certain sac- 
rifices, and these have increased as 
centralization became more and more 
necessary. Thus, unification has been 
gradually extended to foreign policy, 
national defense, currency, law and, 
up to a certain point, to police admin- 
istration and education. This result 
was not achieved in a day, nor with- 
out great care to deal fairly with the 
legitimate susceptibilities of cantonal 
autonomy. For example, the federal 
army; in its embryonic form, dates 
from 1815, but the Swiss civil and 
penal codes were not submitted for 
popular ratification until 1898. 

Switzerland’s successful political 
evolution has been largely due to the 
direct, democratic method which origi- 
nated with the confederation itself, 
Each time that the prerogatives of the 
cantons have been curtailed the people 
have been called upon to give their 
approval. Parliamentary centraliza- 
tion is constantly moderated by the 
exercise of popular rights, by legisla- 
tive initiative and referendum. Very 
rarely, and only on critical occasions 
—to put an end to some local dispute, 
or to safeguard the federal constitu- 
tion—has the confederation been led 
to curb the cantons. The evolution of 
Swiss democracy might indeed serve 
as a model for any other confed- 
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eration, for a league of nations or 
for any system aiming at the estab- 
lishment of genuine equality among 
States or citizens. 

All the Swiss cantons, great or 
small, have the same rights in the 
confederation; all are expected to take 
an active part in State affairs. The 
system which, in the old Switzer- 
land, distinguished between sovereign 
States and subject communities, gave 
way in the nineteenth century to an 
equal sovereignty for all, except that 
two or three “director” cantons re- 
tained the privilege of being always 
represented on the Federal Council, 
but only so long as it was not against 
the will of the people as a whole. 

To the equality of the cantons must 
be added a civic equality which takes 
no account of differences of class or 
religion. Switzerland is today a mid- 
dle-class country in which wealth is 
widely distributed. Its institutions, 
private as well as public, constantly 
seek to bring together citizens of all 
conditions. Occasions for fraterniz- 
ing, in the best sense of the word, are 
provided by the great national holi- 
days, when thousands gather for pa- 
triotic celebrations, sports or drama 
and music. These gatherings demon- 
strate that Swiss tradition and the 
class-struggle are incompatible. 

Religion has ceased to provoke the 
violent antagonisms which, at the time 
of the Reformation and of free-think- 
ing radicalism, almost transformed 
the country into a battlefield. Today, 
although the great majority of the 
Swiss are Protestants, the country is 
really one of diverse beliefs. The 
various creeds compete with all the 
more spirit because they are equal in 
the eyes of the law and because they 
respect one another. 

But the most significant equality 
is that of race and language. None 
of the three or four different races 
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and three or four different languages 
may claim any superiority over the 
others, even though they are unequal 
in strength. At present, 71 per cent 
of the Swiss speak German, 21 per 
cent French, a little more than 6 per 
cent Italian and a little more than 1 
per cent Romansch or Rheto-Roman. 
This diversity does not prevent them 
from living in harmony, for differ- 
ences of language seldom arouse feel- 
ing. German, French and Italian are 
used without distinction in public de- 
liberations, though everybody does 
not speak all three. The well-educat- 
ed make a point of doing so, and many 
others are obliged to learn all three 
languages for business reasons. 

Contrary to expectation, the lan- 
guage of the Germanic majority has 
not been the one to profit most. The 
German Swiss speak and read French 
and Italian more willingly than the 
French and Italian Swiss speak and 
read German. From this point of view 
French Switzerland is the most remiss 
or else the most particularistic of the 
three linguistic communities. The lin- 
guistic equilibrium, apparently upset 
by the preponderance of the Germanic 
group, is maintained in practice by 
common consent and good-will, and by 
the satisfaction of communicating 
with the mind of Europe through 
three great linguistic channels. 

The same thing has taken place in 
regard to Swiss culture. There has 
been, for example, a noticeable decline 
in Germanic influence over the intellec- 
tuals of French Switzerland. Gone is 
the time when a Frédéric Amiel went 
to Germany to arm himself against 
French thought and taste. Today, 
Swiss scholars and artists are drawn 
to Paris. German Swiss newspapers 
and books, if not translated, find com- 
paratively few readers in French and 
Italian Switzerland; on the other hand, 
the German Swiss show much more 
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appreciation of the literary endeavors 
of their compatriots. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to consider the influence of Carl Spit- 
teler, reputed the greatest poet of 
modern Switzerland. But he was a 
universal rather than a national poet. 
Scarcely popular in German Switzer- 
land, he has not had many more read- 
ers in French Switzerland, though in 
the latter he was féted during his life- 
time, especially because of his attitude 
during the war. On the other hand, 
the works of the novelist Ramuz and 
of the narrative poet Chiesa, at pres- 
ent the most notable representatives 
respectively of French and Italian 
Swiss literature, are eagerly acclaimed 
in German Switzerland. The Germanic 
reader is evidently more curious than 
his compatriots. While highly sensi- 
tive to Latin charm, he is also less 
attached to his linguistic capital; even 
in the best educated circles the Ger- 
man Swiss speaks his regional dialect 
rather than real German. 

The plastic arts, which do not have 
to contend against the language bar- 
rier, provide an easier and much more 
natural contact for the three groups. 
Painters and sculptors from all parts 
of Switzerland are equally appreciated 
by the Swiss public. Ferdinand Hod- 
ler, the Bernese painter, is much more 
popular than Carl Spitteler. His 
whole career has been passed in Ge- 
neva, where he has won the enthu- 
siasm of all his compatriots as well 
as world-wide reputation. His work, 
dealing mainly with Swiss history, 
ways of life and landscape, combines 
that Germanic strength and Latin 
orderliness which have been regarded 
as symbolic of the national culture. 

Although Swiss culture is careful 
to allow the various groups to express 
their genius in their own way, it is 
nevertheless national—even interna- 
tional. No narrow prejudice confines 
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the Swiss genius to its own soil. Its 
lively interest alternates between the 
world and its own little land. Simi- 
larly, in the field of philanthropy, the 
Red Cross and the Winkelried Foun- 
dation originated in Switzerland— 
both for the relief of war victims, but 
one international and the other 
national. 

To understand the peculiar charac- 
ter of Swiss neutrality, it is necessary 
to consider the make-up of the Swiss 
people and their long experience of 
independence and equality. This “‘per- 
petual” neutrality dates from the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, when 
the Swiss soldiery as such ceased to 
play an active réle on the battlefields 
of Europe. The lesson of glorious 
defeats, like that at Marignan, put an 
end to a policy of conquest that was 
beyond the strength of the old con- 
federation. From that time on, Swit- 
zerland has, as far as possible, kept out 
of quarrels among the great powers of 
Europe. While this neutrality was in 
a sense imposed by circumstances, it 
was also voluntary. It became a guar- 
anteed neutrality by the treaties of 
1815, when the powers recognized that 
Switzerland’s special position as guar- 
dian of the Alpine passes was of 
European interest. The principle of 
“guaranteed neutrality” was undoubt- 
edly affected by Germany’s violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality in 1914. If the 
Swiss people still cling to “guaran- 
teed neutrality,” it is less because of 
confidence in their neighbors’ good 
faith than because they desire a jurid- 
ical formula to preserve their dignity. 

Foreign critics have imputed Swit- 
zerland’s voluntaryneutrality to weak- 
ness and even to cowardice. If true, 
this would indeed be a humiliating 
situation—worthier of a subject State 
than of a sovereign people. But this 
charge can be disposed of by simply 
pointing out that Switzerland’s politi- 
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cal neutrality in no wise implies moral 
neutrality. Swiss opinion was shown 
in the most vigorous manner during 
the World War, as when Carl Spit- 
teler denounced the violators of Bel- 
gium’s neutrality—his own racial 
brothers. The great majority of the 
Swiss people applauded the Allied vic- 
tory in 1918. For them it meant the 
end of four long years of anguish, pri- 
vation, armed vigilance and philan- 
thropic effort. Yet the confederation 
was ready, throughout the struggle, 
to defend its territory against any 
invader. 

As their experience of voluntary 
neutrality has grown, the Swiss peo- 
ple have come to understand the duties 
and responsibilities which it imposes. 
It is a privilege, no doubt, but a privi- 
lege retained only by incessant effort. 
At the same time it has come more 
and more to accord with the funda- 
mental traits of the national charac- 
ter. Neutrality for the Switzerland 
of the twentieth century is primarily 
a form of its independence. The con- 
federation, encircled by three or four 
powers all of which on occasion try to 
draw it into their orbit, must remain 
friendly toward each without binding 
itself to any of them. 

Swiss political wisdom has three 
facets, or perhaps twenty-two if in- 
stead of the three federated races its 
twenty-two sovereign States are con- 
sidered. Swiss independence is their 
common possession; yet each surren- 
ders a portion which it feels gives 
strength to the whole. In 1912, for ex- 
ample, when the confederation conclud- 
ed a convention with Germany which, 
on behalf of local interests—those of 
theSt. Gotthard Railway—really placed 
the Swiss railways under the control 
of a very powerful neighbor, it was 
French Switzerland that offered the 
principal resistance. On the other 
hand, in the dispute over the free 
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zones surrounding Geneva on the side 
of Savoy and the district of Gex, a 
case that arose from the Treaty of 
Versailles, it was German Switzerland 
that opposed France with the greatest 
firmness. 

The voluntary neutrality practiced 
by Switzerland is thus not only a form 
of its independence, but also essential 
to its system of equality. In this way 
only can there be an equilibrium of 
twenty-two sovereign States, three 
races and three or four linguistic 
communities. According to custom, 
each of these communities draws a 
part of its spiritual strength from 
the larger communities to which it 
is outwardly attached. Switzerland 
as a nation would perish if it could 
not refresh itself at the living sources 
of the great cultural traditions which 
its diverse races and languages repre- 
sent. The French-Swiss mind looks 
primarily toward France, the Italian- 
Swiss toward Italy and the German- 
Swiss toward Germany. Each of them 
feels that in its Swiss association it 
represents its own cultural homeland, 
while neutrality, curbing and harmon- 
izing excessive enthusiasms, becomes 
a form of tolerance and opens the 
way for the interpenetration of Swit- 
zerland’s three minds and three cul- 
tures, which are otherwise perfectly 
independent. 

The Swiss spirit has striven during 
the last fifteen years to penetrate 
the League of Nations as much as 
possible. By a happy intuition, Pres- 
ident Wilson desired the headquarters 
of the League to be on Swiss soil. One 
might suppose that the League of 
Nations was won over instantly by the 
spirit of Geneva—the Swiss spirit. 
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Yet the conclusion can hardly be 
avoided that it is an ideal still ahead 
of its time, for it is attacked by all 
who would rule or override other 
peoples. If there can be no safety for 
Europe without a League of Nations, 
there can be none for such an organi- 
zation without the Swiss spirit. 

If the Swiss spirit is not to survive 
long enough to triumph in Europe, it 
will be because it will perish in some 
internal catastrophe, through the dis- 
sensions of the members of the confed- 
eration or else because a new Euro- 
pean war has put an end to both Swiss 
neutrality and Swiss independence. 
The second eventuality is unhap- 
pily the more to be feared. Al- 
though Switzerland still continues to 
place its hopes in “perpetual neutral- 
ity,” the last war gave warning of 
the fragility of that safeguard. The 
next war will be more savage, more 
devoid of scruples than all which 
have gone before. It will be followed, 
according to all signs, by a period of 
barbarism like that of the first cen- 
turies of the Dark Ages. Many price- 
less treasures will be destroyed, and 
among them perhaps Switzerland’s 
honest and benevolent neutrality. The 
little Swiss nation would, of course, 
defend itself energetically. But would 
world opinion be enlightened and 
strong enough to prevent such a trag- 
edy? 

Switzerland is the real home of the 
European spirit. That is doubtless 
why aggressive nationalisms regard 
the little nation with mistrust; or else, 
impressed by the success of such a 
unique system, are eager to get rid of 
its example by setting it down as an 
exception. 





Our Haughty Poets 


By NEWTON ARVIN* 


MERICAN poetry of the last ten or 
fifteen years can be seen in a just 
perspective only if certain non-literary 
circumstances are remembered, and 
especially the circumstance that vir- 
tually all the poets in question, as in- 
deed all American poets from the be- 
ginning, have been sons and daughters 
of the middle class. Their fathers, in 
fact, have mostly been physicians and 
newspaper men, Protestant parsons or 
civil servants, teachers or middlingly 
well-to-do business men, and not land- 
ed gentry, needless to say, on the one 
hand, or factory workers on the other. 
They are the heirs, in short, of gen- 
erations of middle-class culture, and 
their poetry is an expression of that 
heritage as it has been modified by 
time and by events. 

There is no great novelty in saying 
that the soul of middle-class culture 
has been. a certain conception of per- 
sonal independence, and that this has 
flowered in various forms—some ex- 
quisite, some noxious, some magnifi- 
cent and some narcotic—of individ- 
ualism. This is the strain in the older 
American poets that long seemed most 
vital to younger writers—the strain 
represented by Emerson, for example, 
when he said that God, in giving Saadi 
the lyre, “straitly charged him, ‘Sit 
aloof’”; or by Whitman when he de- 
cided that Leaves of Grass should open 
with the line, ““One’s-self I sing, a sim- 


*One of the leading American literary 
critics of the younger generation, Mr. 
Arvin, a graduate of Harvard and a for- 
mer magazine editor, now teaches English 
at Smith College. He is the author of a 
book on Nathaniel Hawthorne and of 
numerous essays and articles. 
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ple separate person”; or by Emily 
Dickinson when she wrote: 

The soul selects her own society, 

Then shuts the door. 

The overtones of these three pas- 
Sages are by no means identical, and 
individualism is a protean thing; but 
so far as most contemporary poets are 
concerned it still means a kind of 
aloofness, a kind of preoccupation 
with the self and a kind of refined 
exclusiveness. Arthur Davison Ficke 
was speaking for others as well as 
himself when he wrote to the editors 
of a radical magazine: “To me, the 
heart of literature is in those simple 
enigmas of courage and love and 
death which are absolutely individual, 
which have nothing to do with the 
social revolution, and which are 
entirely unaffected by any changes 
in the external world-order. * * * 
All honest artists * * * are, and 
must always be, lonely, unsocial 
and slightly contemptuous spiritual 
aristocrats.” Far as this may seem 
from rugged individualism, there 
is a real, if obscure, connection be- 
tween them; and Archibald MacLeish 
was expressing a similar thought when 
he said, in a poem addressed to “the 
Social Muse,” that poets must never 
take sides in political or social con- 
tentions: 


They must sleep with 
Stragglers from either prince and of both 
views: 


The rules permit them to further the 
business of neither. 


No doubt this would have seemed out- 
landish doctrine to Aeschylus or Dante, 
or even to such a middle-class poet as 
Milton; but we are not concerned here 








with Greek or medieval or early Prot- 
estant poetry, but with American poe- 
try since the war. The writers of this 
poetry have not seemed either to 
themselves or to their compatriots to 
be very representative of ordinary 
American life, but they and their com- 
patriots have united, nevertheless, in 
a common conviction that they are 
simple separate persons, in a common 
belief in the absolute rights of the in- 
dividual and a common distrust of 
any form of collectivism. 

Beyond this point, to be sure, the in- 
dividualism of the poet will take very 
different forms from that of the prac- 
tical enterpriser, and there will not 
seem to be a close parallel between 
them. Literary individualism, at any 
rate, may perhaps usefully be said to 
have two poles, a positive and a nega- 
tive. At the one pole it means an ab- 
sorption in personal and especially in 
inner experience; at the other it 
means a contempt for the “crowd,” a 
paralysis of the desire to communi- 
cate with others, and an indifference 
to the possibility of being widely in- 
telligible. To speak first of the nega- 
tive side, it was partly by expressing 
this high scorn for the multitude that 
Ezra Pound ushered in the new poetic 
era some twenty-five years ago, and 
his vituperations have been echoed by 
more than one of his juniors. The late 
Mrs. Elinor Wylie may be allowed to 
speak for many of them: 

Avoid the reeking herd, 
Shun the polluted flock, 


Live like that stoic bird, 
The eagle of the rock. 


The huddled warmth of crowds 
Begets and fosters hate; 

He keeps, above the clouds, 
His cliff inviolate. 


Mrs. Wylie’s chilly aloofness, to be 
sure, is but one variant on the theme, 
and other variants would have to be 
described in a thoroughgoing sum- 
mary: Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
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ironic strictures on democracy in 
Dionysus in Doubt, Miss Edna Mil- 
lay’s neo-Bohemian disdain for the 
Philistines, Robinson Jeffers’s fierce 
misanthropy—but the list is too long 
to be protracted here. 
What is more important in modern 
poetry, however, than explicit con- 
tempt for the multitude is the kind of 
apparent indifference implied by a 
manner of writing—a manner calcu- 
lated to limit the poet’s audience to a 
handful of highly selected and special- 
ized readers. “Obscurity” is perhaps 
a tiresome word to iterate in this con- 
nection, but the thing behind the word 
can hardly be passed over. One need 
not argue that poetry should be a 
matter of monosyllables in order to 
be struck by the often formidable and 
sometimes insuperable difficulties in a 
typical volume of contemporary verse. 
It is the result, needless to say, partly 
of the attempt to express increasingly 
tenuous and exceptional experiences, 
but also of the determination to ex- 
press these rarities through images, 
allusions and even typographical ar- 
rangements that will carry a freight- 
age of connotation only to the poet 
himself and a few of his fellow-spirits. 
American poetry in the last decades 
would not, in general, be what it is if 
it were not for the influence of French 
Symbolism, and it was a leader of the 
Symbolists, Stéphane Mallarmé, who 
said that a poem is “a mystery of 
which the reader must look for the 
key”; it was another Symbolist, Remy 
de Gourmont, who said: “Personal 
art—which is the only art—is always 
very nearly incomprehensible. Once 
understood, it ceases to be pure art, 
and becomes a motive for new artistic 
expressions.” In short, there is some- 
thing of the enigma in every “pure” 
poem, and the reader’s réle is rather 
that of detective than that of fellow. 
Such is the highly individualistic 
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background for the marvels of expres- 
sion which many modern poems must 
be recognized to be—marvels of ex- 
pression, however abortive as commu- 
nications. Ezra Pound is a prodigally 
gifted writer, but his Draft of XXX 
Cantos will be full of meaning only to 
a reader who knows something like as 
much Greek, as much Latin, as much 
Old French, as much Provengal, as 
much Italian, and so forth, as Mr. 
Pound knows; and even to such a 
reader it seems likely that the ob- 
scurely personal transitions from im- 
age to image, from one point of ref- 
erence to another, would prove a bar- 
rier. On a different level, E. E. Cum- 
mings is master of an exuberant rhet- 
oric, but his readers must often look 
long for the “key” to the mysteries of 
his divorced parentheses, his ana- 
grammatic spelling, his unemployed 
adverbs and his vagrant capitals. He 
is a born rhetorician with a fear of be- 
ing vulgarly understood. He is by no 
means unique. 

All this on the negative side. 
More positively, a hallmark of the 
great bulk of recent poetry is its acute 
and unprecedented introspectiveness. 
The converse of the modern poet’s 
contempt for the multitude, or his in- 
difference to it, is his absorbing inter- 
est in himself, or in other selves re- 
garded as similar units; if he cares 
little about being understood by men 
in general, he aims at a degree of self- 
understanding that Socrates could 
hardly have contemplated. In kind, 
this self-consciousness is no new 
thing; it was first awakened in the 
Renascence, and has colored English 
poetry since Sir Thomas Wyatt; it 
reached a kind of climax, however, in 
the romantic movement a hundred 
years and more ago, and has borne 
some of the earmarks of decadence 
ever since. In late years, it has been 
feverishly stimulated by the develop- 
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ment of modern psychology, especially 
of abnormal psychology and psycho. 
analysis. 

A clinical odor, as a result, hovers 
over a good deal of contemporary poet- 
ry, and more than one American poet 
has something of the air of a psychi- 
atrist confronted by a patient. E. A. 
Robinson’s long narrative poems are 
really a form of literary diagnosis, 
searching, insinuating, and hyper- 
subtle; William Ellery Leonard’s 
Two Lives is a detailed and minute 
account of a tragic experience that 
might be called a sublimated case- 
history; and T. S. Eliot’s “Portrait of 
a Lady” indicated how far he might 
have gone in that direction if he had 
chosen to. 


With these three poets psychological 
curiosity is at least in part objectified; 
with most of their contemporaries, it 
is almost wholly introverted. In read- 
ing them, one has the strong impres- 
sion of overhearing a soliloquy, or 
even, by some mysterious dictaphonic 
process, of listening to one of those 
“interior monologues” of which mod- 
ern fiction, too, has made so much. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
either the refinement with which some 
of these poets have succeeded in ex- 
pressing almost inexpressible mo-. 
ments of psychic life, or the effect of 
claustral seclusion which they pro- 


duce. To read some of the women 


poets, for example—Miss Edna Mil- 
lay, Miss Louise Bogan, Miss Léonie 
Adams, “H. D.” (Hilda Doolittle )—is 
to marvel at the skill with which the 
faintest eddies in the stream of con- 
sciousness are captured and recorded; 
but it is also to feel like an intruder 
in a realm of which essential solitude 
is the presiding deity. Nothing could 
exceed the ghostliness with which, 
when they appear at all, the world of 
objects and the human race appear in 
these conventual precincts. 








The poet in whose work these cen- 
tripetal tendencies are most interest- 
ingly pronounced is probably Conrad 
Aiken, a writer who has declared that 
the endless exploration of conscious- 
ness, without a basis in positive beliefs 
or an outlet in action, is a sufficient 
justification for living. The centre of 
his work seems to be the fact of solip- 
sism—the impossibility of which some 
metaphysicians speak—of escaping 
from the prison of the ego and assur- 
ing one’s self that other men and the 
world of things do certainly exist. At 
any rate, Mr. Aiken has written a 
series of remarkable poems of which 
the recurring themes are the mysteries 
of personal identity, the chaotic dis- 
unity of the inner life, the paranoiac 
vagaries of the ego and the dream- 
like instability of the external world. 
In one of these poems, The Pil- 
grimage of Festus, the soliloquizing 
protagonist breaks out into words 
that may serve as an epigraph not 
only to Mr. Aiken’s work, but to that 
of many of his contemporaries: 


Ah, Festus, Festus, Festus, 
How always about you, greater than the 
world you dream of, 
Rises immortally beyond you your own 
self’s wall! 


To be imprisoned as closely as this 
in the cell of the ego is to have at best 
a wavering belief in other realities; 
and, partly on account of its exagge- 
rated subjectiveness, partly for other 
reasons, contemporary poetry is again 
and again the voice of a profound 
skepticism that passes over into vari- 
ous forms of pessimistic negation. 
Skepticism of a certain sort, of course, 
may be essentially positive and quite 
consistent with an affirmative out- 
look; but not the lonely skepticism 
behind so much modern poetry, as 
two lines in Wallace Stevens’s “Palace 
of the Babies” conveniently indicate: 
The walker in the moonlight walked 


alone, 
And in his heart his disbelief lay cold. 
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The disbelief behind modern poetry is 
not a healthy distrust of vulgar delu- 
sions, but a cold incapacity for hearty 
belief in anything; a pernicious ane- 
mia of the power to form convictions; 
a dry sense of the futility not only of 
action but even of feeling and 
thought; an obsession with drought 
and sterility; and sometimes a patho- 
logical denial of all value in human 
existence. It is by no means confined 
to the younger writers who have ap- 
peared in the period since the war, 
nor can it be attributed mainly to that 
event. E. A. Robinson’s preoccupa- 
tion with failure, Robert Frost’s phi- 
losophy of evasion (‘Me for the hills 
where I don’t have to choose’), Carl 
Sandburg’s hatred of time and change 
—these things have roots too deep to 
be described in terms of “post-war 
neurosis.” 


It is true, however, that the poems 
in which these negations are most 
completely expressed have mainly ap- 
peared during the last ten or fifteen 
years. The poet whose work gives 
voice with finest eloquence to the 
mood of senile weariness, of disgust 
for the world as it is, of self-torturing 
contempt for one’s own aspirations, is 
certainly T. S. Eliot in his first phase. 
His early short poems, “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” “Mélange 
Adultére de Tout,” “Gerontion” and 
others, are utterances of the most 
unmitigated ennui. “Here I am,” he 
wrote, in the familiar opening lines 
of ‘“Gerontion”: 


Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 


But these poems were overshadowed 
in 1922 by the appearance of an ex- 
traordinary long poem, The Waste 
Land, in which the sense of spiritual 
sterility that oppressed an age re- 
ceived its classic statement in verse. 
The symbolism of the poem, in fact, 
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it need hardly be said now, is mainly 
drawn from the legend, associated 
with the Arthurian cycles but more 
primitively derived, of a Fisher King 
who is mysteriously stricken with im- 
potence, and who, in his strange stu- 
por, throws such a baneful spell over 
his whole land that it lies waste and 
waterless about him. The spell which, 
in its turn, this epic of debility threw 
over a generation of younger poets is 
hardly to be exaggerated. Among the 
poems which owed much to its exam- 
ple a characteristic specimen is Mr. 
MacLeish’s somewhat romantically 
ironic Hamlet of A. MacLeish. 
Disgust is the unifying emotion be- 

hind all these poems, a shuddering re- 
pulsion at least from modern life; and 
disgust is the chief emotion behind the 
work of Robinson Jeffers, a very dif- 
ferent writer. Here the repulsion, 
though no doubt originally an atti- 
tude toward modern life—‘Civiliza- 
tion,” he says, “is a transient sick- 
ness’—has become an attitude to- 
ward human life in general. In a series 
of sometimes powerful, sometimes pa- 

roxysmal narratives, Tamar, Caw- 
dor, Thurso’s Landing and others, 

Robinson Jeffers has represented hu- 

man beings engaged in the most dead- 

ly forms of mutual destruction and 

self-violation; but, unlike the Greek 

tragic poets to whom he is indebted, 

he appeals to no positive values in 

personality; on the contrary, he de- 

nies that human life can be anything 

but an irredeemable corruption: 

Humanity is needless. 

I said, ‘‘Humanity is the start of the 

race, the gate to break away from, 
the coal to kindle, 


The blind mask crying to be slit with 
eye-holes.” 


So intense is this aversion to human 
existence that it becomes, as in Thom- 
as Hardy’s poetry, a nostalgia for 
nothingness. In one of his narratives 
Jeffers declares that “annihilation is 





the most beautiful word,” and a char- 
acter in the same poem cries out in an- 
guish: “The thing would be to find 
out a way of getting unborn.” 

Not many contemporary poets are 
so sweeping in their denials as this, 
and what used to be called Welt- 
schmerz did not set in only with the 
twentieth century; but the mood was 
never characteristic of American writ- 
ers, despite the case of Mark Twain, 
before the last ten or fifteen years, 
and during that time most of the land- 
scape of poetry has either been 
shrouded in a fog of doubt and futil- 
ity or overcast by a black cloud of 
dejection. At times it has seemed 
as if all contemporary poets were at 
one with a character in a poem by 
John Crowe Ransom, who concludes 
a bitter dialogue with the words: 


As well might be 
Beneath ground as above. 


At times, I say, this mood has seemed 
to be universal; actually, it could 
hardly be either a consistent or a per- 
manent state of affairs. Both the in- 
tellect and the lungs rebel against set- 
tled fogs, and the most interesting 
verse of the last half-dozen years or 
so represents an attempt to get beyond 
skepticism and self-pity. Not that it 
is always easy to distinguish between 
attempts to get beyond these things 
and attempts to get away from them; 
of course it is true that a writer may 
always take refuge from the sterility 
and the chaos of the present by re- 
treating to some real or imagined 
past. 

A conviction that the past was more 
fertile and more beautiful than the 
present is the assumption behind such 
poems as The Waste Land and XXX 
Cantos, but Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound 
are not alone in assuming this; E. A. 
Robinson, for example, seems more at 
home amid the Arthurian scenery of 
Lancelot and Tristram than in the 
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America of his own time; Amy Lowell 
was subjectively more at home in 
Renascence Venice or Georgian Eng- 
land; and “H. D.” has confined her- 
self, as regards imagery, allusion and 
color, to classical Greece. More re- 
cently, Mr. MacLeish, in Conquistador, 
a narrative of the conquest of Mexico, 
has undertaken to evoke the heroic 
spirit of an age of ruthless action; 
but here, as in most of these works, 
one is conscious not so much of the 
real vitality of the past as of its pic- 
turesqueness or its melancholy charm. 

Something of the same sort is true 
even of certain efforts to take refuge 
in the American past. There was a 
painful nostalgia in such poems of the 
late Vachel Lindsay’s as “The Vir- 
ginians Are Coming Again” and the 
hackneyed “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight”; and Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s John Brown’s Body is less an 
attempt to bring the Civil War poeti- 
cally into positive and significant re- 
lation with the present than an at- 
tempt to press the historical materials 
into the service of poetic romance. 

A far more ambitious and more 
philosophic excursion into American 
history was made by the late Hart 
Crane (who committed suicide in 
1932) in a long and difficult poem, 
The Bridge—a series of poems, rather, 
spanning the stream of time that runs 
between Columbus and the New York 
subway, and ostensibly unified by the 
symbol of Brooklyn Bridge with which 
the series begins and ends; but, hon- 
orable as the experiment was, the 
poem itself leaves an impression of 
imperfect unity and very imperfect 
lucidity, and Crane seems not to have 
found the right key to the American 
past or the American present. 

Behind many of these expeditions 
into the past lies not only the feeling 
that the present is ugly and sterile, 
but the feeling, usually ill defined, 
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that the individual cannot after all 
exist as an independent atom, that he 
is not really a simple separate person, 
and that he must get into relation 
with something, if only the romance 
of the past, that will mitigate his sense 
of fruitless isolation. To some writers 
the predicament has been even plainer 
than this, and they have consciously 
sought to leave chaos behind them by 
resuscitating some social ideal out of 
history and making themselves its 
spokesmen. - 

Mr. Eliot, an expatriate, announced 
some time ago that he was a Royalist; 
and, here in America, a group of poets 
in the South have repudiated the “pro- 
gressive” liberalism of the older gen- 
eration of Southern writers, have re- 
jected at least the individualism of 
modern economics, and devoted them- 
selves to a program of restoring 
Southern life, so far as may be, to 
what it was in the days of the planter 
aristocracy. Secession would not seem 
to some of these writers—Allen Tate, 
John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson 
—too high a price to pay for liberation 
from Northern industrialism; their 
attitude toward the national union is 
suggested by these lines from a poem 
of Mr. Davidson’s: 


Today, Lorena, it is forbidden to be 

A Southerner. One is American now; 

Propounds the pig’s conception of the 
State— 

The constitution of, by, for the pig— 

Meanwhile pushing his trotters well in 
the trough. 


Royalists and Confederates unite in 
denouncing the individualism of the 
liberal heritage and in appealing to 
some traditional principle of social 
authority. The germs of a Fascist 
philosophy may be detected in this 
position, and from somewhere among 
these groups we may doubtless expect 
to see a Fascist laureate emerge. 
Mr. Eliot and some of these other 
writers, it should be said, have 


abandoned individualism also to the 
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extent of embracing religious dogma; 
and Mr. Eliot’s verse since The 
Waste Land has been written from 
the point of view of an Anglo- 
Catholic. 

At the opposite pole from these 
poets stand the younger writers, who 
seem to have in mind the second line 
of Leaves of Grass rather than the 
first: “Yet utter the word Democratic, 
the word En-Masse’”’; who are less in- 
terested in Whitman’s libertarianism 
than in his gospel of comradeship; 
who believe that pessimism and mis- 
anthropy are not necessary attitudes 
for the modern mind but symptoms of 
a disordered social life; who repudiate 
individualism in the interests of radi- 
cal collectivism; who wish to express 
not so much their own private experi- 
ences as the experiences and the pur- 
poses of a whole class; who insist that 
it is necessary for writers to take 
sides in political struggles, and who 
take sides not in favor of a traditional 
ideal but of a Socialist ideal that has 
yet to be realized. 

Against writers of this school, 
against the so-called “proletarian” 
poets, it is charged that they propose 
to degrade poetry in the interests of 
political propaganda. To this it is an- 
swered, as for example by Horace 
Gregory, a young poet, in a recent es- 


say on Shelley, that poetry in the past. 


has often and legitimately been the 
utterance of civic pride, of patriotic 
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piety, and of political idealism; that, 
especially before the onset of Symbol- 
ism, there was such a thing as pro- 
phetic poetry that was by no means 
merely a “personal art”; and that 
poets may again be what Shelley 
called them, “the unacknowledged leg- 
islators of the world.” Something like 
this was the position of certain poets 
even in the decade before the last—of 
Arturo Giovannitti, for example, the 
I. W. W. poet, and of Lola Ridge, au- 
thor of The Ghetto—and it is the po- 
sition of such as Horace Gregory, Nor- 
man Macleod, James Rorty, Isidor 
Schneider, the group of poets of the 
Unrest anthologies, and the four young 
poets of the anthology, We Gather 
Strength, Edwin Rolfe, Joseph Kalar, 
S. Funaroff and Herman Spector. 

It can hardly be argued that Amer- 
ican poetry has played a conspicuous 
role in American life in general dur- 
ing the last generation, and perhaps 
it is not likely very soon to play such 
a role; but whatever may be its des- 
tiny in the immediate future, it seems 
certain that American poets, no mat- 
ter what their affiliations, will sit less 
and less aloof than for a long time 
they have done or tried to do; that 
they will be less and less content to be 
merely personal writers; and that 
they will again acquire a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the culture of which 
they are a part. The days of “shutting 
the door” are probably over. 





Current History in Cartoons 


Greater than its creator An interruption in the trip to the 
—Birmingham Age-Herald hospital 
—New Haven Evening Register 


“Have the Stock Exchanges been Let there be light! 
regulated yet?” —The Knickerbocker Press, Albany 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Nurse—‘‘Oh, doctor, changing baby’s food always upsets him’’ 
—The Detroit News 


And look who gets the silver lining Worth trying, at least 
—NEA Service —Portland (Me.) Press Herald 
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Se nate 


Japan—‘‘Don’t worry about finding Getting ready for another hop? 
work; I’ll deliver the goods at half —The Sun, Baltimore 
price’’ 

—Simplicissimus, Munich 


Black (shirt) magic, or the sacrifice 
—Daily Herald, London 





France refuses 
to give the pa- 
tient the only 
_medicine 
which will cure 
him 
—Kladdera- 
datsch, Berlin 


Marianne— 
‘‘What are you 
thinking of, 
Benito? I put 
the children in 
the corner, and 
now you want 
to take them 
walking” 

—Kladdera- 
datsch, Berlin 


Anxious mo- 
ments 
in England 
—The Daily 
EHupress, 
London 












A Month’s World History 


An International Breathing-Spell 











HE external relations of European 
T countries continued upon a more 
stable and reassuring basis in April. 
Fewer flourishes and alarms were 
heard on the political stage, and ob- 
servers could watch events without 
being disturbed by constant threats of 
war. Except for the debate upon dis- 
armament, the nations were absorbed 
in their domestic affairs—balancing 
budgets, revising their forms of gov- 
ernment and generally mending their 
fences. So far as international rela- 
tions went, the world witnessed only 
two really disquieting episodes. Riot- 
ing and air-bombings in the Italian- 
owned Dodecanese Islands about the 
middle of the month aroused the in- 
dignation of the Greek people against 
Italy. On April 17, the spokesman for 
the Japanese Foreign Office made a 
“hands-off-China” statement which 
was denounced by Chinese officials as 
an affront, and which immediately 
elicited from Great Britain and the 
United States warnings that neither 
country could permit any infraction 
of the Nine-Power Treaty, which pro- 
vides for the open door in China. The 
unequivocal note of the American 
State Department, published on May 
1, flatly rejected the spokesman’s ap- 
parent assumption that Japan holds 
a special position as arbiter in Chi- 
nese affairs. 
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Internally, even the most troubled 
nations enjoyed a gratifying degree of 
peace and quiet. In India, Gandhi on 
April 7 called off the civil disobedience 
campaign, which in recent months has 
proved almost impotent, by an “ad- 
vice” to the Indian Congress leaders. 
In France, Gaston Doumergue, the eld- 
erly Premier, earned general praise 
for his courage in moving to balance 
the budget by a series of decrees cut- 
ting the salaries of civil servants and 
the pensions of veterans. The fact that 
these drastic reductions were accepted 
with only sporadic mutterings and 
demonstrations indicates that France 
as a whole has confidence in its pres- 
ent government. A set of parliamen- 
tary reforms is now being drawn up 
in an effort to remove the sources 
of corruption revealed in the Stavisky 
affair. Since for two months France 
has tottered on the apparent verge of 
civil war and a lurch toward fascism, 
the fact that May Day passed with 
only slight disorders was highly grati- 
fying. Spain likewise has avoided any 
serious disorders, and the new Cabinet 
under Ricardo Samper received on 
May 2 an encouraging vote of confi- 
dence from the Cortes. 

Remembering Sarajevo, many politi- 
cal writers have of late again referred 
to Austria as the tinder-box of 
Europe; but the danger of a spark 
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there has been removed for at least 
the moment by the erection of a 
strong national government, and by 
a change to more conciliatory tactics 
on the part of Austrian leaders. The 
Austrian Parliament, assembled for 
the purpose on April 30, set its rub- 
ber stamp upon the new Constitution 
provided by the Dollfuss government. 
This sets up a “corporative State” on 
the Italian Fascist model, and means 
the end for the present of the experi- 
ment with democracy in the old Habs- 
burg stronghold. Yet at the same 
time there is evidence that Austro- 
German antagonism may shortly be 
healed by both a political and com- 
mercial rapprochement. 

In short, clearer skies are discern- 
ible in various directions. Meanwhile, 
the hope still gains ground that the 
Soviet Union may before long seek 
admission to the League of Nations. 
France is of course the chief sponsor 
of the movement to draw Russia in, 
and is supported by her Little Entente 
allies, which can offer the Soviet Gov- 
ernment recognition if it will consent. 
Such a strengthening of the League 
is much to be desired. Poland, which 
might demur, could presumably he 
placated by being given a permanent 
seat in the League Council alongside 
the Soviet Union. Objection has also 
been made in Italy, where various 


observers see the possibility of an. 


anti-German bloc at Geneva under the 
leadership of France and Russia. But 
this objection could be obviated by 
Germany’s return to the League. 
Indeed, Great Britain and France have 
contended all along that Germany 
must return before a general arms 
convention is signed. One of the chief 
reasons for desiring a stronger League 
is that it would brighten the outlook 
for disarmament. This reason, how- 
ever, weighs little with the Soviet 
Union. It is regarded as certain 
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throughout Europe that the Soviet 
Government will sign no arms con- 
vention that Japan does not sign; and 
nobody in Europe or America has the 
slightest belief that Japanese interest 
can be reawakened just now in either 
the League or the debate upon arms, 

Leaders in one commendable inter- 
national effort, the provision of 
homes and work for refugees from 
Nazi Germany, have reported a hope- 
ful amount of progress. High Com- 
missioner James G. McDonald, in a 
7,500-word statement on May 2 to 
Viscount Cecil, Raymond B. Fosdick 
and other delegates in London, showed 
that approximately 10,000 have now 
been permanently settled in Palestine, 
that 2,500 have entered the United 
States, and that openings are stead- 
ily being made for small groups in 
Canada, South America, Africa and 
other lands. The “congestion” in 
Paris, Holland and London has been 
lessened (France now having 21,000 
refugees as against 25,000 last De- 
cember) and the amount of misery 
reduced. Several governments have 
acted to make immigration easier, and 
many are helping to train refugees 
for new occupations. 


DISARMAMENT DEADLOCK 


One phase of the armaments ques- 
tion has of late come in for vigorous 
discussion. The operations of the 
armaments industry before, during 
and since the war is being subjected 
to a spirited, if necessarily incom- 
plete, exposé. It is the least adver- 
tised business in the world, and its 
leading figures, like Zaharoff, Schnei- 
der and Thyssen, have always been 
men of mystery. Now with the pub- 
lication of three books, Merchants of 
Death, by H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. 
Hanighen; Iron, Blood and Profits, 
by George Seldes, and War for Prof- 
its, the translation of a German 
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treatise by Otto Lehmann-Russbueldt, 
it is achieving some of the publicity 
it deserves. These books, with a num- 
per of supplementary magazine arti- 
cles, present one of the most easily 
comprehended arguments for peace 
that have thus far appeared. They 
show that the great makers of arma- 
ments have been only too glad of 
every opportunity to sacrifice human- 
ity for profits; they demonstrate that 
the business has done its best, through 
such men as the German Paul von 
Gontard, the British Sir William 
White, and our own William B. Shear- 
er, to create trade by alarmist and 
hate-making tactics; and they prove 
that it has been international in the 
most cold-blooded sense. When the 
powers were locked in the death-grap- 
ple of the World War, trade went on 
across national lines. German muni- 
tion-makers sold barbed-wire entan- 
glements to the Allies through Swit- 
zerland, and German soldiers died on 
them before Verdun; French muni- 
tion-makers sold chemicals to the 
Germans, and French troops were 
slain by the resulting high explosives. 

A committee of the United States 
Senate laid plans during the third 
week in April for an inquiry into 
munitions manufacturing. This may 
throw some light upon the operations 
of the great foreign makers of arms— 
Vickers, Ltd., in England; Schneider- 
Creusot & Cie., in France; Krupp, Sie- 
mens and others in Germany; the 
Skoda works in Czechoslovakia, and 
Mitsui in Japan. It should throw much 
more light, however, upon the activi- 
ties of our own munitions firms, led 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company. The latest report of Vickers 
in England announced a net profit 
of £543,364 for the year. 


Meanwhile, the movement for a 
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world-wide or even a European agree- 
ment upon the limitation of arms lan- 
guishes. A dramatic indication of its 
weakness appeared on April 25. The 
most influential single group of paci- 
fists in the world is the British Labor 
party; on that date it issued a mani- 
festo appealing to Russia and the 
United States, in view of the critical 
position of the World Disarmament 
Conference, to join forces with the 
other powers at Geneva to prevent a 
“drift toward war.” This may be called 
a mere gesture, but it possessed elo- 
quence. Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States now stand in an aloof 
position. The Soviet Government, after 
consistently insisting at Geneva on 
early and realistic steps for a reduc- 
tion of arms, finally gave up, and 
Maxim Litvinov returned home in dis- 
gust. The United States is in much the 
same position, having withdrawn from 
the discussion on the ground that it 
had become tangled in political com- 
plications which have no relation to 
the fundamental aim of disarmament. 
President Roosevelt has till now re- 
sisted the pressure brought upon him 
to try and rescue the conference, pos- 
sibly by summoning the powers to a 
new meeting under his leadership. The 
British Labor party would have both 
Russia and the United States renew 
the effort for an agreement. 
Throughout April the old deadlock 
between Germany and France upon 
the disarmament question persisted 
unbroken. The one insists on partial 
equality in armaments, to which she 
is in justice entitled and which she will 
eventually get. The other is deter- 
mined to yield nothing that will im- 
peril her security. Of late the chief 
hope for breaking the deadlock has 
lain in the apparent willingness of 
France to agree to a limited rearma- 
ment by Germany provided that she 
herself receives from the other powers 
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especially Great Britain, “guarantees 
of execution.” Seizing what seemed an 
opening, Sir John Simon (see May 
CURRENT HisTory, page 197) late in 
March sent a note to France asking a 
specific definition of what would be 
acceptable as guarantees of execution. 

Hardly had he done so before the 
German Government, at the end of the 
first week in April, revealed its mili- 
tary budget for 1934. This provided 
for an increase over 1933 of 50,000,000 
reichsmarks for the navy, 132,000,000 
for aviation, and 175,000,000 for the 
army. This enormous addition of 357,- 
000,000 reichsmarks startled both 
Great Britain and France. Sir John 
Simon, on April 9, told the Commons 
that the government was giving “very 
serious consideration” to the new Ger- 
man expenditures. In Berlin, official 
spokesmen ingeniously explained the 
increases away—the naval money was 
to replace old and dangerous machin- 
ery, the army money to reorganize on 
the basis of a short-term militia, the 
air money to substitute multi-engined 
machines for single-engined craft in 
the civil air service. But it was clear 
that a body blow had been struck to 
the hope of compromise upon disarma- 
ment. 

The British Government addressed 
inquiries to the Reich, through its 
Ambassador in Berlin, as to the mean- 
ing of the German budget; and a brief 
but positive reply was received in 
London on April 16. It asserted that 
Germany was willing to accept the 
British Draft Memorandum, subject to 
a certain important modification, as 
the basis for an arms convention. The 
modification related to aircraft. Ger- 
many was unwilling to wait two years 
for an adequate means of aerial de- 
fense. It demanded immediately a 
short-range air force with defensive 
equipment, not including bombers, the 
numerical strength of which would 
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not exceed 30 per cent of the com- 
bined air forces of Germany’s neigh- 
bors or 50 per cent of the military 
aircraft of France alone—whichever 
figure was less. As a concession, Ger- 
many would agree to regulations to 
insure the non-military character of 
its Storm Troopers and special guards; 
they should not receive military in- 
struction or be given military equip- 
ment. Germany, in other words, was 
willing to sacrifice soldiers to the 
vastly more important need of an air 
force. These demands, on their face, 
were not unreasonable, but they deep- 
ened the unfortunate impression made 
by the budget. 

They also gave France the oppor- 
tunity for which she was waiting— 
an opportunity to break off the dis- 
armament discussion altogether. In a 
note which sounded painfully unrea- 
sonable, the French Government re- 
plied on April 18 to the question Sir 
John Simon had asked in March re- 
garding guarantees of execution. This 
note realized the worst fears of White- 
hall. It refused altogether to discuss 
guarantees. It accused Germany of 
flouting the Treaty of Versailles and 
of taking steps to increase immediate- 
ly its army, navy and air forces “on 
a formidable scale.” As for the Storm 
Troopers, it declared that Germany 
was much less anxious to suppress 
them or to convert them to civil pur- 
poses “than to perfect them as an in- 
strument well suited to war.” In con- 
clusion, the note announced that the 
whole question of arms limitation 
must be brought back to Geneva, and 
that Germany must come to Geneva 
to discuss it. The presence of the 
Reich in the League, stated the French 
Government, is “indispensable for the 
realization of a satisfactory system 
of guarantees.” 

This note clearly meant that the 
Right Wing extremists of the National 
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Union had won a victory over Foreign 
Minister Barthou. The words “it is 
the duty of the conference to resume 
its work” have an ironic implication. 
The conference can do nothing with- 
out the previous agreement for which 
Great Britain has been striving, and 
for the present all hope for a conven- 
tion is at an end. As if to emphasize 
the finality of the note, the British 
Government hastily gathered it and 
the German statement, with earlier 
documents, into a White Paper which 
it issued on April 18. This clearly 
signified the closing of a chapter. 
The Disarmament Conference was 
to convene again in Geneva on May 
29. Why that date was chosen no- 
body knew. The entire subject was 
wrapped in deeper gloom than ever. 
Hence the appeal of the British La- 
bor party to Washington and Moscow 
as the month of April ended. Great 
Britain, after the failure of the gal- 
lant effort by Sir John Simon and 
Captain Anthony Eden to bring about 
a compromise, might well have felt 
that she could do no more. Hope of 
a solution must be given up, until 
there is more reason in Berlin and 
Paris—particularly Paris. 


WORLD ECONOMICS 


While optimism is still restrained, 
the general opinion among economists 
is that the world is witnessing a swing 
upward from the low point of the de- 
pression. The International Labor Of- 
fice has reported a continued rise in 
employment in recent months in no 
fewer than twenty-one countries, the 
improvement being greatest in the 
United States, Canada and Germany. 
In Great Britain unemployment has 
fallen by nearly 600,000 in the past 
year and by 117,000 in March alone; 
the registered unemployed on March 
19 numbered 2,201,000—the lowest 
figure since October, 1930. 
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International trade remains at a 
low ebb, but it is plainly recovering. 
The assured passage of the bill au- 
thorizing President Roosevelt to make 
commercial treaties with other na- 
tions and to readjust our tariff in 
connection with these treaties is of 
hopeful augury. An address by Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull on April 24 empha- 
sized the importance of trade expan- 
sion. He once more pointed out that 
there is a rational middle path be- 
tween extreme nationalism and ex- 
treme internationalism in economic 
matters, and attempted to define it. 
Before the Senate Finance Committee 
on April 29 he renewed his arguments, 
which were supported by a no less 
eminent Republican than former Sec- 
retary of State Stimson. 

In other matters of international 
economics the month was quiet. The 
experts of the International Wheat 
Commission concluded their prelim- 
inary discussions in Rome early in the 
month and adjourned until June. The 
general feeling was that they had 
made little progress in dealing with 
the vast problem of restricting the 
world’s production of wheat. At the 
June meeting the delegates will have 
to consider a demand by the United 
States for an increase in its quota for 
1935. This demand, announced by the 
Department of Agriculture on April 
17, is a logical sequel to the drastic 
change in the government’s wheat 
policy which Secretary Wallace has 
recently indicated. Until now the gov- 
ernment has maintained wheat prices 
at an artificial level above the world 
market, but eventually, according to 
the Secretary, prices must be permit- 
ted to take their normal course. The 
news of this changed attitude caused 
a heavy break in the American wheat 
market, prices slumping in one day by 
almost 5 cents a bushel. 

Efforts to reach some fairly per- 
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manent settlement of the problem 
presented by Germany’s debts to pri- 
vate bondholders commenced on April 
27 with a conference between Presi- 
dent Schacht of the Reichsbank and 
representatives of foreign creditors. 
German exports, which determine the 
amount of foreign exchange available 
for servicing the debts, continue at a 
low level, partly because of general 
trade conditions and partly as a re- 
sult of the boycott of German goods 
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by world-wide elements which detest 
the racial intolerance and the labor 
policies of the Nazi government. Dr, 
Schacht was inclined to agree, under 
pressure, that Germany could continue 
to meet the interest on the bonds is- 
sued under the Dawes and Young 
Plans, a concession which made it pos- 
sible for Leon Fraser, president of the 
Bank for International Settlements, to 
accept the chairmanship of the con- 
ference. 


Labor’s Share in Recovery 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


HAT are we going to do about 
labor? That question, with its 
several corollaries, underlies much 
that is happening in America today. 
It bears directly, for example, on the 
matter of economic recovery. 
American business on May 1, at 
least as revealed by various indices, 
was well out of the trough. The New 
York Times index of business activity 
reached 88.7 for the week ended April 
28; a year ago it was 72.2. Steel op- 
erations for the first week of May 
were estimated at 55.7 of capacity— 
the highest point since July, 1933. For 
the week ended April 28, the index of 
automobile production advanced to 
84.3—a year ago the figure was 41.5 
—and it was estimated that total au- 
tomobile production for April would 
be the largest since May, 1930. Nor 
were these the only signs of business 
recovery. Net operating income of 
the Class I railroads in March showed 
an increase of 392 per cent over 
March, 1933, and 59.1 per cent over 
March, 1932. During April 627 corpo- 
rations paid dividends amounting to 


$175,667,316, compared with $141,- 
092,125 from 586 corporations in 
April, 1933. If enough reports of this 
nature were cited—and they could be 
—then might one conclude that, so 
far as industry was concerned, the 
worst was over? 

An immediate and important reser- 
vation would come from labor—which 
has grown more militant of late. Un- 
employment has obstinately remained. 
Though the American Federation of 
Labor could report that 500,000 men 
and women returned to work in March, 
lowering the total of jobless to 10,- 
905,000, attention was called to an 
alarming trend. “It is significant,” 
President Green said, “that while 
business activity in March was more 
than 9 per cent above the October, 
1933, level * * * unemployment in 
March was considerably greater than 
in October. * * * The contrast is par- 
ticularly striking in the manufactur- 
ing industry, where from October to 
March production increased 7.9 per 
cent while employment rose only 4.1 
per cent.” Seemingly the figures gave 























weight to Mr. Green’s insistence that 
“the effort to put men back to work 
has slackened and employers are more 
interested in increasing workers’ pro- 
ductivity than in creating jobs.” 

A few days after this report was 
published the president of the A. F. 
of L. requested President Roosevelt 
to push through Congress legislation 
for a thirty-hour week in all indus- 
tries. Specifically Mr. Green asked 
that Presidential approval be given 
to the Connery Thirty-Hour Week 
Bill pending in Congress. 

Even if unemployment totals de- 
clined slightly, there was no fall in 
the numbers on relief rolls. The A. F. 
of L. reported at the end of April 
that there had been “no progress 
whatever in eliminating destitution” 
and that “from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
families” were “wholly dependent on 
public funds.” In this regard recent 
revelations of the disaster that has 
overtaken skilled workers and crafts- 
men in America are particularly perti- 
nent. 

The Architects’ Emergency Com- 
mittee estimated at the end of April 
that 91 per cent of all American archi- 
tects, many of whom have only re- 
cently reached the end of their re- 
sources, were jobless. In New York 
City 4,124 architects and draftsmen 
are registered with the Emergency 
Committee, and of this number 1,402 
are entirely dependent on the com- 
mittee for support. Probably the 
architects have been harder hit than 
any other professional class. 

A more detailed and graphic survey 
has been made of railway workers, 
not the unemployed, but those who 
have enjoyed fairly steady incomes. 
Reduced wages, demotion, irregular 
employment—all served to upset the 
living standards of the 1,000 families 
studied. What happened to these 
workers, who undoubtedly represent 
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the higher type of American labor? 
Of the 370 families that had homes, 
44 had lost them during the depres- 
sion; 56 families lost all their savings 
in bank failures; 128 retained part 
of their savings, while only 31 had 
their savings intact. Debt, meanwhile, 
increased and insurance was dropped 
or cashed in. During the period of the 
depression, the survey disclosed, this 
class of worker has by and large been 





compelled to forego ordinary amuse- 


ments, to deprive itself of sufficient 
food, and to share what little its mem- 
bers did have with destitute friends 
and relatives. Since this report does 
not cover the period after October, 
1933, answer may be immediately 
made that conditions, however bad 
last Fall, are now greatly improved. 
Possibly, but not enough to prevent 
the railway wage dispute. 

Two months of negotiations brought 
at least a moral victory to the rail- 
way employes when, on April 26, the 
employers agreed to restore 2% per 
cent of an existing 10 per cent pay 
reduction on July 1, a second 2% per 
cent on Jan. 1, 1935, and the remain- 
ing 5 per cent on April 1, 1935. Orig- 
inally the railway managers sought a 
basic rate reduction of 15 per cent. 
President Roosevelt then intervened 
and asked that the existing 10 per 
cent cut be retained until the end of 
the year. When the employes refused 
to accept either request, negotiations 
began which led ultimately to the 
settlement of April 26. 

In the railway wage settlement, as 
in so many others, President Roose- 
velt tried to please both sides and to 
avoid drastic remedies. He gave the 
workers something; he gave the roads 
something. But the fundamental ques- 
tion, the status of the railways, re- 
mained unanswered. For example, 

A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, 
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asserted on April 22: “The capitalized 
structure of the railroads, on which 
full interest payments are being de- 
manded, has constantly enlarged. 
Through this extravagant ‘watering’ 
financial policy, the railroads are able 
to make the public believe that they 
operate at a deficit, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they enjoy a substantial 
profit.” Such criticism of the capital 
structure of the railroads, though not 
new, emphasizes again the need of 
thoroughgoing railroad reform. While 
President Roosevelt himself has 
warned the roads that they must re- 
duce their fixed obligations, he has 
so far refused to sponsor measures 
that would compel the railways to act. 
Meanwhile, the existing Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act has been 
extended until June 16, 1935. Before 
that date the railroad problem will 
have to be met. 

In the motor industry, despite the 
President’s settlement (see May Cur- 
RENT History, page 200), unrest con- 
tinued. Higher wages and union rec- 
ognition remained the goals for which 
the workers were striving. During 
April strikes occurred among tool and 
die makers organized in an inde- 
pendent union called the Mechanics 
Educational Society; later the work- 
ers in various plants of the Fisher 
Body Company walked out. By the 
end of the month a general strike of 
automobile workers loomed on the 
horizon unless the issue of union rec- 
ognition could be settled. Thereupon 
the Automobile Labor Board stepped 
in and arranged a conference between 
representatives of the employes in the 
Fisher Body plants and officials of the 
Fisher Body Company and General Mo- 
tors. At meetings on April 30 and the 
days following, a temporary solution 
was devised that accepted collective 
bargaining without recognizing any 
A. F. of L. union by name. 
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Behind these labor troubles are 
many factors, any one of which might 
suffice to cause a strike. The issue of 
collective bargaining has been referred 
to many times; it still remains unde. 
cided. Nor does it seem probable that 
the Wagner Bill now before Congress 
will end the debate, even if this bill 
creating a National Labor Board and 
approving independent unions should 
ultimately receive Congressional ap- 
proval. Though collective bargaining 
in theory concerns only employers and 
employes, the problem becomes more 
complex if several unions are trying 
to speak for the workers. And rivalry 
between unions is no less common to- 
day than it was formerly. 

Labor’s fight for higher wages rep- 
resents an attempt, however uncon- 
scious, to rebuild national purchasing 
power in order that American capital- 
ism may live. Such a view is not ac- 
cepted by business men generally, who 
instead have fought steadily all meas- 
ures likely to raise their production 
costs. The Durable Goods Industries 
Committee, a committee appointed 
originally by General Johnson, warned 
the National Recovery Administration 
on April 29 that “any further general 
increase in wages at this time would 
retard and not encourage recovery”— 
at least in the heavy industries. Even 
more definite hostility to the NRA 
philosophy of higher wages was em- 
bodied in the refusal of Southern coal 
producers to accept the amendment to 
the Bituminous Coal Code which made 
the five-day week general for the in- 
dustry and practically wiped out the 
wage differential between the North- 
ern and Southern departments. 

Southern producers denounced the 
NRA and all its works because of the 
action on wages. Southern industry, it 
was declared, was menaced by the pos- 
sibility of wage differentials being 
removed from industrial codes. To en- 








force their position, some operators 
closed their mines, contending that 
they could not operate on the higher 
wage scale. In those which tried to op- 
erate under the protection of a Fed- 
eral writ restraining enforcement of 
the code scale, strikes quickly devel- 
oped. Ultimately, strikes and lockouts 
kept 50,000 miners from the shafts. 

Conferences between the operators, 
union representatives and members of 
the NRA resulted, on April 22, in a 
new wage scale for the soft-coal in- 
dustry. Instead of the $4.60 daily rate 
fixed in the amendment of March 31, 
$3.80 was set for the Southern fields. 
The new figure, however, represented 
an advance of forty cents over the rate 
prevailing previously. The thirty-five- 
hour week continued to apply to the 
entire industry. 

That this seemingly unnecessary 
wrangling between employer and em- 
ploye was not without point has been 
shown in the recent reports on retail 
store sales. The dollar total of depart- 
ment store sales has shown a steady 
increase over last year, but physical 
volume is not so reassuring. Though 
the value of department store sales 
in March, 1934, was about 33 per 
cent above that of March, 1933, retail 
prices, according to the Fairchild 
Retail Price Index, were 29 per cent 
higher in March, 1934, than in March, 
1933. Obviously, there has been little 
recovery here. 

The failure of industrial wages to 
rise sufficiently to create adequate 
purchasing power has been paralleled 
by the failure of the farmer’s real in- 
come to keep pace with the rising cost 
of the goods he buys. This situation 
was made clear recently when AAA 
officials announced that it might soon 
be necessary to increase the process- 
ing tax on a bushel of wheat from the 
existing 30 cents to 40 cents. Such ac- 
tion alone would achieve the parity 
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price defined in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

According to this act, the govern- 
ment is committed to a policy which 
guarantees the farmer that the price 
of his commodities will be at a level 
which will provide a purchasing power 
equivalent to that for the period 1909- 
1914. For wheat this price—the “par- 
ity” price—was determined last June 
at 91 cents a bushel. Since the aver- 
age farm price for wheat was then 
59 cents, approximate parity was ob- 
tained by imposing a processing tax 
of 30 cents. But by the middle of 
March, 1934, the parity price of wheat 
had risen to $1.06 as a result of higher 
prices for goods which the farmer 
must buy. Moreover, grain prices then 
were falling, and on March 19 reached 
an average of 60 cents a bushel. In 
other words, the wheat farmer seemed 
as far away from parity as ever; his 
purchasing power had stubbornly re- 
fused to rise. 

Nevertheless, the income of the 
agricultural population has undeni- 
ably increased. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimated that the 
cash income of farmers totaled $1,312,- 
000,000 for the first quarter of 1934, 
compared with $873,000,000 for the 
same period of 1933. Of this larger 
income, $97,000,000 came from bene- 
fit payments. Total benefit payments 
are expected to reach $1,095,005,010 
before the end of 1934, excluding the 
sums paid for crop surpluses pur- 
chased for distribution among the un- 
employed. In addition, the farmer has 
received considerable aid through the 
Farm Credit Administration, which 
in the period from June 1, 1933, to 

March 31, 1934, loaned farmers $628,- 
700,000, of which $559,400,000 was 
used to refinance farm indebtedness. 
Naturally the influx of these sums 
has brought a semblance of flush 
times to certain farming sections. 
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Eventually there must be an end 
to these tremendous outpourings of 
government funds which have given 
the farmer his temporary sense of 
prosperity. When that time comes, 
unless commodity prices have risen 
toward something like parity with 
the price of manufactured articles, 
there will be fresh trouble in the farm 
belt. 

But government funds, long avail- 
able for certain sorts of economic en- 
terprise, are soon to be accessible for 
industry if bills now before Congress 
are enacted. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on April 28 
adopted Senator Glass’s plan for ex- 
tending the facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System to private industries. 
According to this bill, an industry 
will be able to secure long-term credit 
from the Federal Reserve Banks in 
instances where credit cannot be ob- 
tained from regular sources. Another 
bill before the committee would au- 
thorize the RFC to make loans direct 
to industry. Presumably any stimulus 
of this sort would not be without its 
effect on unemployment. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS 
enacted 


Congress during April 
hardly any legislation of importance. 


The Stock Exchange Bill, about 
which there had been so much heated 
argument, at last reached the floor 
of Congress. Though passage of the 
bill seemed assured, the prospects for 
general amendment were so good that 
no description of the bill could 
remain accurate for more than a brief 
period. From the point of view of the 
public, the bill had grown stale and 
the strong words bandied about by 
its opponents and supporters no longer 
aroused popular indignation. 

The reciprocal tariff bill, which 
would give the President power to 
negotiate foreign trade arrangements 


‘pensable, 
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by Executive action, was the subject 
of prolonged Senate hearings during 
April. Members of the administration 
gave their approval to the bill and in 
a notable radio address, Henry L, 
Stimson, Secretary of State in the 
Hoover administration, urged that 
President Roosevelt be given the 
power he sought. In the Senate it was 
believed that enough votes would 
eventually be obtained to make the 
bill law. 

When the Senate on April 13 
adopted a revised version of the tax 
bill passed by the House, it approved 
measures which few men had hoped 
would be included in what had once 
been regarded as only a minor piece 
of tax legislation. The Senate bill 
provided for public inspection of in- 
come tax returns and for higher 
inheritance taxes, eliminated consoli- 
dated returns by corporations, and 
continued capital stock and excess 
profit taxes. When the bill was sent 
to conference a provision for a 10 
per cent levy on each personal income 
tax return was struck out at the 
insistence of the House. According to 
estimates the tax bill should produce 
revenue amounting to about $417,000,- 
000 a year, compared with the $258,- 
000,000 that was expected from the 
original House bill. 

Two bills, important but not indis- 
were removed from the 
Congressional docket during April. 
One of these, guaranteeing the princi- 
pal and interest of the bonds of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, was 
signed by the President on April 28. 
The bill liberalized the terms of the 
law so as to permit advances for 
the rehabilitation and enlargement of 
homes, as well as for repairs and 
maintenance. 

Of an entirely different nature was 
the Jones-Costigan Sugar Bill that 
was sent to the White House on April 
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25. Both beet and cane sugar thereby 
became basic commodities under the 
AAA; domestic production of cane 
sugar was fixed at 260,000 tons and 
of beet sugar at 1,500,000 tons, while 
the Secretary of Agriculture was 
given authority to determine the allot- 
ments for imported sugar. The pros- 
pect of reduced quotas brought 
immediate protests from the island 
dependencies, and from Puerto Rico 
a delegation was sent to Washington 
to plead the cause of Puerto Rican 
sugar before the authorities in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Two definite inflationary measures 
were discussed in Congress during 
April. The first, and less important, 
was the McLeod Bill which would 
provide for payment by the Federal 
Government of all depositors in closed 
national and Federal Reserve banks. 
If passed, such a bill, Secretary 
Morgenthau declared, would ‘“estab- 
lish the principle of guarantee by the 
United States of bank deposits, past, 
present and future.” Since President 
Roosevelt has made known his opposi- 
tion to this bill, there appeared little 
likelihood of its enactment. 

The second measure for inflation 
grew out of the Dies Silver Purchase 
Bill, which passed the House on March 
19. When this bill was reported to the 
Senate, on April 10, it provided for the 
nationalization of all domestic silver, 
authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase silver bullion in the 
world market, purchases to be limited 
to not less than 50,000,000 ounces a 
month, and provided that the domestic 
silver purchased should be made the 
basis for silver certificates. Silver pur- 
chases would cease when commodity 
prices attained the level of 1926, or 
when silver reached $1.29 an ounce, 
placing it on a parity with gold. Since, 
in part, the measure sought to dispose 
of farm surpluses, the bill provided 
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that the Export-Import Bank sell 
American agricultural products in for- 
eign markets for silver at a price 
agreed upon by the bank and foreign 
buyers. | 

Sentiment for passage of the Dies 
Bill continued during April, although 
President Roosevelt had made it clear 
that at present he opposed silver leg- 
islation. Secretary Morgenthau, on 
April 24, published a list of holders of 
silver and silver futures. Supposedly, 
this revelation aimed to discredit the 
advocates of silver legislation by 
showing their close interest in the rise 
or fall in the price of silver, and, 
though Senator King of Utah called 
the investigation a “dud,” it was no- 
ticeable that the movement for enact- 
ment of the Dies Bill did slacken. 

Oil has long been one of the most 
troublesome of American industries. 
Since the beginning of the Roosevelt 
administration attempts have been 
made to reduce the overproduction 
that has characterized the entire pe- 
troleum industry. But the way of the 
Petroleum Administrative Board has 
not been easy. Secretary Ickes, Oil 
Administrator, has had to listen to the 
charges and countercharges of the 
small and large producers, to the com- 
plaints of consumers and the threats 
of labor. Meanwhile, gasoline supplies 
have continually exceeded the demand, 
although the Oil Code under the NIRA 
has somewhat improved conditions. 
To establish more permanent control 
of the industry, an administration bill 
was introduced in the Senate on 
April 30. 

The Oil Administrator would be em- 
powered by this bill to determine the 
demand, both foreign and domestic, 
for crude‘oil. Thereafter he would be 
required to establish quotas for its 
production and movement in com- 
merce. Enforcement would be achieved 
through the use of certificates with- 
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out which any sale would be impos- 
sible. Secretary Ickes, urging passage 
of the bill, said: “Federal supervision 
jointly with the States will result in 
a unified and effective system of 
stabilizing production to keep it bal- 
anced with our national consumer 
demand so as to protect adequately 
our stocks of crude petroleum, which 
are so essential to our modern civili- 
zation, national welfare and national 
defense.” 

The tangled affairs of the air mail 
failed to be straightened out during 
April. President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress to authorize a commission 
to study and report a “broad policy 
covering all phases of aviation and 
the relationship of government there- 
to.” The McKellar-Black bill, provid- 
ing for carrying the air mail until a 
permanent policy can be worked out, 
was passed by the Senate on April 28, 
but the House, unable to agree, de- 
cided to devise a measure of its own. 
Meanwhile a committee, of which 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, was chairman, began inves- 
tigating the efficiency of the Army 
Air Corps. 

New bids for carrying the air mail 
were opened on April 20; eight came 
from old companies which had been 
reorganized. Perhaps the one surpris- 
ing element in the bidding was the 
low prices asked, some lines bidding 
as low as 171% cents a mile, although 
the Postoffice Department’s limit was 
from 41 to 45 cents a mile. “Asa result 
of the annulment of the air mail con- 
tracts,” said Postmaster General Far- 
ley on April 28, “there will result a 
better and much more economical air 
mail service.’’ Moreover, he continued: 
‘“‘When all the contracts are let, which 
will probably be within the next thirty 
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days, there will be approximately 
26,500 route miles in the air mail sys. 
tems as compared with 25,248 before 
the contracts were annulled.” 


THE FEDERAL TREASURY 


Despite the stupendous expendi- 
tures for all kinds of relief and re- 
covery measures, the condition of the 
United States Treasury is better than 
had been expected. Government emer- 
gency expenditures, it was announced 
on April 23, have fallen far below 
estimates, so that the deficit for the 
present fiscal year may be about $4,- 
000,000,000, instead of the $7,309,068,- 
211 estimated in the President’s bud- 
get message in January. Nevertheless, 
the public debt on April 30 totaled 
$26,118,280,752, compared with $21,- 
441,209,176 a year earlier. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


On May 1, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Manila Bay, the Philippine 


Legislature voted to accept the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie law, thus taking an- 
other step along the road to indepen- 
dence. The next move will be the elec- 
tion of delegates to a convention 
to devise a Constitution for the au- 
tonomous Philippine Commonwealth. 
From autonomy complete indepen- 
dence will emerge at the end of a 
ten-year period—that is, if the pro- 


.visions of the Tydings-McDuffie law 


are adhered to. But ten years is a 
long time. International complica- 
tions may hasten or postpone Philip- 
pine independence. And in the mean- 
time, neither the Filipinos nor cer- 
tain American interests—for wholly 
different reasons, to be sure—are 
pleased over the treatment accorded 
Philippine products, especially coco- 
nut oil, in the American market, 












Canada’s Improving Prospects 








Canada the annual parliamen- 
tary budget charts the political 
course for the ensuing year. E. N. 
Rhodes, the Dominion Minister of Fi- 
nance, in presenting his financial rec- 
ord and proposals on April 18, made 
it obvious that no great change of 
direction was to be expected; indeed, 
by clinging to old policies he seriously 
disconcerted those who had been pre- 
dicting that a general election was 
imminent. The tariff remained un- 
changed except for some modest con- 
cessions to meet British objections to 
the working of the Ottawa agree- 
ments. The main tax structure was 
not altered. Duties and excise on malt 
liquors were consolidated to reduce 
the burden, and the tax on sugar was 
cut from 2 cents to 1 cent a pound. 
The one novel note was the pro- 
posed 10 per cent tax on gold pro- 
duced in Canada, which was designed 
to raise $10,000,000 and offset the 
sugar reduction. This leaf from South 
Africa’s book has long been a tempta- 
tion to the government, for the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar has 
meant enhancement in the price of 
gold in Canadian funds and large 
profits for the mines. The mining 
interests, relying upon the public wel- 
come to their timely addition to Ca- 
nadian productivity during depres- 
sion, did not anticipate the new tax 
publicly until April 7, when the retir- 
ing president of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy com- 
plained that the mining companies 
were already being taxed 32 per cent. 
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Mr. Rhodes’ subsequent announcement 
sent delegations hurrying to Ottawa 
in protest. On May 2 there was sub- 
stituted a tax of 25 per cent on the 
profit derived from the difference be- 
tween $20.67 an ounce and any price 
above $30, with exemptions for new 
and low-grade mines not paying divi- 
dends and for individual placer miners 
and prospectors. The exuberant min- 
ing stock market was only slightly 
and temporarily affected. 

The state of the Dominion finances 
was a little better on the whole than 
in 1933 and much better for the last 
quarter. The yearly deficits in cur- 
rent and total accounts totaled about 
$135,000,000, as compared with $158,- 
000,000. Since economies had been car- 
ried to the limit and debt conversion 
is impracticable before 1937, the gov- 
ernment was content to carry on by 
borrowing at the present low rates of 
interest in the hope that world recov- 
ery would restore Canada’s ability to 
pay her way. 

Parliament debated at great length 
the Natural Products Marketing Bill 
(Canada’s AAA) and the legislation 
to continue the unrestricted powers 
of the government to relieve unem- 
ployment. The Liberal Opposition ex- 
pressed grave fears of the dictatorial 
menace in these measures and in some 
recent Provincial legislation which 
enlarged executive authority, but 
without . noticeable effect. Criticism 
of the budget was largely of the con- 
ventional freer trade, balanced budget 
character. 
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The Liberals rejoiced, however, 
over their victory in an Ontario by- 
election where the big guns of both 
parties had been vigorously engaged. 
This seemed to indicate that their 
recent Provincial successes in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia would be 
continued in the next three Provincial 
general elections, in Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan and New Brunswick, and in 
the next Federal general election. The 
Liberals were also encouraged by 
internal difficulties in the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation, the 
new Socialist party which has been 
winning some of their former electoral 
support. Canadian Socialism is badly 
handicapped by the necessity for a 
Farmer-Labor alliance, as was wit- 
nessed by recent dissension in Ontario, 
where the farmers seemed to be try- 
ing to rid themselves of their more 
radical Labor allies. 

Further investigation by the Stevens 
committee of business practices (see 
May CURRENT HIsToryY, pages 210-11) 
has made some of the Provinces 
tighten up the administration of their 
labor legislation or even amend it. 
Yet labor has been restive. There have 
been strikes and agitation through- 
out the Dominion. The police were 
called upon with occasional unfortu- 
nate results, and in several localities 
May Day celebrations were prohibited. 

Trade relations with Great Britain 
have continued to be uncertain be- 
cause of doubts over the authority of 
the Canadian Tariff Board in inter- 
preting the purport of the Ottawa 
agreements. The Supreme Court on 
April 24 and 25 heard the arguments 
on questions intended to define the 
authority of the board, but reserved 
decision. Meanwhile British commer- 
cial policy was puzzling. On the one 
hand, quotas were nar:owing the mar- 
ket for some Canadian farm products; 
and on the other, increases in duties 
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on foreign paper and paper products 
made Canada’s free entry into the 
British market more valuable. Ca- 
nadians eagerly followed President 
Roosevelt’s attempt to secure tariff- 
bargaining powers for himself. A trade 
treaty with the United States for a 
certain term of years would be a great 
relief to Canada, for such groups as 
the fishermen have been in constant 
fear of having their products excluded 
as copper and lumber were in 1932. 

Trade, industry and employment 
statistics for March were very grati- 
fying. Exports were 57.6 per cent and 
imports 44.1 per cent above March, 
1933. It now seems clear that Canada 
has captured some substantial former 
foreign markets of the United States, 
notably for lumber, grains and non- 
ferrous metals. Trade figures for the 
fiscal year ending March, 1934, illus- 
trated the changing character of 
Canadian foreign trade. Canada in- 
creased her imports from the United 
Kingdom by 21.5 per cent and from 
the United States by 2.4 per cent. Her 
exports to the United Kingdom in- 
creased 23.5 per cent and to the United 
States 35.8 per cent. 

Improvement continued in industry, 
employment and rail traffic. In most 
of the usual statistical categories Can- 
ada had recovered to a greater extent 
than the United States. The general 


economic index of comparison with 


1926 stood at 91.3 in April. The wood- 
products industries were back at 1930 
levels of production and nearly all 
branches of the mining industry were 
increasing both production and ex- 
ports. Canadian gold was still going 
to New York instead of to London, 
so that the Canadian dollar was con- 
tinuously above parity there. Employ- 
ment has increased steadily since its 
small setback after Christmas and is 
at about the level of the last half of 
1931. Car loadings were about 40 per 















CANADA’S 


cent above 1933, and the port of Hali- 
fax handled an all-time record ton- 
nage for March. Montreal, on the 
other hand, has been worried since 
the rejection of the St. Lawrence 
Waterways Treaty lest the new Wel- 
land Canal divert Lakes traffic to 
the New York State Barge Canal from 
the St. Lawrence. 

The wheat situation has not im- 
proved except in relation to the world 
prices. Exports have been smaller than 
in 1933, but by keeping to world prices 
Canada has secured about 36 per cent 
of the world export trade, and the 
April crash in Chicago prices was only 
slightly reflected at Winnipeg. One en- 
couraging sign has been that larger 
proportions of Canadian hard wheats 
have been needed in Europe to mix 





RESIDENT CARLOS MENDIETA, in the 
midst of his preoccupation with 
Cuba’s economic and political unrest, 
had to deal with a serious Cabi- 
net crisis early in April. This orig- 
inated with the suicide on April 4 of 
Colonel Roberto Méndez Penate, Sec- 
retary of Justice, and a Presidential 
possibility before Mendieta took of- 
fice. A leader in the movement for 
Cuban independence, and a former 
president of the National Union, 
Penate held an influential position in 
Cuban political life. In August, 1931, 
he was prominent in an abortive re- 
bellion against the Machado régime. 
Upon its failure he was imprisoned, 
but arrangements for his release 
were soon made and he came to the 
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with the soft wheats which have glut- 
ted the markets there. In spite of the 
official optimism of the delegates to 
the World Wheat Conference as to 
raising the price of Manitobas by 5 or 
10 cents a bushel, Canadians were not 
hopeful of success until acreage re- 
duction or disaster should reduce the 
hitherto irreducible world carry-over. 
Quebec has been increasingly uneasy 
about the movement to revise the dis- 
tribution of powers in the Federal 
Constitution to facilitate the social 
legislation, marketing and price con- 
trols, industrial and financial regula- 
tion and crop restriction now under 
discussion. R. B. Bennett, the Domin- 
ion Prime Minister, announced on April 
11 that for some purposes he favored 
an early revision of the Constitution. 





United States. Enthusiastically wel- 
comed back to Havana in the Fall of 
1933, he was appointed Secretary of 
Justice on Feb. 12. 

Penate’s suicide was attributed by 
his friends to despair over Cuba’s 
economic and political situation, to 
friction between him and President 
Mendieta, his lifelong friend and po- 
litical ally, and, more particularly, to 
his disappointment when he was 
passed over as the President’s choice 
for President of the Council of State, 
the position being conferred on Dr. 
Carlos Manuel de la Cruz. 

The prediction was made by Penate 
before his death that the public would 
never accept the appointment of Dr. 
de la Cruz, who had been a Conserva- 
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tive Representative during the Ma- 
chado régime. The prediction was 
well founded. A storm of protest, of 
island-wide proportions, arose. A fac- 
tion of the ABC political organization 
stated openly that it woud not accept 
the appointment and even threatened 
to withdraw its support from the gov- 
ernment. Three days after Penate’s 
death three Cabinet Secretaries sub- 
mitted their resignations to Presi- 
dent Mendieta. That of Carlos Saladri- 
gas, Secretary Without Portfolio, was 
the result of severe criticism of his 
support of the appointment of Dr. de 
la Cruz. The other resignations were 
those of Dr. Rodolfo Méndez Penate, 
Secretary of Labor, and Dr. Nijiez 
Mesa, Secretary of the Interior. Final- 
ly, on April 15, Dr. de la Cruz yielded 
to public opinion and tendered his res- 
ignation to the President. 

Several important reforms designed 
to quiet the disturbed political situ- 
ation were written into the Cuban 
Constitution on April 12. They include 
provisions restricting the jurisdiction 
of military courts to military cases, 
even where constitutional guarantees 
are suspended, and permitting the 
confiscation of the property of per- 
sons found guilty of misappropriating 
public funds, especially during the pe- 
riod from May 20, 1925, to August 
12, 1933, which coincided with Ma- 
chado’s Presidency. 

Frequent disorders intensified the 
unrest in Cuba during April, grim re- 
minders of conditions during the last 
months of the Machado régime. Three 
bomb explosions in Havana on March 
29 caused damage to property, but no 
casualties. The Chief of Police of Ha- 
vana barely escaped injury on March 
30, when a hand grenade tossed from 
a speeding automobile exploded near 
him. The next day a former Machado 
policeman was wounded in a shooting 
affray in the lobby of the Cuban Tele- 
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phone Company building, when he re- 
sisted arrest. A fire of undetermined 
origin on April 4 did damage estimated 
at nearly $500,000 to the plant of the 
Havana newspaper El Pais. The same 
day three other suspicious fires broke 
out simultaneously in different parts 
of the city. A bomb exploding in a 
manhole of the Cuban Telephone Com- 
pany injured a policeman and two sol- 
diers. The dynamiting of telephone 
manholes became a daily occurrence. 
To put an end to the bombing cam- 
paign that had been instituted by rad- 
ical oppositionists, truckloads of sol- 
diers patrolled the streets of the 
capital. 

Yet acts of terrorism continued. A 
bomb explosion at a military post in 
Santiago on April 9 killed a private 
and a lieutenant and gravely wounded 
two other soldiers. Two casualties at- 
tended a demonstration of high school 
students in Havana on April 14. Other 
disturbances occurred on April 16, 
when students and workers protested 
against the imprisonment and harsh 
treatment of many students and work- 
ers by the military. Two days later a 
bomb explosion in the Central Post 
Office wounded two men and wrecked 
a section of the building. Two other 
acts of terrorism were reported on 
April 18. In Havana there was one 
casualty; in Cienfuegos one man was 
killed and four wounded. Six bombs 
exploded in Havana on April 21, kill- 
ing one man, wounding three others 
and causing considerable damage to 
property. Two days later several stu- 
dents were wounded in Santa Clara 
when soldiers fired on a group which 
was demanding the removal of an un- 
popular military supervisor and other 
officials of Camaguey Province. A 
serious outbreak of bombing in Ha- 
vana on April 27, attributed to rack- 
eteers, resulted in the death of one 
person and the injury of two others, 
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pesides causing extensive damage to 
property. 

A moratorium on the amortization 
payments on Cuba’s foreign debts, 
to terminate whenever the annual 
national revenues may total $60,000,- 
000, was signed by President Mendieta 
on April 10. Secretary of the Treasury 
Joaquin Martinez Séenz predicted 
that the moratorium would not last 
more than two years, but some ob- 
servers declared this view optimistic. 
The 1933-1934 Cuban budget was set 
at $44,242,000, but the revenue for 
the fiscal year ending on June 30 is 
not expected to exceed $30,000,000. 
The floating indebtedness of Cuba is 
approximately $60,000,000, including 
$14,000,000 in unpaid salaries of 
employes. The defaults on _ public 
works obligations since the ousting of 
the Machado régime are expected to 
reach $8,000,000 by June 30 of this 
year. 

Four constructive measures to help 
Cuba were promised by Assistant 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles on 
March 29, as contributions of the 
United States to the political and 
economic recovery of the island. These 
measures were as follows: (1) A 
fair sugar quota for Cuba, “based 
upon her exports here over a recent 
three-year period’; (2) a new com- 
mercial treaty “which will stimulate 
trade between Cuba and the United 
States, and in which, in return for 
reciprocal concessions * * * we will 
give favorable consideration to an 
increased preferential on Cuban 
sugar”; (3) the stimulation,“ in every 
possible and proper manner,” of the 
commerce between Cuba and the 
United States through the utilization 
of the resources of the newly organ- 
ized Second Export-Import Bank; (4) 
the “negotiation of the modification 
of our Permanent Treaty with Cuba.” 
With regard to the last point Mr. 
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Welles expressed the hope that “these 
negotiations will result in the elimi- 
nation once and for all of the right 
which we possess in the existing 
treaty to intervene in Cuba.” He 
added: “The time has come when 
Cuba should stand on her own feet, 
when the Cuban people should solve 
their own destinies, and govern them- 
selves as they see fit.” 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN CLAIMS 


Two important agreements for the 
settlement of United States-Mexican 
claims, reported to total more than 
$1,000,000,000, were signed in Mex- 
ico City on April 24 on behalf of the 
two governments and the Mixed 
Claims Commission. The first of the 
agreements provides for a settlement 
en bloc by Mexico of claims that are 
classified as special, that is, claims 
of American citizens against Mexico 
which originated during the revolu- 
tionary period from 1910 to 1920. 
These are reported to amount to about 
$400,000,000, of which about one-half 
is in question because of duplication. 
The second agreement provides for 
the appointment by each nation of an 
“outstanding national jurist for ex- 
amination and appraisal” within two 
years of the general claims of citi- 
zens of both countries. These claims 
include all those, except the special 
ones already mentioned, that have 
originated since the signing of the 
general claims convention by Mexico 
and the United States on July 4, 
1868. The general claims of Ameri- 
cans against Mexico since that date 
amount to $450,000,000 and those of 
Mexicans against the United States 
in the same period to about $300,000,- 
000. 

These arrangements are to super- 
sede those provided for in the con- 
ventions signed by the United States 
and Mexico in September, 1923, under 
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which general and special claims com- 
missions were established. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN PARLEY 


The conference of Central Ameri- 
can republics which convened in 
Guatemala City in mid-March was 
concluded on April 12. Little informa- 
tion is available concerning its ac- 
complishments, because almost com- 
plete secrecy was reported to have 
been preserved in its deliberations, 
and because a strict censorship over 
the press prevails in all the partici- 
pating countries except Costa Rica. 
The press of that country, however, 
indicated that Costa Rica would not 
sign a political pact, commercial 
treaties, or a customs union. The 
Estrella de Panama, in an editorial 
on April 8, stated that according to 
confidential information the confer- 
ence was a failure. On the other hand, 
dispatches from El Salvador on April 
11 reported that the treaty of amity 
proposed by President Ubico had 
been approved as well as a plan for 
holding similar conferences every 
four years. 


THE MURDER OF SANDINO 


A movement against what was 
termed the domination of the National 
Guard in Nicaragua was initiated in 
Mexico City on April 4 by Dr. Pedro 
José Zepeda, former representative of 
General Augusto C. Sandino, the late 
Nicaraguan rebel leader. He an- 
nounced that he would lead a “peace- 
ful campaign to restore the legal 
power in Nicaragua.” He reiterated 
his earlier charges that General So- 
mosa of the Guard was responsible for 
the murder of Sandino, and declared 
that General Somosa was holding 
President Sacasa as a virtual prisoner 
to prevent him from bringing Sandi- 
no’s assassins to justice. This last al- 
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legation was called absurd by Genera] 
Somosa on April 4; another govern. 
ment official said: “The purport of 
the Zepeda statement is fantastic; the 
government categorically denies it.” 

When it was reported in San José, 
Costa Rica, on April 8 that at the 
funeral services for General Sandino 
United States marines had insulted 
the flags of Nicaragua and other 
Latin-American countries, the flag of 
the United States was torn and 
stamped on in a demonstration led by 
Nicaraguans. The Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment immediately deported the 
offenders. 

President Sacasa announced on 
April 22 that since the death of Gen- 
eral Sandino more than 500 of his 
followers had taken advantage of the 
general amnesty and that many of the 
late general’s followers were return- 
ing to their homes and plantations. 
Two days later several Sandinista 
rebel leaders were reported to have 
been captured by the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard. 


THE HAITIAN OCCUPATION 


The complete withdrawal of Ameri- 
can official participation in the gov- 
ernment of Haiti moved nearer to con- 
summation at a conference between 
President Stenio Vincent and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Washington on April 
19. Marines who have occupied Haiti 


for nineteen years are to be with- 


drawn by the end of October and the 
fiscal control exercised by the United 
States may possibly be ended before 
that date. The two Executives dis- 
cussed the possibility of a commercial 
agreement between the two countries, 
and also considered the nature of a 
new financial administration that 
would be satisfactory not only to both 
governments but to holders of the 
bonds of the 1922 loan as well. 


















AT the survey of South American 
affairs this month should empha- 
size national rather than internation- 
al political conditions and economic 
rather than actual or potential mili- 
tary developments in that continent, 
is to be attributed not to fading inter- 
est in those factors, for they remain 
essential aspects of any accurate 
historical summary of the times, but 
rather to a desire to set up an 
equilibrium among the varying topics 
of importance. 

The finishing touches have recently 
been given to the political reconstruc- 
tion of Uruguay undertaken since 
the coup d’état of President Terra on 
March 31, 1933. In a plebiscite held on 
April 19, only 20,000 of the 260,000 
voters registered disapproval of the 
new Constitution. This overwhelming 
victory assures a continuation of the 
Terra government and a Congress 
largely composed of adherents of the 
President. 

Adoption of the new Constitution 
ended the unique political system 
which has prevailed for seventeen 
years. Adopted under the leadership 
of José Batlle, long a dominant figure 
in the political life of the country, the 
so-called divided-rule system provided 
for a division of the executive powers 
between the President and a National 
Administrative Council. Readers will 
recall that it was after violent differ- 
ences with the Council that the Presi- 
dent carried out his coup d’état in 
1933. Originally an ally of the 
Batllistas, Dr. Terra broke away from 
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them after his election and the Batlle 
group was one of those which 
abstained from voting in the plebi- 
scite, 

By the adoption of the new Consti- 
tution, Uruguay enters upon her third 
national venture. Her first Constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1830, was modeled 
upon that of the United States; her 
second, which was put into effect in 
1917, showed the influence of the 
Swiss political system; her new one 
is an adaptation of the French parlia- 
mentary plan—with important modifi- 
cations. 

The new Constitution provides for 
a President who will combine the 
functions exercised in France by the 
President and the Prime Minister, and 
for a Cabinet of nine members, which 
in a sense will take the place of the 
National Administrative Council, which 
is abolished. The Cabinet is to be 
appointed by the President from the 
two parties which together make up a 
majority in Parliament. The portfolios 
must be distributed among citizens 
who, “because they can count on the 
support of their respective parties in 
Parliament,” are assured of perma- 
nence in office. 

The membership of the Chamber of 
Deputies is reduced from 123 to 99 
and the term increased from three to 
four years. Deputies will be elected by 
Provinces in proportion to population. 
The Senate, on the other hand, is in- 
creased from 19 to 30 members, with 
terms of four instead of six years, 
and will be elected at large by the 
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whole country, 15 Senators being 
elected from the party polling the 
largest vote and an equal number 
from the party polling the second 
largest vote. A Vice President is also 
provided for under the new system. 
As in the United States, he will pre- 
side over the Senate. Parliament can- 
not initiate revenue bills, which must 
originate in the Cabinet. 

Among other interesting features of 
the new Constitution are general suf- 
frage for both men and women, and 
compulsory voting, failure to vote be- 
ing punished by a fine. Dual national- 
ity is permitted, naturalized foreigners 
being allowed to retain their former 
citizenship and Uruguayans natural- 
ized abroad to retain their Uruguayan 
citizenship. 

The advanced social legislation for 
which Uruguay has long been famous 
is embodied in the new Constitution. 
This includes provisions for old-age 
pensions, workmen’s accident compen- 
sation, minimum wages, protection of 
women and children in industry, so- 
cialized medicine, State care of moth- 
ers, and the eight-hour day and six- 
day week. The right to form unions 
and to strike is recognized. 

Inclusion of these provisions, al- 
ready codified in laws, in the Consti- 
tution is a striking illustration of the 
contrast in North American and Latin 
American constitutional theory. Actu- 
ally, these differences go back to the 
mother countries, England and Spain, 
and are aptly illustrated in the rela- 
tively simple unwritten British Con- 
stitution and the complex new Span- 
ish Constitution, with its 125 articles 
covering in detail many fields of po- 
litical, social and economic life. 

The advantage of a system based 
upon clearly understood principles, 
susceptible of extension to cover so- 
cial and economic changes embodied in 
legislation, over one in which the min- 





ima and trivia of present-day legisla- 
tion are embalmed, so to speak, is ob- 
vious. Need for change in what would 
be in Great Britain or the United 
States a legislative detail often in- 
volves in Latin America a consti- 
tutional amendment. Dissatisfaction 
with a single detail of a single article 
may be expressed by a demand for 
general constitutional revision. Re- 
spect for constitutional forms is there- 
by weakened, and constitutions soon 
lose their special character and come 
to be considered as mere legislation. 
Returning to the new Uruguayan 
Constitution, we must not overlook 
the provisions in the new document 
regarding Ministerial responsibility, 
which apparently seek to effect a com- 
promise which will give Cabinet re- 
sponsiveness without the frequent 
overturns which may occur under the 
French parliamentary system. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the 
requirement that Cabinet members be 
chosen from the two leading parties. 
Parliamentary censure of the Cabinet, 
under the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution, will apply to the members 
as individuals and will not necessarily 
involve resignation of the Cabinet. A 
vote of censure must be by action of 
the Senate and Chamber sitting as one 
body, and the proceedings must be 
open to the public. If one or more 
Cabinet members are censured by ma- 
jority vote, the President may either 
ask for their resignations or demand 
another vote. For this second vote, a 
two-thirds majority is required, fail- 
ing which the President may dissolve 
Parliament and call new elections. 
The new Parliament must vote on the 
same question within fifteen days 
after its convocation. If it sustains 
the censure by majority vote, both 
President and Cabinet must resign, 
the Parliament electing successors for 
their unexpired terms. It will be in- 








teresting to observe whether this in- 
genious scheme proves to be workable. 


BRAZIL’S CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 


It was announced early in April 
that the Brazilian Constituent Assem- 
bly now in session at Rio de Janeiro 
would elect a constitutional President 
not earlier than May 12 and perhaps 
nine days later, the decision depend- 
ing on the Assembly’s ability to com- 
plete work on the new Constitution, 
which was in skeleton form on April 13. 

The indications were that Provi- 
sional President Getulio Vargas would 
be overwhelmingly elected, delegates 
to the Assembly from fourteen States 
and the Federal District having signed 
a manifesto issued on April 20 in 
which the President’s election was ad- 
vocated. Representatives of civic and 
business interests also signed the 
manifesto, which appealed for the 
President’s re-election in order to per- 
mit him to complete his program of 
social reform and economic recovery. 
Other State delegations were expected 
to sign the manifesto. Apparently only 
Sao Paulo was opposed. An amend- 
ment to the draft Constitution advo- 
cated by the Sao Paulo delegation, 
which would bar the Provisional Pres- 
ident, members of his Cabinet, or Fed- 
eral interventors from holding office 
in the new government, was reported 
on April 9 to have little chance of ac- 
ceptance by the Assembly. 

Several knotty problems face the 
Constituent Assembly, the most im- 
portant of which is taxation. The new 
Constitution proposes to take out of 
the hands of the States the right they 
have previously enjoyed to levy taxes 
on their exports. Under this plan the 
national government would tax im- 
ports and exports, consumption of 
goods, incomes, transfers of funds 
and telegraph and postal fees. The 
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States would tax transfers of real 
estate, sales and gasoline; and munic- 
ipalities would derive their incomes 
from licenses to practice professions 
or trades, real estate, water and 
amusements. Opposition to these pro- 
posals is strong, inasmuch as State 
export taxes have existed in Brazil 
since colonial times and have consti- 
tuted the main source of income of 
many States. Agricultural States par- 
ticularly are said to object because 
farm land, the chief source of revenue 
under the new plan, is relatively 
cheap and will yield little in taxes. 
An article by Mario Guedes in the 
Jornal do Brasil points out that 
States like Matto Grosso and Goyaz, 
thinly settled, depend largely for in- 
come on export taxes on cattle, Pa- 
rana on yerba maté (Paraguay tea), 
Bahia on cacao and tobacco, Ama- 
zonas on rubber and Brazil nuts, and 
Sao Paulo, the richest State, on cof- 
fee exports. A 20 per cent reduction 
in State export taxes was decreed in 
1932, effective in 1933, but it has not 
been enforced. 

Another subject which has led to 
warm discussion in the Assembly and 
much comment in the newspapers is 
the proposal for national woman suf- 
frage. Women now enjoy the right of 
suffrage in a number of Brazilian 
States. All the old arguments have 
been advanced: woman’s place is in 
the home, women were born to be sub- 
servient to men and to become moth- 
ers, women voters will blindly follow 
the lead of husbands and fathers, and 
so forth. Allied to this question is 
that of divorce, advocates of which 
wish to make the question a legisla- 
tive rather than a _ constitutional 
matter. 

On April 28 the president of the 
National Coffee Institute estimated 
that Brazil’s 1934-35 coffee crop 
would be 8,000,000 bags, with a 
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carry-over of 2,000,000 bags. Over 
27,000,000 bags have been destroyed 
under the price-raising program, and 
over 5,000,000 more bags will have 
been destroyed on June 30. Nearly 
12,000,000 bags are in warehouses as 
security for a £20,000,000 coffee loan, 
nearly £9,000,000 of which is still 
unpaid. The National Coffee Institute 
has announced its assumption of 
exclusive control of the coffee distri- 
bution problem, canceling the privi- 
leges of State coffee institutes and 
ending plural efforts to deal with 
Brazil’s most important export. 

A recent report of the Brazilian 
Geological and Mineralogical Service 
indicates that deposits of iron ore in 
the State of Minas Geraes alone 
exceed the total deposits in the United 
States. According to this report, 
Brazil has 23 per cent of the world’s 
potential supply, the United States 20 
per cent, France 16 per cent, and 
Newfoundland 12 per cent. Because of 
transportation difficulties and lack of 
capital for development, however, 
Brazilian exports of pig iron are small. 


UNREST IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has 
released more than 100 political 
prisoners and permitted the resump- 
tion of fourteen suspended news- 
papers, it was reported from Buenos 
Aires on April 28. In his annual mes- 
sage on May 3, however, President 
Justo asked Congress to extend the 
“state of siege’ declared when revolts 
broke out in four Provinces last 
December. Rumors of dissension in 
the Argentine Cabinet, with Foreign 
Minister Saavedra Lamas at logger- 
heads with Interior Minister Leopoldo 
Melo, were reported on April 10. The 
withdrawal of Argentina from the 
Pan American and Spanish Postal 
Unions seems to be the point at issue, 
the Foreign Minister opposing the 


move, which was sponsored by the 
Minister of the Interior. The Foreign 
Minister is understood also to have 
opposed Federal intervention in San 
Juan Province. Finance Minister 
Federico Pinedo has announced that 
his department will pay off more than 
40,000,000 pesos (currently about 
$10,000,000) in overdue accounts of 
14,000 governmental creditors, cover- 
ing services and supplies furnished 
from 1927 to December, 1931, a period 
during which the chaotic conditions 
of the Irigoyen régime practically 
prevented all official business. 


CHILE’S RECOVERY 


President Arturo Alessandri of Chile 
has reconstituted his Cabinet, which 
resigned in a body on April 17, after 
three of the Ministers, members of the 
Radical party, had resigned in protest 
against the election to the Senate on 
April 8 of Colonel Marmaduque Grove, 
former member of the Davila-Grove 
revolutionary junta. Colonel Grove 
had returned to Chile under an am- 
nesty. On April 14 the President re- 
fused to yield to a demand for with- 
drawal of the emergency powers 
granted him by Congress, saying they 
were necessary to keep down revolu- 
tionary activities and maintain order. 
The “Lion of Tarapaca,” as the Presi- 
dent is called, has a great hold on the 
common people, which he owes to his 
oratorical powers, his sincerity and 
the fact that he has always been sym- 
pathetic toward the underdog. 

Since its accession to power in No- 
vember, 1932, President Alessandri’s 
administration has done much to im- 
prove Chile’s economic situation. The 
budget has been balanced, unemploy- 
ment cut nearly 50 per cent, and the 
value of the peso has risen. Agricul- 
ture has been stimulated, and wheat is 
being exported this year, whereas last 
year it was necessary to import this 
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staple. Commercial treaties with Peru, 
Colombia and Germany have been 
signed; others are being negotiated. 


PROSPEROUS VENEZUELA 


President Juan Vicente Gémez of 
Venezuela in his annual message to 
Congress on April 28 reported that 
the Treasury reserves on April 15 
were in excess of 83,000,000 bolivars 
(currently about $25,000,000). Petro- 
leum production had increased by 
208,000 tons over the preceding year, 
and exports of petroleum showed an 
increase of 415,000 tons for the year, 
the total figures for production be- 
ing 17,293,193 tons and for exporta- 
tation 16,586,650 tons. Venezuela, it 
will be recalled, has no foreign debt. 
A great popular and military demon- 
stration was held at Maracay, the resi- 
dence of General Gémez, on April 12, 
to celebrate the dictator’s recovery 
from a recent illness, during which re- 
ports were spread that his death was 
near at hand. 


JAPANESE TRADE ADVANCE 


According to a recent United States 
Department of Commerce survey, in- 
creases in Japanese exports to South 
American countries have ranged from 
100 to 1,000 per cent, and are rapidly 
forcing out American and European 
products. Japanese exports to Latin 
America were valued at 18,000,000 yen 
in 1932, while in 1933 goods to the 
value of 46,600,000 yen (the yen is 
currently about 30 cents) were ex- 
ported. Among the products are silk 
and cotton cloth, pottery, glassware, 
china, leather, rubber-soled and can- 
vas shoes, electric light bulbs, foun- 
tain pens, celluloid products and toys 
of all kinds. While apparently inferior 
in quality to similar goods from other 
countries, the Japanese products, be- 
cause of low labor costs, are so cheap 
that they can undersell and outsell all 
competitors. 
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The Japanese, in their intensive 
drive for South American trade, are 
reported to have enlisted banks, trad- 
ing houses, shipping lines and Japa- 
nese residents abroad in a vast selling 
campaign. Reciprocal treatment has 
been extended to countries purchasing 
Japanese products. Argentine wool 
and Chilean nitrates and copper are 
among the raw materials that Japan 
is reported to have bought in consid- 
erable quantities. Japanese commer- 
cial missions visited Peru, Ecuador, 
Chile, Brazil and Argentina during 
January and February of the present 
year. 

Large Japanese immigration into 
Brazil has given that country an esti- 
mated Japanese population of 150,000, 
mostly engaged in agriculture, with 
about 22,000 immigrants arriving in 
1933. A quota of 27,100 has been fixed 
for 1934 by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. In Chile a Japanese official an- 
nounced in January that Japan was 
considering the lake region of South- 
ern Chile as a potential sphere of 
Japanese colonization, declaring con- 
ditions there even more _ favor- 
able than in Brazil for Japanese set- 
tlers. The rice fields of Southern Chile 
would thrive under Japanese manage- 
ment, according to this official, and 
the Japanese would also develop the 
fishing industry. 

Trade pacts among the various 
South American countries and be- 
tween South American and European 
countries—for instance, the commer- 
cial pact signed by Brazil and France 
on April 9—have further helped to re- 
duce the trade of the United States 
in South America. In the circum- 
stances the importance of the put- 
ting into effect by the United States 
of a policy of reciprocal commercial 
treaties and of developing greater 
tariff bargaining powers is rather 
obvious. 
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E disposal of surplus agricultural 
ee at remunerative prices 
is less perturbing to Major Elliot, the 
British Minister of Agriculture, than 
it is to the men holding similar posi- 
tions in a number of other countries. 
This is because Britain exports little 
food and imports much, and is far 
from self-sufficing in this respect. 
Britain’s exportable products are, 
with the exception of coal, chiefly 
manufactured and semi-manufaciured 
commodities. 

Though British farmers, like farm- 
ers everywhere, have suffered during 
the depression, new methods of organ- 
ization and the restriction of imports 
have improved the position of agricul- 
ture in Great Britain more than in 
other countries. Major Elliot can en- 
courage increased home production 
simply by reducing imported farm 
products under the new system of 
quotas and tariffs and thereby provid- 
ing a home market. The results of this 
policy were very apparent in the coun- 
tryside in the early Fall of last year. 
Any one who knows England well and 
who was traveling there at that time 


must have noticed that the tide of 


wheat, which had retreated to a very 
low ebb in the years after the war, 
was flowing back. Much grassland had 
been reclaimed, and even high in the 
hills small patches of grain were to be 
seen ripening in places where it 
seemed scarcely possible to drive a 
plow, and where reaping had to be 
done by hand. 

The provisions of the act for the en- 
couragement of wheat producers are 
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extremely complicated, but in essence 
amount to a guaranteed price for the 
domestic product, combined with a re- 
striction of imports. Other products 
have been dealt with in different ways, 
of which the chief are the “marketing 
schemes” covering bacon, pigs, milk, 
hops and potatoes, set up under the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts of 1931 
and 1933. 

Briefly, the method adopted is as 
follows: A scheme for the “more effi- 
cient production and marketing” of 
any agricultural product may be 
drawn up by representatives of the 
producers. If there are objections a 
public inquiry is held, and thereafter 
the Minister may lay the scheme with 
or without modifications before Par- 
liament. If approved, it comes into full 
effect only after a majority of regis- 
tered producers have voted in its fa- 
vor. Marketing boards are set up to 
control and organize the sale of the 
various products in such a way as to 
bring in the greatest return to the 
producers and as far as possible to 
increase their efficiency. The domestic 
market is safeguarded for them by 
the quota system limiting imports, 
which is simultaneously used for pur- 
poses of bargaining in the making of 
reciprocal trade agreements. Other 
branches of agricultural production 
have received protection from exter- 
nal competition without submitting 
themselves to any organized scheme 
of marketing. Stock farmers, for ex- 
ample, have been assisted by the semi- 
voluntary agreement of overseas pro- 
ducers to limit their exports to Great 
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Britain in return for offsetting trade 
concessions. 

From Major Elliot’s own point of 
view, and from the point of view of 
most producers, these schemes have 
undoubtedly proved successful. Never- 
theless, the considerable increase 
which occurred in milk production 
compelled the arbitrators to lower the 
price of milk within the past few 
months. This led to a debate in the 
House of Commons on April 9 in the 
course of which the marketing schemes 
system, and the Milk Marketing 
Board in particular, were submitted 
to some hostile criticism from both 
sides of the House. Various Conserva- 
tive members representing agricultur- 
al areas were of the opinion that the 
higher price of milk could have been 
maintained if the government had ex- 
cluded foreign milk products and 
thereby opened up a market for Brit- 
ish milk. Liberal and Labor members 
argued, on the contrary, that the first 
consideration should be for the con- 
sumers and that if increased efficiency 
rather than protection was used to 
meet foreign competition, an enormous 
market could be found for low-priced 
domestic milk. 

The government maintained that it 
was too soon to pass final judgment 
on any of the schemes. British agri- 
culture could not survive, it was said, 
in the face of foreign competition 
without some assistance from tariffs, 
regulations and quotas, and as it was 
“the fixed policy of the government, 
whatever it may cost us, to maintain 
British agriculture,” import restric- 
tion was clearly necessary. 

So much, indeed, might be conceded 
by all parties in Great Britain, for 
even the traditionally free-trade Lib- 
erals would not wish to see British 
farming overwhelmed by the competi- 
tion of cheap imports. But the Lib- 
erals and the Labor party agree in 
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believing that the present import re- 
strictions tend to encourage ineffici- 
ent farming, and as a result the con- 
sumers suffer unduly from high prices. 

Despite the measure of success 
which has been achieved from the pro- 
ducers’ point of view, it is clear that 
Major Elliot’s rather vaguely enunci- 
ated schemes for national planning 
will not be put into effect without 
opposition from consumers; and it 
must not be forgotten that in Great 
Britain consumers have shown in the 
past a great capacity for effective 
protest against any neglect of their 
interests. Other people, both inside 
and outside Great Britain, find Mr. 
Elliot’s policies not altogether to their 
liking, and he has given occasional 
public recognition to this fact. On 
Jan. 28, for instance, at a dinner of 
the National Farmers Union, he re- 
minded the farmers that if Great 
Britain did not accept imports she 
could not sell her exports, and that 
they must therefore not ask for too 
much. 

A practical problem involving this 
aspect of agricultural policy seems 
likely to face the Minister in the near 
future. Already the proponents of 
empire free trade are attacking him 
because he is more concerned for the 
well-being of the farmers of the 
United Kingdom than for any im- 
provement of inter-imperial relations 
that might be encouraged by the pur- 
chase of an increased amount of farm 
produce from the Dominions. The 
Dominions themselves are also begin- 
ning to issue warnings and protests 
against possible reductions in the 
United Kingdom preferences on their 
goods, or the application of the quota 
system to the further limitation of 
their exports. Prime Minister Lyons 
of Australia, speaking in Sydney on 
May 1, is reported to have taken a 
firm stand on this question. Argen- 
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tina, too, seems inclined to rebel 
against any further reduction of her 
quota of British meat imports, and 
may retaliate if British stockbreeders 
are given additional protection. 


A POPULAR BUDGET 


Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had a pleasanter task 
in presenting his budget to the House 
of Commons on April 17 than has 
fallen to the lot of any holder of that 
office for a number of years. So far 
was he from being compelled to im- 
pose additional taxation on any one 
that he was able to make many con- 
cessions, thus contributing to the 
popularity of the present government. 
The House of Commons cheered for 
a full minute when he announced the 
restoration of the cuts made in unem- 
ployment insurance and transitional 
benefits in 1931, and was almost as 
pleased with the cut in the standard 
income tax rate from 5 shillings to 
4 shillings and 6 pence on the pound, 
that is, from 25 to 2214 per cent. 

The other important popular fea- 
tures of the speech were the restora: 
tion of one-half of the pay cuts suf- 
fered in December, 1931, by Ministers, 
members of Parliament, judges, civil 
servants, members of the defense 
force, police, teachers and so on, 
and the reduction of 25 per cent in 
the high annual license fees on motor 
cars. This latter proposal, though of- 
fered chiefly in the interest of the ex- 
port trade, was no less welcome to 
car owners. The increase in unemploy- 
ment benefits, which will take effect 
on July 1, will necessitate amendment 
of the pending unemployment bill. 
The pay cuts are to be restored on 
the same date. The reduction in the 
income tax, however, will affect only 
payments for the year ended March 
31, 1934, which are due in January 
and July, 1935. 


Some of Mr. Chamberlain’s omis- 
sions probably attracted most atten- 
tion. Chief among these was the de- 
cision on war debts and reparations, 
for which the Chancellor made no 
provision, either for payments or for 
receipts. Perhaps this was the merest 
common sense. Mr. Chamberlain could 
not properly budget for token pay- 
ments, while on the other hand, in 
the absence of a new agreement for 
which the government has asked, it 
would have been unwise to resume 
payments on the old basis, quite apart 
from the unpopular effect which they 
would have in America by driving up 
the sterling value of the dollar. No 
offsetting except from Britain’s own 
debtors is expected. 

Those who have criticized Great 
Britain as a virtual defaulter have 
omitted to notice the pertinent fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain has made no 
provision in this budget for the re- 
demption of internal debt, and that 
the abnormally low rate of interest on 
Treasury obligations has involved an 
enormous but obviously temporary sav- 
ing. The new sinking fund—the appro- 
priation for internal debt redemption 
—in normal years amounts to about 
£50,000,000 and the average total 
figure for debt service has stood re- 
cently at £355,000,000, or £131,000,000 
more than the £224,000,000 provided 
in the present budget. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was careful to warn the Com- 
mons that this state of affairs could 
not be expected to continue, and that 
a larger provision for the payment of 
interest would have to be made in 
future years. 


MOSLEY’S BLACK SHIRTS 


The enrolled strength of the British 
Union of Fascists is probably less 
than 20,000. Much of the impression 
made by their meetings arises from 
the presence of some hundreds of uni- 
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MOSLEY’S BLACK SHIRTS 


formed members of the party who 
apparently have leisure and money 
enough to travel from place to place 
in order to form an effective nucleus 
and a defense force for their leader. 
Naturally the manoeuvres of a black- 
shirted group with a semi-military 
organization attract attention. More- 
over, the presence of several hundred 
robust young men with a serious view 
of their responsibilities does suffice 
to prevent disorder and heckling at 
the meetings. 

But Sir Oswald Mosley’s recent 
series of meetings are perhaps most 
significant for the monetary resources 
which his organization possesses. The 
cost of railway travel for his body- 
guard alone must be heavy, and 
the incidental expenses considerable. 
There can be no doubt that in addition 
to his own fortune Sir Oswald has 
solid financial backing; and it is 


equally incontestable that he is gain- 
ing sympathizers and adherents in 


addition to the subscribing members 
of the union. 


PROSPERITY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In South Africa, prosperity is re- 
turning. The great drought of 1933 
has broken, and though many farmers 
will suffer from its effects for a long 
time to come, they will receive some 
relief from the provisions of the new 
budget. South African public finance 
during the past year showed an im- 
provement which was probably un- 
equaled in any other important coun- 
try. The gross surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of £6,500,000 for 1933-34 
amounted to 20 per cent of the annual 
expenditure. The goose responsible 
for this great golden egg was the 
Rand goldfield, which provided Fi- 
nance Minister Havenga with £755,000 
of increased mining revenue, a sub- 
stantial portion of the £1,000,000 in- 
crease in income tax, and, indirectly, 
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increased receipts in other categories. 
After wiping out the accumulated 
deficit of almost £2,000,000, Mr. Ha- 
venga proposed to dispose of the re- 
mainder, and of the estimated surplus 
of £3,000,000 for the coming year, in 
various orthodox ways. The income 
tax exemption limit is to be raised 
from £300 to £400 a year; a 20 per 
cent rebate is to be given on ordinary 
income taxes; various onerous taxes, 
including all kinds of farm taxes and 
quit rents, are to be abolished; penny 
postage is to be restored, and tele- 
grams are to be cheapened; tea, coffee 
and rice import duties are to be low- 
ered, and £276,000 is to be added to 
export subsidies. Moreover, £78,000 is 
to be added to the Native Develop- 
ment account, leaving a net estimated 
surplus of £287,000 at the end of the 
fiscal year. The financial outlook in 
South Africa is undoubtedly rosy so 
long as the rest of the world con- 
tinues to compete for the gold from 
its mines, but since nearly 50 per 
cent of the revenue in 1933 was drawn 
from the goldfields a change in mone- 
tary fashions might prove disastrous. 
The South African State Railways 
also showed a surplus of over £1,000,- 
000 during the last financial year. 
With the return of better times have 
arisen proposals for constitutional 
change. These are embodied in a sta- 
tus bill which will modify some sec- 
tions of the South Africa Act (the 
Constitution) in order to bring it into 
conformity with the Statute of 
Westminster. Though outwardly the 
changes appear to be of only the slight- 
est importance, they have met with 
some opposition and much misrepre- 
sentation. The use of the title, “His 
Majesty, the King,” except in the 
clause containing definitions, where 
the King is specifically referred to by 
his official title, has been said to indi- 
cate that the government is moving 
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toward a republic. Nothing could be 
more absurd, under present circum- 
stances, than to suspect General Smuts 
and General Hertzog of this particu- 
lar kind of lunacy. 

As the bill defines South Africa as 
a “sovereign and independent State,” 
its opponents have regarded this def- 
inition as a terrifying innovation. Gen- 
eral Smuts, however, pointed out in 
his speech on the second reading on 
April 11 that equality of status be- 
tween the Dominions and Great Brit- 
ain has been clearly recognized. Since 
there is no doubt that Great Britain 
is a sovereign and independent State, 
he said, it followed that the Dominions 
occupied the same position. The power 
of the Governor General to dismiss 
Ministers is not clearly restated in the 
original bill, but it is understood that 
the government proposes to introduce 
an amendment which specifically reaf- 
firms the section of the South Africa 
Act which instituted this power. Other 
amendments are expected to provide 
against the division of any of the 
Provinces except on the expressed 
wish of a majority of their inhabi- 
tants. 

The only matter on which the bill 
seems to alter the established law is 
by limiting to “Union Nationals” the 
right of Parliamentary membership, 
hitherto nominally open to all British 
subjects. This does not appear un- 
reasonable. The strongest argument 
against the bill is, indeed, that there 
is no immediate need for a “declara- 
tion of status.” General Hertzog and 
General Smuts, the leaders of the 
present coalition government, and re- 
spectively of the Nationalist and South 
African parties, wish, apparently, to 
have the question settled in order that 
their scheme for complete fusion of 
political parties may not be inter- 
rupted. 


The proposal for fusion is the most 
important current political develop- 
ment in the Union. If it is successful 
it may finally set at rest the racial 
rivalry between Afrikanders and Brit- 
ish South Africans which has been 
one of the permanent problems of the 
Union. Since the general election of 
1933, the coalition has worked suc- 
cessfully and has succeeded in push- 
ing forward its legislative program. 
The only politicians of any influence 
in opposition are Dr. Malan, leader of 
the Cape Nationalists, and Tielmann 
Roos of the Transvaal, who was large- 
ly responsible for the downfall of the 
Hertzog government. Dr. Malan has 
campaigned vigorously against fusion, 
on the ground that General Hertzog 
and Mr. Havenga, Minister of Finance, 
had, in joining General Smuts, bhe- 
trayed their Boer traditions. 

In order to avoid a new outburst of 
racial antagonism and to maintain his 
hold on the Dutch Nationalists, Gen- 
eral Hertzog has recently patched up 
a truce with Dr. Malan. Nevertheless, 
the letters which they exchanged 
seem to have failed to clarify the 
issue. Dr. Malan reiterated so fre- 
quently, and in their most categorical 
form, the old Nationalist slogans of 
the right to secede from the empire 
and to advocate a republic that it is 
doubtful whether all the members of 


. the present South African party will 


consent to remain in the fusion if 
Dr. Malan joins. He has, moreover, 
publicly insisted that his agreement 
with General Hertzog is a victory for 
his point of view, and that the fusion 
movement, except on a nationalistic 
basis, is dead. This is denied by both 
General Hertzog and General Smuts, 
who declare that they are quite un- 
hampered by any commitments, and 
that the fusion will be on the same 
general basis as the coalition. 
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France Under Doumergue Regime 





By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins University 





ROCEEDING cautiously, but with a 

firmness of purpose evidently ap- 
preciated by the majority of the 
French nation, Premier Doumergue 
and his National Union Cabinet suc- 
ceeded in April in putting important 
parts of their program of reconstruc- 
tion into effect. The first drastic de- 
crees in a series by which the Cabinet 
hopes to balance the budget and re- 
store public finance to a sound con- 
dition were signed by President 
Lebrun on April 4. Their effect was 
to take 85,700 persons off the public 
payroll and to reduce all salaries, 
with an estimated saving of 2,800,- 
000,000 francs (about $190,520,000 at 
current rates). The President proposed 
that his own salary be reduced 20 
per cent; the Cabinet members ac- 
cepted a reduction of 15 per cent; 
salaries over 100,000 francs were re- 
duced 10 per cent and below 100,000 
francs 5 per cent. The last provision 
affects the salaries of about 450,000 
persons who receive less than 12,000 
francs a year (about $790) and who 
heretofore had persistently refused to 
accept any reduction. 

In a letter to President Lebrun 
made public on April 5, Premier Dou- 
mergue emphasized the necessity of 
these measures. He wrote: “If the 
Parliament at the demand of the 
nation had not granted exceptional 
powers to the Cabinet * * * the 
State would be forced to close up shop 
and there would have been a suspen- 
sion of all payments and a default 
upon all commitments.” Before an- 
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nouncing the reductions Premier Dou- 
mergue informed representatives of 
the public employes that there was 
no alternative, and that failure to 
make these economies would result 
in such a Treasury situation that 
salaries could not be met at all. Spo- 
radic demonstrations against the de- 
crees took place in several cities on 
April 7, but there was no systematic 
agitation. The National Council of 
Civil Employes protested vehemently, 
but did not go so far as to vote an 
immediate general strike of the public 
services. An attempt to suspend the 
telegraph service in Paris resulted in 
the arrest and dismissal of several 
of the employes’ leaders. 

Premier Doumergue next turned his 
attention to the pensions system 
which has cost the government nearly 
5,000,000,000 francs a year. A gen- 
eral reduction of all pensions, except 
those of entirely disabled veterans, 
will amount to 1,250,000,000 francs. 
While agreeing to most of the sacri- 
fices demanded by the government, 
the National Council of War Veterans 
declared that unless profound eco- 
nomic and constitutional reforms were 
undertaken the veterans would impose 
their own program. The council also 
insisted that the reductions should be 
for one year only and that they 
should not take effect until July 1. 
The government refused to accept 
these conditions and it was reported 
that M. Doumergue had again threat- 
ened to resign if the decrees were not 
carried out as originally planned and 
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unless they went into effect immedi- 
ately. 

Thus the issue was joined between 
the government and the different 
groups of malcontents. On April 15, 
tens of thousands of government 
employes paraded throughout the 
provinces and went on strike for two 
days in protest against the pay cuts. 
In Paris, April 16 had been chosen 
as “national protest day,” but a gen- 
eral strike failed to materialize. A 
mild riot occurred near the Hotel de 
Ville, when members of the Teach- 
ers’ Union attempted a demonstra- 
tion and nine arrests were made. As 
usual the chief centre of protest was 
the central telegraph office, but there 
was a total lack of violence every- 
where. 

Far more serious were the demon- 
strations on April 20. At the call of 
Communist and Socialist organizations 
6,000 workers attempted to gather 
around the Hotel de Ville and nearly 
1,000 arrests were made. It was the 
first street riot that René Langeron, 
the new Prefect of Police, had to deal 
with. The rioters failed to reach their 
objective, but the government and the 
police were seriously concerned and 
regarded the gathering as a test of 
the workers’ strength with a view to 
more serious demonstrations on May 
Day. On the next day, Premier 


Doumergue issued a warning over a. 


nation-wide radio hook-up that his 
government would, if necessary, use 
force to oppose public demonstrations 
of civil servants against the proposed 
economies. He again appealed for 
political unity and declared that the 
government would assert its author- 
ity, “for without authority anarchy 
is near, and anarchy leads to civil 
war, and civil war to foreign war.” 
The effect of this simple talk in 
which the Premier appeared not as a 
dictator but as a teacher scolding un- 
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ruly children remained doubtful in 
view of the continuous invitation to 
violence which appeared in the Com- 
munist press. Fears were entertained 
lest serious disorders should occur on 
May Day. Rumors were circulated 
that large quantities of pistols and 
even machine guns were being smug- 
gled into France, although raids by 
the police failed to locate any arms. 
The situation was rendered more dis- 
quieting by declarations of leaders 
of the Extreme Right and of the Com- 
munists that they considered it ad- 
visable to arm in self-defense. The 
Communists and Socialists continued 
to maintain that only through their 
efforts and protests could a Fascist 
coup d’état be avoided. On the other 
hand, Vice Admiral Schwerer, presi- 
dent of the Action Francaise, and 
Maurice Pujo, leader of the Camelots 
du Roi and editor of the newspaper, 
Action Francaise, both admitted be- 
fore the Parliamentary commission of 
investigation that their members had 
been advised to provide themselves 
with firearms. 

The gravity of the situation was 
indicated by the fighting and rioting 
which took place after the important 
by-election at Mantes on April 29. 
This election had been forced by the 
resignation of Gaston Bergery, an in- 
dependent Left Deputy, but a strong 
supporter of the Daladier Cabinet, 
who had decided to give his constitu- 
ents a chance to express their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the tactics 
of the Radical party. The first vote 
on April 22 failed to result in an elec- 
tion. On the second ballot, M. Bergery 
was opposed only by Roger Sarret, 
the National Union candidate, who 
won by the close vote of 8,732 to 
8,499. Street fighting broke out as 
soon as the result was announced. 
The Mayor of a neighboring city and 
a priest were attacked, and order was 
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not re-established until a strong de- 
tachment of the Garde Mobile arrived 
on the scene. 

In the circumstances M. Doumergue 
felt justified in taking every precau- 
tion to prevent troubles in Paris on 
the dreaded first of May. In order to 
impress the populace with the strength 
of the government two military 
parades were held in the city on April 
29; all government buildings were 
guarded by the army, thus leaving 
the police free to cope with the 
prospective rioters. Units of the 
Garde Mobile were also called in from 
the provinces. 

When May Day arrived, the main 
demonstration of the Communists 
took place in the Forest of Vincennes, 
almost seven miles from the Paris 
city line, and was comparatively 
orderly. In the evening, however, more 
serious trouble suddenly broke out in 
Paris, when a small group of Com- 
munists entrenched themselves in an 
alley on the left bank of the Seine. 
From behind a barricade they opened 
fire on and hurled missiles at the 
police. The police withheld their fire, 
however, and simply maintained an 
iron ring around the district. At 
dawn the barricade, practically aban- 
doned by its defenders, was taken by 
storm and ten Communists were 
arrested. Because of the _ tactics 
employed only four policemen were 
wounded. Thus for the time being at 
least order was restored and a repeti- 
tion of the fatal clashes of Feb. 6 
avoided. 

Although the more orderly ele- 
ments of the French people are mak- 
ing an evident effort to maintain 
their self-control, the existence of a 
Spirit of unrest cannot be denied. 
April brought the customary crop of 
minor scandals, suicides and sensa- 
tional incidents which tend to keep 
the public restless. Enso de Bonza, 
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the son of an Italian general, and the 
divorced son-in-law of Mme. Dou- 
mergue, shot himself in Premier Dou- 
mergue’s apartment. He suffered from 
neurasthenia and his act was attrib- 
uted to despondency and failure to 
effect a reconciliation with his former 
wife. Henri Rochette, notorious specu- 
lator and swindler, whose activities 
before the war created as great a 
scandal as the Stavisky case, cut his 
throat in the court room on hearing 
that his appeal from a two-year sen- 
tence in jail had been denied. 

French opinion is very much irri- 
tated by the apparent failure of the 
police and the parliamentary com- 
mission of investigation to find the 
culprits in the Stavisky case. Four 
men were arrested on suspicion of 
having murdered Judge Albert Prince, 
an important witness in the case; 
three of them were connected with the 
Marseilles underworld, while the other 
was a member of an old and aristo- 
cratic family of Monaco. After an in- 
quiry which lasted more than three 
weeks they were finally released on 
April 21. The inability of the authori- 
ties to connect these men with the 
assassination again aroused public 
sentiment against the police and par- 
ticularly against Inspector Bonny, 
who, although in charge of the in- 
vestigation, is accused by many news- 
papers of having had suspicious con- 
nections with Stavisky. 

More fuel was added to the fire 
when a 10,000-word memoir, written 
in behalf of Judge Prince’s widow, was 
given to the press to refute all theo- 
ries that the judge had committed 
suicide. The memoir detailed quarrels 
between Judge Prince and former 
Attorney General George Pressard, 
brother-in-law of former Premier 
Chautemps, who had previously ap- 
peared before the commission to an- 
swer charges of gross negligence in 
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permitting Stavisky to escape justice 
for many years. On April 10 Theo- 
dore Lescouvé, First President of the 
Court of Cassation, the highest ju- 
dicial officer in France, declared be- 
fore the commission that Judge Prince 
had signed his death warrant by re- 
vealing his knowledge of the handling 
of the Stavisky case. Judge Lescouvé 
stated several times that he was not 
accusing Pressard of any part in the 
murder, but was merely “drawing log- 
ical conclusions between what Judge 
Prince had said and his death.” Ear- 
lier in his testimony Judge Lescouvé 
declared that he had found the Sta- 
visky dossier in “indescribable disor- 
der,” with 700 or 800 pieces missing, 
including all papers relating to Mme. 
Stavisky. 

Pro-Pressard and pro-Prince clans 
are now forming and the country is 
coming to disbelieve any one con- 
nected with the police and the public 
authorities. Although the government 
does not appear to be doing much in 
the matter and probably cannot do 
much at present, there is little doubt 
that its. future depends to a certain 
extent on solving the Prince mystery 
and on its reforming the judiciary 
and the police administration. 

Two important reforms in the 
French Constitution have been ap- 
proved by the parliamentary commis- 
sion appointed to consider this sub- 
ject. The first is that the President 
shall have the power to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies without the ap- 
_proval of the Senate, though no dis- 
solution is to be ordered until the 
Chamber has been in session for at 
least three months. The second is that 
all initiative in financial matters shall 
be reserved to the government. These 
two measures, which would bring the 
French Constitution nearer to the 
British system of government, were 
advocated last year in a series of arti- 
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cles by André Tardieu and are known 
to have the approval of Premier Dou- 
mergue. They would considerably 
strengthen the Executive, whose weak- 
ness under the present Constitution is 
considered responsible for recent cha- 
otic conditions. 

As a result of the government’s firm 
attitude on currency the gold reserve 
of the Bank of France showed an 
appreciable increase during April. 
Amounting to 74,365,000,000 francs 
on March 29, it rose to 75,129,000,000 
francs on April 26. The gold cover 
ratio likewise improved, and it is ex- 
pected that a considerable amount of 
hoarded gold will be returned to the 
bank if confidence in the national 
credit continues to increase. This con- 
fidence has already resulted in a rise 
in government bonds. The 3 per cent 
perpetuals moved from 64 early in 
February to 73.65 on April 20; the 4144 
per cents of 1932 rose from 78.70 to 
86. Reviewing the situation on April 
22, Minister of Finance Germain-Mar- 
tin asserted that the franc had been 
saved from depreciation, and that the 
Treasury, which had for nearly two 
months been in a precarious condition, 
was able to obtain resources which 
made monetary manipulation unneces- 
sary. Investors were reminded, how- 
ever, that in the future the govern- 
ment expected to borrow at a much 
lower rate of interest than the pres- 
ent 6 per cent and that a reduction in 
the interest rate would lead to lower 
taxes and lower railroad rates. These, 
in turn, would help to reduce the cost 
of living and make possible an adjust- 
ment of French prices with those in 
America and Great Britain. Such an 
adjustment, M. Germain-Martin de- 
clared, was “indispensable to a revival 
of international trade.” 

Foreign trade figures for March 
showed imports valued at 2,291,000,- 
000 francs, compared with 2,063,000,- 
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000 in February, and 2,613,000,000 in 
March, 1933. Exports amounted to 
1,488,000,000 francs, as against 1,512,- 
000,000 in February and 1,520,000,000 
in March, 1933. The unfavorable bal- 
ance of 802,000,000 francs is the 
largest in the last nine months. The 
liquor trade with the United States 
has proved somewhat disappointing, 
particularly for the French wine grow- 
ers. While nearly $6,000,000 worth of 
alcoholic liquors were shipped to the 
United States during the first quarter 
of 1934, still wines were much less in 
demand than was anticipated. French 
merchants complain that the Ameri- 
can duties on sparkling wines are an 
almost insuperable obstacle to their 
exportation. 


FRENCH COLONIAL PROBLEMS 


Minister of Colonies Pierre Laval 
has announced that he is preparing to 
call a French Colonial conference sim- 
ilar to the British Imperial Economic 
Conference which was held at Ottawa 
in 1932. Its object will be the estab- 
lishment of “a planned economy” for 
the colonies, in order to avoid the 
commercial competition that at pres- 
ent exists between them. 

There is ample evidence that the 
economic and financial situation of 
the French colonies and protectorates 
is serious. The new Tunisian budget, 
for example, is full of economies, in- 
cluding drastic cuts in the salaries of 
the 12,000 civil servants, the cessa- 
tion of work on the railroad station 
at Tunis and the reduction of credits 
for the modernization of roads. 
Though the 1934 budget has thus 
been reduced to 592,000,000 francs, as 
against 622,000,000 in 1933, it is still 
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out of balance, because it is estimated 
that revenues will amount to only 
584,200,700 francs. A protest of the 
public servants to the General Coun- 
cil was vehemently denounced by Res- 
ident General Peyrouton, who pointed 
out that the Moroccan budget had 
been similarly curtailed by Governor 
General Ponsot. 


BELGIUM’S BLUE SHIRTS 


During the last three months a na- 
tionalistic organization called the Blue 
Shirts has arisen in Belgium, sections 
having been established in twenty- 
five districts. It is reported that the 
Blue Shirts engage in semi-military 
training. Students and unemployed 
have been recruited and housed. The 
police took special precautions to pre- 
vent threatened attacks on the new 
organization by the Communists, but 
clashes nevertheless occurred at the 
beginning of April. Rioting began 
when the Blue Shirts opened their 
national headquarters in Brussels on 
April 9. One Communist was stabbed 
to death and at least ten others were 
wounded, while fifteen Blue Shirts 
were seriously hurt. 

The new regulations governing the 
liquor trade are so severe that a regu- 
lar rum row has come into existence 
along the Belgian Coast. Imitating the 
methods of the American gangsters 
and even taking their names, the 
smugglers act in concert with fisher- 
men dnd extend their operations as 
far as Finland. A commission appoint- 
ed to review Belgium’s “blue laws” has 
already decided to modify the pres- 
ent regulations and to liberalize the 
licensing system before the annual 
tourist season begins. 





A Charter for the German Workers 


By SIDNEY B. FAy 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


AY Day, celebrated in Germany 

this year as a monster Nazi 

féte, was marked by the promulga- 

tion of the new Law for the Organi- 

zation of Labor, which was decreed 
on Jan. 12, 1934. 

All during April preparations were 
afoot for the greatest day of parading 
and national rejoicing which Nazi 
Germany has yet seen. On the first 
of May garlands and flags were 
everywhere. Labor delegations poured 
into the capital from all parts of the 
Reich by train, by bus, by auto truck 
and by airplane until it was estimated 
that 2,000,000 people were in the 
marching columns. 

At the Tempelhofer Feld a vast sea 
of humanity was massed in orderly 
fashion to hear Chancellor Hitler. As 
the Chancellor spoke he exerted his 
usual magic spell over the millions be- 
fore him as well as over the other mil- 
lions assembed in their homes through- 
out the Reich. The speech contained 
many familiar slogans and formulas, 
but it also touched upon a new desire 
for reconciliation. 

The new Law for the Organization 
of Labor aims at gathering together 
the piecemeal labor measures already 
adopted and at giving complete effect 
to Nazi principles in a comprehensive 
and detailed scheme. In order to end 
the Marxist doctrine of class warfare 
and the endless conflict between labor 
and capital, the former Socialist trade 
unions were suppressed early in the 
Nazi revolution, and all workers were 
coordinated, so far as possible, in a 
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vast new labor organization known as 
the German Labor Front. But this was 
primarily an educational organization, 
intended to indoctrinate the worker 
with Nazi principles rather than to 
safeguard his material interests 
against his employer, as the old trade 
unions had done. 

With the German Labor Front there 
was also established an elaborate work- 
ers’ recreation organization called 
Strength Through Joy. Under its aus- 
pices workers were advised how to 
spend their leisure time most pleas- 
antly and profitably, annual two-week 
vacation trips at full pay were ar- 
ranged, and thousands of workers 
were taken to the mountains or for 
short cruises at sea. 

To care for the workers’ wages and 
working conditions, the Nazis estab- 
lished, on May 19, 1933, thirteen Trus- 
tees of Labor for thirteen geographi- 
cal areas. Backed with the authority 
of the Nazi Government, these Trus- 
tees had the right to fix wage scales 
on a fair basis, to prevent large-scale 
dismissals of employes, and to enforce 
existing contracts on both the capital- 
ist and the worker. Obviously, their 
task was an almost superhuman one. 

The fundamental notion in the new 
law is the complete rejection of the 
idea current in capitalist countries of 
the conflict between capital and labor. 
Belief in the solidarity of capital and 
labor is substituted. In place of “class 
warfare” are the Nazi principles of 
“the common good before the indi- 
vidual good,” mutual confidence and 
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respect, and the principle of leader- 
ship with its corresponding obligation 
of a deep sense of responsibility on 
the part of the leader for the welfare 
of the led. What is the ingenious new 
machinery which is to bring about this 
mutual solidarity and harmony? 

Private property and private initia- 
tive are still preserved as in any capi- 
talistic system. But the owner or man- 
ager of a factory or business now 
becomes the Leader and is to be re- 
sponsible not only for carrying on his 
business as efficiently as possible but 
also for the welfare and interests of 
his workers—the Followers. They in 
turn are to have confidence in him and 
to assist him in every possible way by 
giving advice, reporting reasonable 
complaints and by general coopera- 
tion. 

To secure this solidarity of interests 
of the capitalist-Leader and the work- 
er-Followers, a Confidential Council is 
set up in every business with at least 
twenty workers, resembling, in some 
respects, the shop councils of other 
countries, except that the members 
are not chosen exclusively by, and for, 
the workers. The method of selection 
is intended to protect adequately the 
views of the employer-Leader, the 
worker-Followers and the National So- 
cialist party. Accordingly, the Leader 
of the factory or business, acting in 
consultation with the chief Nazi cell- 
man among his workers, draws up a 
list of candidates for the Confidential 
Council, which varies in size with the 
number of employes. He also draws 
up similarly a list of alternates or 
substitutes who may be called upon, 
under certain circumstances, to re- 
place the regular councilors. The list 
of candidates is then submitted to 
the worker-Followers. They may re- 
ject any individual candidate or even 
the whole list. In case no satisfactory 
election can be made the workers can 
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then appeal to the Trustee of Labor 
to appoint the members, 

The Confidential Council serves as 
spokesmen for the wishes and inter- 
ests of the employes; it advises the 
Leader upon possible measures for im- 
proving the efficiency of the business; 
it protests undue cuts in wages or dis- 
missals of men; and, if friendly ad- 
justment with the Leader is impossi- 
ble, the council can appeal to the 
Trustee of Labor. He has full author- 
ity to step in and to settle the matter. 
He has even power to oust the em- 
ployer from his business, if he is too 
inefficient and too inconsiderate of 
the welfare of his employes. In several 
cases the Trustee has already exer- 
cised this power of ousting an em- 
ployer. 

To aid the Trustee of Labor in his 
difficult and multifarious duties, the 
new law provides for the creation of 
advisory councils of experts. The Trus- 
tee of Labor indicates the industries 
or businesses which he considers most 
important in the geographical area 
under his authority and from which 
he would like the assistance of ex- 
perts. The German Labor Front then 
nominates five employers and five em- 
ployes from each of these industries 


_or businesses. From the total group of 


nominees the Trustee of Labor selects 
three-quarters of the names, always 
preserving an equal proportion be- 
tween capital and labor. These Ad- 
visory Councils of Experts are to aid 
and advise the Trustee in all sorts of 
technical questions, especially wage 
scales. Though normally he will ac- 
cept their advice, he is not compelled 
to do so, for he alone is responsible 
for the ultimate settlement of all eco- 
nomic problems in his area. 

Along with these new principles of 
social solidarity and mutual welfare 
in business and industry, the law seeks 
to build up a new code of economic 
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ethics. For this purpose Economic 
Courts of Honor are created to try 
any employer or worker who violates 
the new social ethics. The penalties 
which these courts may impose have 
teeth in them. Appeals may be taken 
from the regional courts to a central 
Supreme Economic Court of Honor. 

One cannot foresee how all this new 
machinery will turn out. At first sight 
it might look as though the worker 
were being delivered over hand and 
foot to the employer, and no doubt in 
the rise of National Socialism there 
was close cooperation between the 
Nazis and big business. On the other 
hand, there is undoubtedly a powerful 
leaven of idealism in the Nazi pro- 
gram, and it may be that the great 
majority of employer-Leaders will re- 
spond to it and rise to their new re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore, it must 
not be forgotten that an important 
wing of the National Socialist party 
is vitally interested in the socialistic 
part of the Nazi program and will be 
heard from if it is not adequately 
heeded. It is the National Socialist 
party and the Labor Front that give 
the sanction of power to the Nazi 
State. Much will depend on the char- 
acter and ability of the all-powerful 
Trustees of Labor. If the Reich Min- 
ister of Economics selects really able 
Trustees, who are genuinely as solici- 
tous for the interests of the working- 
men as for those of the employers and 
their stockholders, the new Law for 
the Organization of Labor has a good 
chance of success and will prove an 
interesting effort toward solving the 
world problem of capital and labor. 

It may be added that the new law 
does not apply to “cultural” or agri- 
cultural activities. The former, com- 
prising newspapers, films, theatres, 
art, music and the like, are separately 
organized and provided for as 2 cor- 
porate estate under the charge of the 
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Minister for Propaganda, Dr. Goeb. 
bels. Agriculture is similarly organ. 
ized separately as a corporate estate, 


THE RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE 


The Nazi Reich Bishop, Dr. Mueller, 
sought to restore unity and harmony 
to German Protestantism by an olive 
branch announcement on April 14. 
He abrogated his decree of Jan. 4 by 
which he attempted to set himself up 
as dictator of the German Evangelical 
Church, and proclaimed a limited 
amnesty for the opposition pastors 
whom he had suspended. He had 
already insisted that in its external 
organization the church must be built 
upon the principle of unity according 
to Nazi views, while being left free 
internally to decide matters of 
doctrine and faith. But this seeming 
retreat on the part of the Reich 
Bishop did not satisfy Dr. Niemoeller 
and his opposition followers, who 
continued their attitude of defiance. 

Roman Catholic prelates also con- 
tinued their fearless criticism of Nazi 
efforts to coordinate the Catholic 
youth organizations with the Hitler 
youth. An issue of a Catholic paper 
which published a letter from Cardinal 
Faulhaber of Munich on this subject 
was promptly suppressed. The Koel- 
nische V olkszeitung, the leading Cath- 
olic daily newspaper in the Rhineland 
and one of the most influential Catho- 
lic journals in Germany, was sup- 
pressed on April 28 for ten days by a 
Nazi order. Its offense was said to be 
a typographical error, corrected in 
later editions, which substituted a 
question mark for an exclamation 
mark in President von Hindenburg’s 
message of congratulation to Chan- 
cellor Hitler on the latter’s birthday. 


GERMAN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


German unemployment during March 
was further reduced by half a million 
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to the new low figure of 2,799,000, as 
compared with 6,000,000 when Herr 
Hitler took office. These figures, of 
course, are subject to the explana- 
tion which was given in May CURRENT 
History (page 229) to show that the 
improvement is not so substantial as 
it might appear to be from the official 
figures. 

In contrast to the unfavorable trade 
balance in January and February, 
there was a small excess of exports— 
about 3,000,000 marks—over imports 
during March. The change was due 
more to the restriction of imports 
than to an increase of exports, and 
was not large enough to make it likely 
that Germany would be in a position 
to meet the interest on her foreign 
debt. 

Representatives of seven foreign 
countries met in Berlin on April 27 
to discuss with Dr. Schacht, the presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, this question 
of the interest on the foreign debt. 
He was inclined to agree, under pres- 
sure, that Germany could continue to 
meet the interest on the bonds issued 
under the Dawes Plan and the Young 
Plan, a concession which made it pos- 
sible for Leon Fraser, president of the 
Bank for International Settlements, to 
accept the chairmanship of the con- 
ference. As to the other debts, Dr. 
Schacht insisted that Germany could 
pay interest only if she were allowed 
to increase her exports by a reduction 
of such handicaps as the boycott agi- 
tation, high tariffs and devaluated 
currencies. 


NEW AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION 


To avoid the reproach that the new 
Austrian Constitution is an illegal 
and dictated one, the Dollfuss gov- 
ernment summoned the Austrian 
rump Parliament on April 30 to give 
it the stamp of approval. Parliament, 
which had been virtually excluded 
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from functioning for more than a 
year, comprised only slightly more 
than half of the original members. 
The seventy-two Socialists, chosen by 
41 per cent of Austria’s electorate at 
the last Parliamentary election, were 
absent—in prison or in exile. The 
Pan-Germans threatened to stay away 
to demonstrate their disapproval of 
what they regard as Chancellor Doll- 
fuss’s surrender to Italy. The Farm- 
ers’ party sulked because it wanted 
the release of its friends, the Nazis, 
from the Austrian concentration 
camps. This left a safe—in fact an 
overwhelming—majority for Dr. Doll- 
fuss’s own Christian Socialist support- 
ers. 

When the rump Parliament met, 
Ernst Haempel, one of the two Pan- 
Germans who consented to attend, 
immediately rose to protest that the 
session was unconstitutional and to 
assert that the only legal procedure 
would be the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and a new election. His protest 
was overruled by the presiding offi- 
cer, and the Austrian press was for- 
bidden to publish it. Without oppor- 
tunity for debate, the rump Parlia- 
ment then approved the new Consti- 
tution and 470 other laws decreed by 
Chancellor Dollfuss since March 8, 
1933. 

The new Austrian Constitution es- 
tablishes what might be called an au- 
thoritarian State, if not exactly a dic- 
tatorship. The powers of the Presi- 
dent and the Chancellor are consid- 
erably extended, and the representa- 
tive democratic Legislature is wholly 
eliminated. 

The preamble to the Constitution, 
which makes Austria a corporative 
“Federal State” instead of the demo- 
cratic “Republic” set up after the 
war, reads: “In the name of Almighty 
God from whom all laws emanate, the 
Austrian people have given this Con- 
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stitution for a Christian German Fed- 
eral State on a corporative basis.” 
There had been discussion whether 
the new Constitution should not be 
sanctioned and put into effect by a 
plebiscite, and this would seem to be 
suggested by the phrase, “the Aus- 
trian people,” in the preamble. But 
it was decided that the safer way 
would be by a vote of the old rump 
Parliament. 

The division of Austria into prov- 
inces, where local feeling is strong, 
is retained, so that the name “Federal 
State” is appropriate enough. But it 
is quite possible that the large pow- 
ers of the President and Chancellor 
will tend toward the curtailment of 
local autonomy. There is, of course, 
a unified currency, a single economic 
and customs area; German is the of- 
ficial State language, though this is 
not to affect the rights of the lan- 
guage minorities. The Austrian flag 
is red-white-red, and the coat of arms 
the old Habsburg double-headed eagle. 

A long series of articles guaran- 
tees civil rights and personal freedom, 
as in the Constitution of 1867, but 
these are hedged by the possibility 
of future restrictive legislation. Thus, 
Article 16 provides that “all citizens 
are equal before the law,” except 
“when practical considerations justi- 
fy” their not being so treated. ‘‘Wo- 
men have the same rights and duties 
as men, in so far as the laws do not 
decree otherwise.” By Article 19, 
“personal freedom is guaranteed. The 
reservation or abolition of such per- 
sonal freedom can be effected only 
by law.” Under Article 26, “every 
citizen has a right to express his opin- 
ion by word of mouth, writing or pic- 
ture or any other manner, within the 
limits fixed by law. Laws may decree 
a preliminary censorship of the press, 
theatre, radio, cinema and similar 
representations.” Freedom of wor- 
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ship and belief seem adequately safe. 
guarded. The Concordat signed with 
the Pope on June 5, 1933, is to have 
the force of constitutional law in Aus- 
tria. 

Legislation will be carried out by 
the Federal Chamber after the draft 
laws have been considered by four 
advisory councils, which are empow- 
ered to make reports requested of 
them by the government. 

The Council of State, numbering not 
less than forty nor more than fifty, is 
appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the Chancellor, from 
“worthy citizens of -high character, 
from whom, by virtue of their former 
conduct and activities, a comprehen- 
sion of the needs and tasks of the 
State can be expected.” The members 
of the council serve for ten years, and 
may be reappointed. 

The Federal Economic Council con- 
sists of seventy to eighty members 
delegated by the corporative estates 
of Austria. The chief corporative es- 
tates which are to supply members are: 
agriculture and forestry, industry and 
mines, trade and commerce, money, 
credit and insurance, the learned pro- 
fessions and the public services. The 
allotment of members of the council 
will be in proportion to the number of 
members in the chief corporative es- 
tates, with a minimum of three mem- 
bers from each of the chief groups. 


‘To be eligible, persons must have com- 


pleted their twenty-sixth year; further 
regulatory laws will ‘insure that they 
are patriotic members.” 

The Federal Cultural Council, con- 
sisting of thirty to forty members, 
will be composed of representatives of 
legally recognized churches and relig- 
ious bodies, sciences and arts. Com- 
pletion of the twenty-sixth year and 
proper patriotism are also required, 
as in the case of the preceding council. 

The Council of Provinces will be 











made up of the Governor and financial 
representative sent from each of the 
provinces, Vienna being represented 
by its Mayor and financial head. 

These four councils will meet as a 
single body, or Federal Assembly, for 
the election of a Federal President, 
for decision on a declaration of war, 
and to carry out the further advisory 
duties fixed by the Constitution. 

The Legislature—if such a designa- 
tion may be used for a body which has 
no power of debate—is the Federal 
Chamber. This is composed of fifty- 
five members selected from the four 
above-mentioned councils — twenty 
members each from the State and Eco- 
nomic Councils, ten from the Cultural 
and five from the Council of Prov- 
inces. It decides on the first drafts of 
bills, the budget, the issue or conver- 
sion of loans, and proposals of the 
government concering treaties which 
involve alterations of laws. Bills, after 
being drafted, are submitted to the 
appropriate council for advisory re- 
ports. After the receipt of these re- 
ports, the government can bring the 
bills, through the Chancellor, before 
the Federal Chamber, where a rap- 
porteur will explain and justify the 
proposal. No other debate will take 
place. The Chamber can merely decide 
by vote to accept or reject the unal- 
tered government draft. The govern- 
ment, however, has the right to with- 
draw or make changes in the bill 
which, in the government’s opinion, 
do not affect its substance. If the Fed- 
eral Chamber rejects a bill, the gov- 
ernment may go over its head by ap- 
pealing to the people in a plebiscite, 
either on the draft of the bill or on a 
question of principle. In the plebiscite, 
in which the voting will be “Yes” or 
“No,” every citizen over 24 may par- 
ticipate, and a majority will decide. 

The Federal President will be elect- 
ed at a secret session by all the 
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Mayors on the basis of a joint pro- 
posal by the Federal Assembly. Only 
citizens of more than thirty-five years 
of age are eligible. The President will 
hold office for seven years and may 
be re-elected. If he is incapacitated 
his duties devolve upon the Chan- 
cellor until a new President is elected. 
The President appoints State officials, 
including military officers; issues gen- 
eral amnesties; grants individual par- 
dons. He also decides on the proposals 
of the government. Under him, as 
Commander-in-Chief, the appropriate 
Minister has authority to issue orders 
to the entire armed forces. The Presi- 
dent appoints the Chancellor and, 
upon the latter’s proposal, the other 
members of the Federal Government. 
Upon proposal of the Chancellor he 
may also dismiss individual Ministers. 

Thus, in some respects, the new 
Austrian Constitution suggests the 
kind of dictatorial government which 
Napoleon I gave to France in the 
Consulate of 1799; in certain other 
respects it resembles the Italian Cor- 
porate State devised by Mussolini. 

Hundreds of Socialists were arrest- 
ed throughout Austria during April 
for fear that they might attempt a 
serious anti-Fascist outbreak on May 
Day. For the official May Day demon- 
stration, orders were issued by the 
Ministry of Education to school teach- 
ers to select twenty children from 
each class for a great meeting in the 
Vienna Stadium. To make sure of 
their appearance tickets were issued 
to the children and had to be handed 
in at the stadium. The consent of 
their parents was not required. 

The Dollfuss government has made 
great efforts to persuade workingmen 
to join the new Fascist trade union, 
but apparently without much suc- 
cess. Only 5 per cent are reported to 
have joined, despite the various ad- 
vantages which members of the of- 
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ficial union enjoy. Most Austrian 
workers are hostile to any kind of 
fascism; they hate the “victors of 
February,” and would even prefer to 
join the Nazis in order to obtain re- 
venge for their defeat. 

Open attempts on the part of Ger- 
man Nazis to get control of Austria 
continued to remain in abeyance dur- 
ing April. The Hitler government 
seemed inclined to give Dollfuss an op- 
portunity to solidify his position if he 
could—in the belief that under the 
present economic difficulties he can- 
not—and to make terms with him if 
he succeeds. Meanwhile, Chancellor 
Dollfuss sought to conciliate Austrian 
Nazis by releasing some 300 of them 


TALY’S newly elected Chamber of 
Deputies, sometimes called the 
“Suicide Parliament,’ was formally 
opened on April 28 by King Victor 
Emmanuel III, who appeared before 
the body for the first time in five years. 
With the nobility and many of the 
members of the diplomatic corps in 
military or official garb, and the Dep- 
uties and Senators in the new black 
uniform of the Fascisti, the occasion 
had a decidedly martial air, which 
was accentuated by the tone of certain 
passages in the King’s address. Com- 
mending the many activities of fas- 
cism, the King praised particularly 
its semi-military training of the youth 
of the nation. 

Other parts of the King’s address 
dealt with the proposed constitutional 
reform and the problem of balancing 
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from concentration camps, among 
them several leaders, including Herr 
Suchenwirth and Richard Frauenfeld, 
a brother of the former Vienna Nazi 
chief. Before their release they had to 
sign a statement renouncing future 
political activity. At the same time the 
government vigorously continued its 
measures to suppress illegal Nazi ac- 
tivities. 

Simultaneously with the proclama- 
tion of the new Austrian Constitution 
it was announced that Emil Fey had 
been persuaded to relinquish the Vice 
Chancellorship to Prince Starhem- 
berg, the leader of the Heimwehr, and 
to become Minister of Security, with 
the title of general. 





the budget. Regarding the former, the 
King granted the need of a new Par- 
liament more closely integrated with 
the corporations and the Fascist State 
in general. Regarding the budget, the 
King stressed once more what Musso- 
lini had said at a meeting of the Cabi- 
net Council on April 14—\that national 
expenses must be brought into line 
with revenues. For some years now 
the budget has not been balanced ex- 
cept by special financing, and the 
current account shows a deficit of 
between 3,000,000,000 and 4,000,000,- 
000 lire. (For a discussion of this and 
other aspects of the Fascist adminis- 
tration, see the article, “Fascism Fails 
Italy,” on page 257 of this magazine. ) 

Part of the difficulty in balancing 
the budget is due to the expense of 
Italy’s enormous reclamation and pub- 














lic works projects, which fascism re- 
gards as an essential feature of its 
fight against unemployment, and by 
no means a sterile investment, either. 
Additional taxes are virtually out of 
the question, save here and there, as, 
for example, in the case of the tax on 
bachelors, which has recently been 
raised 50 per cent. Reduction of ex- 
penditures, therefore, was the obvious 
recourse. As an example for the rest 
of the nation, the salaries of all gov- 
ernment officials have recently been 
reduced on a sliding scale—6 per cent 
on salaries of 500 to 1,000 lire a 
month, 8 per cent on those from 1,000 
to 1,500, 10 per cent on those from 
1,500 to 2,000, and 12 per cent on all 
above that figure, excepting salaries 
of Cabinet members, which were cut 
20 per cent. No official cut in indus- 
trial and commercial wages was an- 
nounced, but these are to be brought 
in line by action of the different cor- 
porations, acting under the general di- 
rection of Fascist party leaders. 
Paralleling the cut in salaries and 
wages, a vigorous drive was inaugu- 
rated to bring down prices. Beginning 
on April 16, all house rents were re- 
duced 12 per cent, while rents of 
shops, hotels and industrial and com- 
mercial establishments were lowered 
15 per cent. Prices in the corporative 
stores of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Communications, for example, 
were reduced 15 per cent. Both the cut 
in salaries and the deflation of prices 
are, it is claimed, a corrective for the 
increased purchasing power of the 
lira, which has risen 80 per cent since 
1929. (The lira is currently worth 
about 81% cents.) A more important 
reason, however, is the necessity to re- 
duce the cost of production in industry 
and agriculture in order to enable Ital- 
ian products to compete successfully in 
the world markets, and so bring about 
a revival of Italian commerce. Inci- 
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dentally, the cut in prices at this sea- 
son is also expected to attract foreign 
tourists. 

That Italy does not lag in employ- 
ing up-to-date administrative meas- 
ures like the quota system, licensing, 
exchange and credit control for bar- 
gaining purposes in her foreign trade 
is well known. Basic imports, like cop- 
per, wool, coffee and grain, can be 
imported only under license, the 
granting of which is made contingent 
upon the granting of reciprocal ad- 
vantages to Italian exports. Unfortu- 
nately, this new system of nationalis- 
tic bargaining, which has sprung up 
since 1929, is working havoc with 
established lines of commerce. Ac- 
cording to the Giornale d'Italia, the 
trade between Italy and France is pro- 
gressively diminishing. In a period of 
a few years Italian exports to France 
fell from 1,303,000,000 francs to 459,- 
000,000, while imports from France to 
Italy declined from 2,043,000,000 to 
409,000,000. 

On the occasion of the celebration 
of National Labor Day, which coin- 
cides with the anniversary of the 
founding of Rome, Mussolini hinted 
that dictatorship might eventually 
yield to more democratic control. The 
Italian people, “regimented in their 
political, military and syndical or- 
ganization,” he said, “will take their 
destiny back into their own hands.” 

The eighth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Balilla was the oc- 
casion for announcing that the mem- 
bership of the youth groups, which 
include, besides the Balilla, also the 
Avanguardisti and the corresponding 
girls’ organizations, had increased by 
over 700,000 during the year, the 
present enrolment totaling 3,500,000. 
Mussolini considers these auxiliary 
groups of the utmost importance in 
the Fascist system. Through them the 
next generation is being indoctrinat- 
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ed with the ideals of fascism, and ad- 
mission to the party now comes al- 
most exclusively from their ranks. 

Attention has been recently drawn 

to the Italian Government’s chain of 
research laboratories through the an- 
nouncement by Marconi of successful 
experimentation with electricity upon 
seed, and the consequent improve- 
ment of agricultural crops. In its agri- 
cultural program the government is 
vigorously promoting the plan of 
small holdings for agricultural labor- 
ers, of whom there were 2,822,922 in 
1922. Unattached, these laborers mi- 
grate as labor conditions change, and 
are an unstable and disturbing ele- 
ment in the population. Through gov- 
ernment assistance about 100,000 
have acquired small holdings, while 
over 250,000 have become renters. 
The plan for thus anchoring the agri- 
cultural laborer tends to make the 
group more conservative, and to check 
somewhat the drift to the cities. 

The King and Queen on April 15 
attended the formal opening of Sa- 
baudia, the second town constructed 
in connection with the reclamation of 
the Pontine Marshes. The place was 
built in about seven months by 6,000 
workmen working in shifts night and 
day. Even more modern and up-to- 
date in its appointments than Lit- 
toria, the first of the Pontine towns, 
Sabaudia is situated at the head of. 
the beautiful Paola Lake at the foot 
of Monte Circeo, between Rome and 
Naples, and is to have 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. On the same day the royal pair 
assisted at the inauguration of the 
new double-track railroad between 
Florence and Bologna. Although only 
about sixty miles in length, it tunnels 
through the Apennines, cuts off an 
hour and a half in the journey be- 
tween the two cities, and makes pos- 
sible an eight-hour schedule between 
Rome and Milan. 


In the matter of foreign relations, 
the Italian press made a good deal of 
the treaties signed late in March with 
Austria and Hungary. The excitement 
in Athens over the reported efforts 
at Italianization in the Dodecanese, 
however, arouse very little comment, 
Located in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, these thirteen little islands 
were acquired by Italy during the 
Italo-Turkish War in 1912. At Lau- 
sanne, in 1923, her possession of them 
was confirmed, and they constitute 
a sort of an advance post of Italian 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Curiously enough, when the Four- 
Power pact in the Balkans came up 
for consideration in the Greek Parlia- 
ment recently, that body was very 
solicitous that nothing in the agree- 
ment should in any way commit 
Greece to participate in a war against 
Italy or some other of the great 
powers. Now it is precisely Greece 
that is excited over the interference 
of Italian carbinieri in the local elec- 
tions in Rhodes, and over the seizure 
of the famous monastery of St. John 
in Patmos, where the disciple is said 
to have had his vision of Revelations. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR AVERTED 


The month of April, 1931, witnessed 
the establishment of the third Spanish 
Republic; April, 1934, witnessed its 
most serious crisis. Shortly after the 
celebration of the national anniver- 
sary on April 14-16, the conflict be- 
tween the Right and the Left came 
to a serious climax. On April 25 the 
entire Ministry of Premier Lerroux 
resigned as a result of the disagree- 
ment over the Amnesty Bill. Rumor 
reported that even President Zamora 
himself was about to resign. 

The particular acts of the Cortes 
which have aroused the ire of the Left 
are the Amnesty Bill, the law restor- 
ing the death penalty and the Clerical 
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Pensions Act. The Left deplores also 
the organization of the League of 
Catholic Youth as an auxiliary to the 
Accion Popolar, the Catholic Con- 
servative party;.and the weakening 
of the educational measures and the 
land reforms, through which it had 
sought to implement and consolidate 
the Socialist republic. What is even 
more disconcerting to the Socialists 
and their allies than the reactionary 
policies of the Cortes is the manifest 
swing toward the Right throughout 
the nation as a whole. The enthusiasm 
at Holy Week festivities at Seville and 
other places, forbidden by the previous 
Cortes, is only one of the many indi- 
cations of a threatened return to the 
old order. 

As a result, angry protests, acts 
of violence and threats of a general 
strike occurred with increasing ve- 
hemence toward the end of April. 
They were the more disturbing be- 
cause during the first week of April 
a threatened general strike had been 
averted, and law and order sufficient- 
ly restored to warrant the withdrawal 
of the “state of alarm” which had 
been declared early in March. Instead 
of conditions improving, however, 
they became steadily worse, sporadic 
outbreaks occurring in many places in 
the weeks that followed. There was a 
forty-eight-hour strike in Saragossa, 
a strike of the power and light work- 
ers in Valencia; the metal workers 
strike in Madrid continued with much 
sabotage and the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
agitation in Barcelona, where more 
than half the factories closed down, 
increased in violence. In an effort to 
break the power of the Syndicalist 
unions in Catalonia, the Generalidad 
outlawed them, refusing to admit their 
right to strike, and gave active sup- 
port to the strike-breakers. 

By the beginning of the fourth week 
in April the disorders in Madrid had 
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again reached alarming proportions. A 
veritable reign of terror developed. 
Open fighting between troops and rad- 
icals occurred, and rifle and machine 
gun fire swept the streets. On Sunday, 
April 22, several persons were killed 
and many wounded. The immediate 
cause for the outbreak seems to have 
been the gathering from all parts of 
Spain of thousands of members of the 
League of Catholic Youth for their 
first annual rally. By way of protest, 
the Young Socialist League called a 
twenty-four-hour strike against what 
they called a “Fascist demonstration 
by bourgeois oppressors of the prole- 
tariat.” Street car, motor, subway and 
taxicab services came to a standstill; 
cafés and restaurants closed their 
doors; performances at the theatres 
were called off, and, for a time, bakers 
and milkmen also threatened to join 
in the walkout. 

Despite the fact that Socialist lead- 
ers protested that they had not au- 
thorized the strike, it rapidly spread 
and became more serious. By April 24 
the extremists, radicals and anti-Fas- 
cists began a general attack on the 
authorities, which was suppressed 
only after much loss of life and dam- 
age to property, and after the renewal 
on April 25 of the “state of alarm.” 

In the meantime, a general strike 
was proclaimed for May Day, and at 
Barcelona 150,000 Catalans staged a 
five-hour street demonstration. Thou- 
sands flocked from the country dis- 
tricts of Catalonia to the capital to 
participate in a monster parade of 
protest against the reaction. Conspicu- 
ous among the banners were such mot- 
toes as “Down with Fascism” and 
“Down with Gil Robles.” Many of the 
speakers threatened the secession of 
Catalonia if the Fascist reaction gained 
the upper hand in Madrid. There So- 
cialist and Syndicalist unions went on 
strike, but there was very little vio- 
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lence. Cafés, restaurants, theatres and 
shops were again closed, no newspa- 
pers were published, and street-car 
and motor-bus services were suspend- 
ed. Only cold meals were served in 
hotels, cooks and waiters having 
joined the strikers. 

Before this, the stormy scenes in 
the Cortes during the discussion of 
the Amnesty Bill, by which nearly 
9,000 political prisoners were to be 
freed and the lands restored to the 
grandees, had aroused nation-wide 
concern. Leftist papers were loud in 
their denunciation of the law, com- 
plaining that ex-King Alfonso would 
soon be “the only member of the 
dictatorship still outlawed.” Presi- 
dent Zamora himself objected to cer- 
tain aspects of the measure and sent 
a sharp note to the Cortes. This was 
greatly resented by Premier Lerroux, 
who interpreted the message as a 
direct criticism of the Ministry, and 
he and his entire Cabinet resigned. 

President Zamora found himself in 
a difficult situation because he him- 
self had been largely the cause of the 
fall of the Ministry. Some urged him 
to appoint a leader who would form 
a broad coalition government repre- 
senting all major groups; others 
insisted that the President himself 
resign. The offer of the Premiership 
to Martinez de Velasco, leader of the 
Agrarian party, was declined, and on 
April 27 the task of forming a new 
Ministry was entrusted to Ricardo 
Samper Ibafiez, former Minister of 
Commerce. Contrary to expectation, 
Samper, who is known as an able 
lawyer and parliamentarian, selected 
his Cabinet entirely from the parties 
that had shared in the Lerroux gov- 
ernment. 

How long Samper can weather the 
storm remains to be seen. The Left 
is in open revolt, and there is doubt 
about the support of Accién Popolar, 
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which is necessary. Speaking to the 
Catholic Youth at their annual gather. 
ing, Gil Robles assured them that the 
time was not far remote when the 
Accién Popolar would be ready to take 
over the government. 

In general, the Left claims that the 
Cortes is undermining the republic 
and threatening to turn over the direc- 
tion of its affairs to men who are 
monarchists at heart. Two of the 
parties of the Left, the Republican 
Action and the Radical Socialists, 
in an effort to consolidate their 
efforts united to form the Republican 
Left (Izquierda Republicana) under 
the leadership of ex-Premier Azaiia. 
Only about a dozen Deputies of these 
parties are left out of the 100 who sat 
in the first Cortes. 

The close understanding between 
two Latin sister republics was demon- 
strated during April when Spain 
occupied the little enclave of Ifni on 
the Atlantic coast of French Morocco. 
A division of 1,000 Foreign Legion 
troops was transferred from Ceuta 
to Ifni, which has been nominally 
Spanish since the days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella and more formally so 
since the Treaty of 1860. It has only 
about 20,000 inhabitants but it is 
rich in natural resources, especially 
phosphates and potash, and its har- 
bors afford a vantage point for 
Spanish deep-sea fishermen. In 
defending its occupation, Premier 
Lerroux pointed out its strategic loca- 
tion on the airplane route from 
Europe to Senegal and South America, 
and also on the Trans-Saharan Rail- 
road. His assurance that the govern- 
ment was cooperating with France in 
the pacification of Morocco aroused 
especial interest because of the fact 
that part of the Paris press has been 
publishing so-called revelations of 
German assistance to the rebellious 
tribesmen of Morocco. 





Poland Confirms French Alliance 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


oR some considerable time the 

friendship of Poland and France, 
cemented in 1921 by a military alli- 
ance, has been weakening, and in the 
early months of the present year re- 
lations became so strained that the 
alliance almost reached the breaking 
point. The estrangement started with 
the Locarno treaties, drew fresh im- 
petus from the signing by France of 
Mussolini’s Four-Power pact, and cul- 
minated last January in the ten-year 
non-aggression pact between Poland 
and Germany. Poland has reproached 
France for entering into international 
agreements inimical to Polish inter- 
ests and for treating her not as an 
equal but as a vassal. France retorted 
that Poland had betrayed the allies 
of the elder republic and pursued a 
disquieting, independent policy. 

Bent upon patching up the differ- 
ence and rehabilitating the French 
policy of friendly relations with all 
neighbors except one, Foreign Min- 
ister Louis Barthou left Paris on April 
21 to visit both Warsaw and Prague. 
In the former capital he spent two 
days in conference with Foreign Min- 
ister Beck and Marshal Pilsudski. 
Curiously enough, it was M. Barthou 
who, thirteen years ago, while French 
Minister of War, wrote the military 
clauses of the Polish alliance and 
afterward reached an agreement upon 
them with Marshal Pilsudski. 

From all accounts the more recent 
meeting ended no less amicably than 
the earlier. At all events, after the 
conferences were over both sides de- 
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clared that the alliance was. as strong 
as ever. As for the Polish-German 
rapprochement, M. Barthou observed 
philosophically that Poland is a great 
power and presumably knows what 
is best for her. Moreover, if last Janu- 
ary’s pact is actually calculated to 
pacify the Polish-German sector of 
Europe, it can do no real damage to 
Franco-Polish relations. On his part, 
Marshal Pilsudski cited his country’s 
hazardous position between Germany 
and Russia, as well as the internal 
changes going on in both those coun- 
tries, as a guarantee that the French 
military alliance would continue to 
be the cornerstone of Polish foreign 
policy. 

Poland on April 11 made her open- 
ing move toward bringing about an 
international minorities conference, 
before Germany’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations takes effect, 
by putting on the agenda of the As- 
sembly for debate next September a 
proposal that that body convene by 
April, 1935, a “conference composed 
of all the members of the League, 
with instructions to frame a general 
convention for the international pro- 
tection of minorities.” Without men- 
tioning Jews or Germans, the resolu- 
tion pointed out that existing treaties 
guarantee the rights of minorities in 
certain countries, leaving others, in 
many lands, unprotected. The only 
remedy, it was further alleged, is a 
convention “to embody the same un- 
dertakings for all the members of the 
League and insuring international 








protection for all minorities of race, 
language and religion.” At Geneva it 
was believed that Poland was manoeu- 
vring either to get her own obliga- 
tions to protect minorities extended to 
Germany before that country goes out 
of the League or to acquire through 
Germany’s attitude an excuse for no 
longer according minority rights to 
Germans in Poland. 


CZECHOSLOVAK AFFAIRS 


In a lengthy speech before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament on March 21, For- 
eign Minister Benes thoroughly ana- 
lyzed the problem of Central Europe 
in terms of the Austrian question, 
indicating that on future occasions he 
would similarly discuss disarmament, 
the Balkan Pact and Czechoslovak re- 
lations with Germany, Poland and the 
Soviet Union. The speech on Austria 
received wide publicity and, outside 
Germany, met with general approval. 
Even there, the press noted with satis- 
faction that while M. Benes definitely 
rejected Anschluss and treaty revi- 
sion, he asserted that any solution of 
the Austrian question must be made 
acceptable to Germany, at least to the 
extent of guaranteeing that Austria 
shall not be incorporated in any po- 
litical or economic system directed 
against that country. In addition to 
insisting upon the complete indepen- 
dence of Austria and opposing the 
restoration of the Habsburg dynasty 
under any conditions, M. Benes argued 
for a broadly based agreement for 
collaboration among the countries of 
Central Europe in pursuance of the 
twin principles of equality and exclu- 
sion of undue foreign influence. All 
constitutional parties in Parliament, 
including the Opposition minorities, 
voiced full assent. 

For ten years the Catholic parties 
in Czechoslovakia, previously compris- 
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ing a well-knit bloc, have been at odds 
and unable to play the important réle 
they did in earlier times. The Czech 
Catholic (People’s) party, led by Mgr. 
Sramek, has continued faithful to the 
government coalition and at present 
has two members in the Cabinet. The 
Slovak People’s party, on the other 
hand, under the leadership of Father 
Hlinka, has been numbered with the 
Opposition. Realizing that its policy 
since 1924 has deprived it of the repre- 
sentation in Parliament and in local 
bodies to which its numbers entitle 
it, and has generally weakened its 
position, the Slovak party has of late 
been working for a revival of the bloc. 
So many difficulties have accumulated 
during a decade of dissension that the 
task of reconciliation and reunion will 
probably require a good deal of time. 
It would not be surprising, however, 
if the Slovak group in Parliament— 
reduced from twenty-three to nineteen 
in the general elections of 1929— 
should presently throw its support to 
the government. The growing menace 
to the frontiers of Slovakia from the 
revisionist campaign of Hungary sug- 
gests the importance of a united stand 
with all constitutional parties in the 
republic for the absolute integrity of 
the State and the maintenance of the 
frontiers as laid down in the peace 
treaties. 


HUNGARIAN TRADE OUTLETS 


During the first week of April ex- 
perts representing Hungary, Austria 
and Italy began in Rome the negotia- 
tions for a series of bilateral trade 
agreements contemplated in the proto- 
cols signed there on March 17. The 
discussions were scheduled to be con- 
cluded by May 15, when, if success 
had attended the effort, a permanent 
committee of three was to be named 
to supervise and coordinate the eco- 
nomic policies of the three countries 














in accordance with the terms of the 
protocols. High on the list of tasks 
confronting the negotiators were: (1) 
Determination of the price of the 
Hungarian wheat which Austria and 
Italy were to buy; (2) agreement up- 
on a method of clearing goods be- 
tween States so that money will not 
have to be shipped back and forth in 
payment; (3) fixing the status of 
Trieste and Fiume as the new ports 
of Hungarian and Austrian shipments, 
and (4) promotion of tourist traffic. 
The Hungarian delegation, headed by 
Stephen Winkler, was reported to be 
interested chiefly in finding out how 
much of the country’s wheat Italy 
could be induced to buy and at what 
price. 

The Hungarian Legitimists have 
been showing unusual activity, both 
through the publication of articles 
and appeals in the press and by hold- 
ing meetings in Budapest and other 
cities. Reports that Archduke Otto of 
Habsburg and his mother, the former 
Empress Zita, were planning to leave 
their present abode at Steenockerzeel, 
Belgium, and take up their residence 
in Austria this Summer, while appar- 
ently unfounded, have again brought 
to the fore the question of whether, if 
there is to be a restoration, it shall 
take place first in Hungary or in Aus- 
tria. The Austrian Legitimists hope 
that the event, if and when it occurs, 
will be staged in Vienna. But the 
Hungarians have a different idea. If 
Otto were first to become King of 
Hungary, they would not object to a 
later extension of his rule over 
Austria or other lands. But Hungary 
must come first; the country will 
accept no “second-hand” king, and 
even the return of Otto to Austria to 
live as a private citizen would be re- 
garded as jeopardizing, if not making 
forever impossible, his enthronement 
in Budapest. 


HUNGARIAN TRADE OUTLETS 
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For the first time since the out- 
break of war between the Dual Mon- 
archy and Czarist Russia in 1914, a 
Russian diplomat set foot in Budapest 
on April 5, when A. M. Petrovsky, 
Soviet Ambassador to Austria, arrived 
to present to Admiral Horthy his cre- 
dentials as temporary Ambassador to 
Hungary. For an indefinite period M. 
Petrovsky will act as Ambassador to 
both countries, spending most of his 
time in Vienna. On April 20, M. Jung- 
wirts, previously Hungarian Minister 
to Turkey, arrived in Moscow to pre- 
sent his credentials as Hungarian 
chargé d'affaires pending the ap- 
pointment of a fully accredited envoy. 


RUMANIAN POLITICAL INTRIGUE 


In Rumania the acquittal on April 
5 of all except three of the members 
of the Iron Guard who were accused 
of responsibility for the murder of 
Premier Duca last December stirred 
spirited protest and momentarily 
threatened to upset the Tatarescu 
government. Some eighty persons 
under suspicion of complicity were set 
free, and with them more than 3,000 
other members of the Iron Guard who 
were arrested after the murder. The 
sympathies of the court were mani- 
festly with the accused; indeed the 
trial turned into a bold propaganda 
campaign for the Fascist cause. The 
King himself appeared to be on the 
side of the Iron Guard. Though suffer- 
ing severe decline in its prestige, the 
Cabinet weathered the storm, and on 
April 6 Premier Tatarescu, after con- 
ferences with the King, announced 
positively that he had no intention 
either of resigning or of making 
changes in the personnel of the Cabi- 
net. 

When rigid censorship of press and 
communications was forthwith im- 
posed, people at first assumed that it 
was due to a desire to curb discussion 
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of the verdict in the case. But it sub- 
sequently appeared that the cause was 
the discovery of a plot to bomb the 
Dominska Balazcha cathedral at an 
Orthodox midnight Easter service in 
order to kill King Carol, the Crown 
Prince and members of the Cabinet. 
Astonishment grew when it became 
known that the principal réle in the 
plot was played by none other than a 
member of the army staff, Colonel 
Victor Precup, who four years pre- 
viously prepared the way in Vienna 
and Munich for Carol’s dash by air- 
plane to reclaim his throne. Placed on 
trial with twelve other persons on 
April 20, on charges of high treason, 
Colonel Precup denied that he had 
contemplated acts of violence. The 
court satisfied itself, however, that 
such acts had been carefully planned, 
with a view to establishing a military 
dictatorship, and on April 22 all the 
accused were sentenced to ten years in 
prison and degradation of rank, the 
maximum penalty in Rumania for 
high treason. All the persons implicat- 
ed were Transylvanians, and the Iron 
Guard seemed in no way involved. 


THE BULGARIAN BUDGET 


Debate on the Bulgarian budget in 
late March and early April brought 
out criticism of the policy of the gov- 
ernment, mainly because of its lack of 
vigor. Non-participation in the Balkan 
Pact was, however, approved. If, it 
was argued, the government would but 
press more earnestly for settlement of 
outstanding questions, closer and bet- 
ter relations with Bulgaria’s neigh- 
bors could be attained. Replying at 
length on April 1, Premier Mushanov 
declared that the general lines of Bul- 
garian foreign policy remained un- 
changed and promised that negotia- 
tions looking to improved relations 
abroad would be resumed after the 
Easter holiday. 


Senate, would be able to swamp the 
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The national budget for 1934-35 
represents a reduction of 57,000,000 
levas from that of the preceding year, 
notwithstanding that payments on 
foreign debts will be greater. (Cur. 
rently the leva is worth 1.31 cents.) In 
line with advice from the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations, 
which some years ago subjected the 
Bulgarian fiscal system to a drastic 
overhauling, successive governments 
have labored not only to achieve econ- 
omies but to preserve all the potential 
sources of revenue in expectation of a 
day when more normal economic con- 
ditions will permit them once more to 
become truly productive. 


GREECE AVOIDS DICTATORSHIP 


The sudden outbreak of a railway 
strike in Greece on April 18 as a re- 
sult of a new workers’ insurance law 
paralyzed the transportation system 
and lent color to rumors long current 
that a dictatorship was impending in 
Athens. Ever since the signing of the 
Balkan Pact in February, the Tsal- 
daris government has been under 
heavy fire from ex-Premier Venizelos 
and his supporters on charges not 
only that the pact was contrary to 
Greek interests and inherently un- 
justifiable but that the Cabinet had 
failed to carry out its election 
promises. 

After protracted conferences be- 
tween the Premier and M. Venizelos, 
it became apparent, however, that, de- 
spite the wishes of two of the smaller 
parties supporting the government, no 
dictatorial measures would be taken. 
A comprehensive agreement reported 
on April 21 included: (1) The re-elec- 
tion of President Alexander Zaimis; 
(2) abandonment of the Venizelist de- 
mand for a joint session of the houses 
of Parliament, in which the Venizelist 
Liberals, having a majority in the 











slender government majority in the 
Chamber; (3) revival of the propor- 
tional system at the next elections; 
(4) appointment of a commission of 
retired generals to settle several dan- 
gerous disputes among army officers, 
and (5) prompt termination of debate 
on the Balkan Pact. 

A momentary uproar was created 
in the middle of April when serious 
rioting broke out on the island of 
Rhodes in protest against alleged ef- 
forts of the Italian authorities to force 
the Greek population of the village of 
Salaco to elect the government’s can- 
didate for Mayor. Though populat- 
ed mainly by Greeks and Turks, the is- 
land has been in Italian possession 
since the war of 1912, and has been 
the theatre of recurring friction as a 
result of resistance by the inhabitants 
to Italianization. Danger of interna- 
tional controversy was, however, in 
the present instance promptly re- 
moved by a report of the Greek Con- 
sul at Rhodes, released by the Foreign 
Office in Athens on April 19, exoner- 
ating the Italian authorities of all 
blame for the Salaco clash. 


SECRET BALKAN PROTOCOL 


The fact came to light early in 
March that the Balkan Pact signed in 
Athens on Feb. 9 by Greece, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and Turkey was accom- 
panied by a secret protocol. For some 
time the contents of this supplemen- 
tary agreement could only be guessed, 
but during the last week of April 
they were communicated to the Brit- 
ish and French Governments, which 
promptly joined in urging upon the 
signatories that the protocol be regis- 
tered at Geneva along with the pact 
itself. During the course of the dis- 
cussions the terms of the protocol 
gained full publicity, and they can 
now be summarized as follows: 
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Article I defines the term “aggres- 
sor” as applying to any State which 

shall have committed any of the acts 

labeled as aggressive in the second 

article of the convention signed in 

London on July 3, 1933; Article II 

declares that the pact is not directed 

against any particular power but 

guarantees Balkan frontiers against 

aggression by any Balkan State; 

Article III explains that the pact will 

come into force against any Balkan 

State that may join any outside power 

that has committed an act of aggres- 

sion against any one of the signa- 

tories; Article IV pledges the signa- 

tories to negotiate a convention in 

conformity with the object of the pact 

within six months; Articles V and VI 
stipulate that pre-existing treaties 

and conventions depending upon them 
shall continue binding upon the signa- 

tories of the pact, which is not to be 
construed as invalidating previous 
obligations; Article VII provides that 
the pact shall cease to bind signatories 
in relations with other signatories 
which prove guilty of acts of aggres- 
sion; Article VIII, reiterating provi- 
sions of the pact itself, declares the 
maintenance of existing territorial 
arrangements in the Balkans incum- 
bent upon all the signatories and for- 
bids denunciation of the pact by any 
signatory in less than two years. 

As was pointed out last month, the 
action of the four signatory powers in 
bolstering up their formal treaty with 
a series of agreements which were not 
to be registered with the League, and 
the very existence of which was for a 
time officially denied, considerably dis- 
turbed the Geneva authorities. Their 
perturbation has not been lessened by 
rumors that in adopting the protocol 
the four States were animated by lack 
of confidence in the future efficacy of 
the League. 











The Trade of Northern Europe 









HE foreign trade figures for the 
. nations of Northern Europe show 
that several of these countries im- 
proved their position in the course of 
the calendar year 1933. Although the 
exact degree of change may not be ex- 
pressed in dollars because of currency 
alterations in the United States and 
abroad, and although volume can hard- 
ly be accurately gauged because of 
these alterations, the following are 
the principal changes that have oc- 
curred: 

Norway’s balance of trade has been 
unfavorable for many years, but the 
excess of imports over exports has 
been gradually decreasing, and in 
1933 it was reduced still further, by 
16,000,000 kroner, to 105,000,000 
kroner. This was accomplished by a 
4 per cent reduction in value of im- 
ports and only a 2 per cent reduction 
in value of exports. 

Great Britain is the most important 
country in Norway’s foreign trade, 
with Germany, Sweden, the United 
States and Denmark following in the 
order named, Great Britain alone fur- 
nished more goods to Norway in 1933 
than in 1932; all others found a less 
absorbent market there. In the mat- 
ter of Norwegian exports, Great Brit- 
ain took less in 1933 than in 1932, 
while Germany, Sweden, the United 
States and Holland increased their 
purchases. 

Sweden has for the past few years 
imported more than she exported, but 
in 1933 a balance was very nearly 
struck, with imports exceeding ex- 
ports in value by only 8,000,000 kronor 
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—an improvement of about 200,000,- 
000 kronor over 1932. Exports to 
Great Britain, Germany, the United 
States and Denmark—Sweden’s chief 
customers—increased, while imports 
from those countries decreased, ex- 
cept in the case of Great Britain, 
which furnished Sweden in 1933 with 
a larger percentage of her foreign 
goods than in any other year since 
1925. Germany, however, remained the 
principal market for Sweden’s buyers, 
as she has been for the past decade. 
The United States now supplies over 
10 per cent of Swedish goods pur- 
chased abroad. 

Denmark’s customarily unfavorable 
trade balance, far from being recti- 
fied in 1933, showed an import sur- 
plus of 64,300,000 kroner, compared 
with one of less than 10,000,000 kroner 
in 1932. Although the value of Danish 
agricultural exports (which represent 
approximately 75 per cent of the total 
export trade) was some 5 per cent 
greater than in 1932, the value of in- 
dustrial exports fell off in almost 
every category. 

Finland has had a favorable bal- 


ance of trade since 1930; in 1933 the 


excess of exports over imports 
amounted to 1,362,000,000 marks. Her 
exports of paper products have in- 
creased steadily in the past few years, 
until they represented in 1933 about 
40 per cent of the total value of goods 
shipped from the country. Wood prod- 
ucts, which at one time were Finland’s 
major export, have found a less ready 
outside market, and in 1933 exceeded 
paper products by a narrow margin 














only. The value of animal foodstuffs 
was about 9 per cent of total exports 
in 1933, compared with 11 per cent in 
1932. 

Great Britain has for some years 
been Finland’s best customer, with the 
United States second and Germany 
third. In 1933, however, the order was 
altered, and Germany increased her 
purchases considerably and moved 
into second place. But because of the 
conclusion in the Autumn of 1933 of 
a new commercial agreement with 
Great Britain, the termination of the 
German trade pact last January and 
the signing of a new treaty with the 
United States in February, the figures 
for 1934 may be expected to reveal a 
different condition. What is more, im- 
ports into Finland from Great Britain 
and the United States in 1933 in- 
creased to a greater degree than did 
those from Germany, which, however, 
_remained first on the list. 

Estonia has now experienced the 
second year of foreign trade controlled 
for the purpose of establishing a 
favorable balance. The favorable bal- 
ance has been achieved. In 1932 ex- 
ports exceeded imports by 5,700,000 
kroons, in 1933 by 6,500,000, but trade 
turnover has been greatly reduced, 
and in 1932 it was 40 per cent less 
in value than in 1931. In 1933, how- 
ever, some of the lost ground was re- 
gained; imports rose in value about 
6 per cent, and exports 7 per cent. 

Estonia’s import of foodstuffs and 
finished goods in relation to the value 
of her total import trade was reduced 
in 1933, but the purchase of raw ma- 
terials and semi-finished goods rose 
5 per cent. The relative value of ex- 
ports of foodstuffs fell by 10 per 
cent, while that of raw materials and 
semi-finished goods rose 9 per cent, 
and that of manufactured goods 1 per 
cent. Imports from Germany and 
Russia fell in 1933, while those from 
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Great Britain and the United States 
rose. Exports to Germany likewise 
fell, while those to Great Britain and 
most other countries rose. As in the 
case of the other Baltic States, Great 
Britain is gradually becoming the 
most important factor in the foreign 
trade of Estonia. 

In Lithuania the favorable trade 
balance attained in 1929, 1930 and 
1932 was maintained in 1933, although 
the balance declined from 22,000,000 
lits to 18,000,000 lits in the course of 
the year. Exports of dairy products 
and eggs in 1933 fell in value more 
than 50 per cent compared with 1932; 
wood products, however, rose consid- 
erably. Imports of foods in 1933 de- 
clined 40 per cent in value from 1932; 
finished goods dropped 20 per cent; 
raw materials and semi-finished prod- 
ucts showed little change. 

Lithuania has for the last few years 
been gradually increasing her trade 
with Great Britain, with the result 








‘that although in 1931 Germany bought 


46 per cent of Lithuania’s exports 
and accounted for 47 per cent of her 
imports, in 1933 Great Britain became 
the principal figure, absorbing 45 per 
cent of all Lithuania’s exports and 
providing about 15 per cent of all 
imports. Germany accounted for about 
35 per cent of the imports and a 
slightly smaller percentage of the ex- 
ports. 

In only one year since 1927 have 
Latvian exports exceeded imports. 
There was a favorable balance of 11,- 
900,000 lats in 1932 because the 
shrinkage in value of goods shipped 
from the country was proportionately 
smaller than that of goods purchased 
abroad. In 1933 the normal trend was 
resumed; the value of imports rose 
while that of exports declined, and an 
unfavorable balance of nearly 10,000,- 
000 lats was the result. 

In comparison with 1932, Latvia’s 
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imports of foodstuffs declined in value 
in 1933 about 35 per cent, while raw 
materials and semi-finished goods rose 
about 30 per cent, and finished goods 
rose about 5 per cent. The value of her 
export trade in foodstuffs fell nearly 
25 per cent, that of raw materials and 
semi-finished goods rose about 30 per 
cent, that of finished goods fell about 
45 per cent. 

Germany remained in 1933 Latvia’s 
chief source of supply, although pur- 
chases in that country have declined 
in the last three years to some 25 per 
cent of the total imports. Great Brit- 
ain seems destined to become the ma- 
jor market for Latvian buyers. Im- 
ports from Soviet Russia, as well, have 
fallen off steadily, until in 1933 they 
represented but 4 per cent of the total, 
as compared with 9 per cent in 1931. 
Goods from the United States have in- 
creased from about 3 per cent of the 
total Latvian import trade in 1931 to 
over 6 per cent in 1933. 

Germany was Latvia’s best cus- 
tomer in 1931, but in 1932 and 1933 
Great Britain assumed that rdéle. The 
Soviet Union, which at one time ab- 
sorbed 20 per cent of all Latvian ex- 
ports, took less than 2 per cent in 
1933. Exports to the United States are 
still a negligible item in Latvian for- 
eign trade, but in proportion to the 
whole they have more than doubled 
in the past two years. 


DANISH STRIKES 


Danish sailors, stokers and slaugh- 
terhouse workers went on strike dur- 
ing April, tying up large sections of 
the shipping and packing industries. 
The centre of the disturbance was at 
Esbjerg, an important North Sea port. 
When police reinforcements were dis- 
patched from Copenhagen to cope with 
the situation, a twenty-four hour gen- 
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eral strike was begun. Meanwhile, 
Communist rioting in the capital re- 
sulted in the wounding of several agi- 
tators and the arrest of others, and on 
April 18 a Communist Deputy at- 
tempted to secure from Parliament a 
no-confidence motion against the Min- 
ister of Justice. Two days later, how- 
ever, Premier Stauning introduced a 
bill for compulsory arbitration of the 
slaughtermen’s strike, and by April 22 
both the slaughtermen and the sailors 
and stokers had agreed to return to 
their jobs. 


ESTONIAN MARTIAL LAW 


Early in April, Acting President 
Paets of Estonia decreed the postpone- 
ment of the Presidential elections, 
which were to be held on April 22-23. 
His action was attributed to the fact 
that cool-headed balloting was not to 
be expected under martial law, which 
had been instituted in March as a re- 
sult of the government’s drive against 
the Fascist Liberator group. Further 
steps to suppress the Liberators were 
taken on April 13, when the Estonian 
Cabinet set out to purge the official 
life of the country of hostile elements, 
and forced the resignation of 100 
members of the civic guard. Prominent 
business men and lawyers implicated 
in the Fascist movement fled from 


. Estonia, and dozens of others were ar- 


rested and will be tried by court-mar- 
tial for unconstitutional activities. The 
property of the Liberators has been 
confiscated, and their candidature for 
Parliamentary and municipal elections 
has been canceled. In the future, until 
Parliament orders otherwise, all can- 
didates for important municipal posts 
will be subject to the approval of the 
Minister of the Interior. The Mayor of 
Tallinn, the capital, is henceforth to 
be appointed by the government. 





Fetters on Soviet Commerce 
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E Johnson Act prohibiting loans 
to nations in default to the United 
States has injected a new problem into 
American-Soviet relations. One of the 
major influences leading to recognition 
was the expectation of a large increase 
in our Soviet trade. At the time it was 
understood that Russian purchases in 
the United States would have to be 
financed by American credits, and the 
establishment of the Export-Import 
Bank with capital contributed by the 
RFC was expected to provide adequate 
credit to promote a vast expansion of 
Russo-American trade. Although the 
resolution of the directors of the bank 
on March 16 that no transactions 
could be carried on directly with the 
Soviet Government, pending a settle- 
ment of the debt question, introduced 
some uncertainty into the situation, 
it was not thought that credits from 
other sources than the bank. itself 
would be prohibited. The Johnson Act, 
since it embraces credits advanced by 
private concerns and has been held by 
the American press to apply to the 
Soviet Union as well as to other de- 
faulting nations, seems to destroy all 
prospect of immediate trade gains 
from our recognition policy. 
Improvement in the political rela- 
tions of the two countries had brought 
about a slight trade revival. Soviet im- 
ports from the United States increased 
upward of 70 per cent during the last 
half of 1933—from $5,098,890 to 
$9,367,160. Russian exports to the 
United States showed a smaller in- 
crease, from $4,718,700 during the 


first six months to $7,445,510 during 
the last six months of 1933. The gains 
had continued through the opening 
months of the present year, Soviet 
purchases in January and February 
having totaled $1,720,000, compared 
with $263,000 in the same period of 
1933. These are trifling amounts com- 
pared with the enormous figures of 
our Russian trade in 1930, when ex- 
ports totaled $230,682,790 (at present 
rates of exchange), or in contrast 
with the grandiose expectations of the 
advocates of recognition. At any rate, 
the trend was favorable to American 
commercial interests. 

But does the Johnson Act apply to 
the Soviet Union? The Soviet Gov- 
ernment insists that it does not, since 
the Union is not in default. When the 
United States recognized the Soviet 
Union the question of claims and 
counter-claims was left for future set- 
tlement by conference. The Soviet 
Government, by implication, admitted 
the validity of our claim arising from 
the Kerensky debt—some $187,000,- 
000; and the United States Govern- 
ment, by accepting the Soviet distinc- 
tion between the Vladivostok and the 
Murmansk occupations, conceded that 
the counter-claims arising from the 
latter are at least valid enough to 
merit discussion. The position now 
taken by the Soviet authorities is that 
this reciprocal agreement to seek a 
settlement by further negotiation does 
not imply that they are in default any 
more than that the United States is. 

The Johnson Act quite evidently al- 
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tered the attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the debt question, even if 
serious negotiations for a settlement 
had hardly begun. Students of Soviet 
history did not find this surprising, 
since no nation had yet obtained a set- 
tlement of its claims against Russia, 
although several had been trying to 
for many years. Before the end of 
April, however, the Soviet Govern- 
ment took steps to hasten the debt 
negotiations. M. Roubinin, chief of the 
division of the Soviet Foreign Office 
dealing with American affairs, con- 
ferred with President Roosevelt and 
with the directors of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and at the end of the month 
Ambassador Troyanovsky arranged a 
direct conference with the President 
to consider the problem. Observers in 
Washington saw in these moves by 
the Soviet Government a genuine de- 
sire to take the initiative in settling 
the question of claims and counter- 
claims. If this is so, it reflects a sharp 
break in previous Soviet policy. 
Current developments in Soviet 
commercial relations with certain 
other countries have increased the 
importance of the American market to 
the Soviet Union. Russia’s earlier ex- 
pectations of favorable trade arrange- 
ments in other quarters do not now 
seem so promising. The Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreement carries stipulations 
of balanced export and import trade 
which raise practical difficulties; and, 
on the whole, the British official atti- 
tude toward cooperation with the 
Soviet Union is hardly more than luke- 
warm. Russia also made much of the 
proposed long-term Swedish loan of 
$26,000,000 which was announced on 
March 14. This was important, both 
as a precedent, because it was the 
first credit advance ever made by a 
foreign government to the Soviet 
Union, and as a timely aid to Soviet 
import trade. But at the moment it 
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looks as if the Swedish Parliament 
will refuse to ratify the agreement be- 
cause of opposition by the Peasant 
party. 

In Germany, too, Soviet trade pro- 
posals are not bright. Minor contro- 
versies over methods of paying past 
Soviet obligations have been settled, 
but the German Government has re- 
fused the Soviet request for a new 
five-year credit. Moreover, there is a 
fundamental maladjustment which re- 
duces the Soviet Union’s ability to 
draw imports from Germany. A large 
amount of Soviet indebtedness—some 
$250,000,000—falls due in Germany 
this year and next, and these obliga- 
tions must be met in gold, or in ex- 
change on other countries, unless they 
are canceled by Soviet exports. To do 
this without new long-term credits the 
Soviet Union must reduce its imports 
from Germany in order to maintain a 
favorable balance of trade with that 
country. Significant in this connection 
are the trade figures for March, which 
show that Russia’s exports to Ger- 
many were three times as great as her 
imports from Germany. 

The position of the Soviet Union in 
the principal world markets is thus 
likely to encourage it to remove any 
obstacle to trade with the United 
States. But even if the debt question 
is settled and American credits are 
forthcoming, it is doubtful if there will 
be any very rapid expansion of ex- 
ports from the United States to Rus- 
sia. A survey of the Soviet trade sit- 
uation as a whole makes it clear that 
the Soviet Union can only slowly re- 
turn to its position of 1930 as a great 
buyer of foreign goods. Its present 
heavy trade indebtedness, which must 
be met by surplus exports, will not be 
wiped out until the end of 1935. Total 
Soviet imports in 1933 actually 
amounted to $303,818,460, which was 
but half the figure for 1932; while ex- 
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ports for 1933 totaled $432,461,600, 
which was only slightly below the year 
pefore. For the first time in several 
years the Soviet Union achieved a 
substantial export surplus. This was 
the result of a definite policy of cur- 
tailing imports, which, while obviously 
favorable to its financial stability, 
contradicts the extravagant predic- 
tions of vast Soviet buying in the 
depressed markets of the world. 


SOVIET FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The events of April had diverse ef- 
fects on the foreign relations of the 
Soviet Union. On the one hand the war 
scare on the Siberian frontier flared 
up again. The Soviet authorities, who, 
on April 1, had been prepared to an- 
nounce that the immediate danger had 
passed, returned by the end of the 
month to their earlier mood of alarm. 
Japan’s abrupt announcement of her 
exclusive right to share with China in 
the political settlement of Asia, was 
in part responsible for the revival of 
war spirit in Moscow. A detailed anal- 
ysis of Japan’s new railway lines in 
Manchuria emphasizing their military 
purpose with reference to the Soviet 
frontier, was published in Russia and 
further excited Soviet war fears. Nor 
have the remarks of certain Japanese 
officials that war with Russia is in- 
evitable lessened the tension. At the 
end of April the Soviet leaders were 
again warning the people of the immi- 
nence of war, and were pressing for- 
ward with all haste their concentra- 
tion of armed forces in Siberia. (For 
another discussion of this subject, see 
the article, “If Japan Fights,” on page 
273.) 

There has been a slight setback also 
to the policy of greater security in the 
relations of the Soviet Union with its 
Northern European neighbors. The 
non-aggression pacts signed with Es- 
tonia, Lithuania and Latvia on April 
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4 were part of a general program by 
which Russia proposed to secure this 
frontier against attack. These pacts 
provide for a ten-year period during 
which the three Baltic States cannot 
be used as outposts by any European 
enemy for an assault on Russian terri- 
tory. A similar pact with Poland, 
which expires next year, is subject to 
renewal, and Poland’s cordial recep- 
tion of the new Baltic treaties is as- 
surance of her willingness to extend 
her own agreement. 

Russia hoped to make Germany a 
party to the neutralization of the Bal- 
tic area. On March 28 Litvinov invited 
the German Government to sign a pro- 
tocol jointly guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Baltic 
States which had formerly formed a 
part of the Russian Empire. Germany 
rejected this invitation on April 14, 
and in a sharp public statement on 
April 26 attacked the sincerity of the 
Soviet Union. 

To compensate for these unfavor- 
able developments in foreign affairs 
there has been marked improvement 
in Soviet relations with another Euro- 
pean area which has always been a 
zone of trouble. Eduard Benes, Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister, announced 
at Geneva on April 12, after a confer- 
ence with Boris Stein, Soviet delegate 
to the disarmament conference, that 
the Little Entente would soon recog- 
nize the Soviet Union. Of the three 
States forming the Little Entente, Ru- 
mania has in its relations with Russia 
been the most embittered and the most 
dangerous to European peace. Russia 
has never relinquished her claim to 
Bessarabia, which is now incorporated 
in Rumanian territory, and there has 
always been danger that the more 
powerful nation might try to recover 
the disputed territory by force of 
arms. The entanglement of alliances 
which binds Rumania to the Little 
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Entente, to Poland and to France, 
might spread throughout Europe any 
conflict arising between the two coun- 
tries. Another factor increasing the 
importance to Russia of friendly rela- 
tions with the Little Entente is the 
exposed position of the Ukraine and 
the uncertainty of Moscow’s grip upon 
that part of the Soviet Union. Last 
year a formidable separatist move- 
ment in the Ukraine, which had the 
support of neighboring enemies, had 
to be put down by force. To stabilize 
relations with Rumania and the Little 
Entente generally would certainly 
contribute to the security of the Com- 
munist régime. 

A broader view of the more friendly 
attitude of the Little Entente will dis- 
close its significance as an element in 
the policy of France. Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania are obvious- 
ly taking their lead from their princi- 
pal European patron, and their proffer 
of recognition is but another sign of 
the change in French diplomatic strat- 
egy, which has done so much during 
the past year to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Russia in Europe. Benes’s an- 
nouncement included a statement that 
recognition by the Little Entente 
would be followed by an invitation to 
the Soviet Union to join the League 
of Nations. This, too, is a part of the 
French plan for the stabilization of 
relations within Europe. In connection 
with this program, the Little Entente 
was expected to use its influence to 
change the non-recognition policy of 
other members of the League—Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Holland, Portugal, 
Switzerland and the South American 
republics. 


TROTSKY’S ACTIVITIES 


The expulsion of Leon Trotsky from 
his retreat in France provided infor- 
mation which should assist the stu- 
dent of Russian affairs to understand 
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the social philosophy of the present 
Soviet régime. 

Following a police raid, Trotsky was 
discovered with his wife in Villa Ker 
Monique at Barbizon, a village in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, made famous 
by painters. When it was announced 
that Trotsky had received from for- 
mer Premier Camille Chautemps per- 
mission to establish his residence 
there, it was thought at first that the 
local police had blundered. Charges 
were soon made, however, by the 
police authorities that Trotsky had 
plotted to establish a revolutionary 
dictatorship in France and had kept 
in touch with Communists who take 
their lead from him. In revoking Trot- 
sky’s permit to reside in France Min- 
ister of the Interior Albert Sarraut 
declared that the unwelcome guest had 
not observed the duties of neutrality 
to which:he had subscribed when the 
hospitality of France was granted to 
him, and it was stated that having 
been exiled by the authorities of the 
Third International, which he helped to 
create, Trotsky was organizing a 
Fourth International which was to be 
the only true vehicle of communism. 

This old revolutionary leader and 
the “Trotskyist” factions of the dif- 
ferent countries believe that the pro- 
letarian dictatorship in Moscow has 
ceased to be Communist either in 
faith or in works. The issue is joined 
on a point which may impress the 
foreign observer as of doctrinaire sig- 
nificance only, but which has, in real- 
ity, essential bearings on the position 
of the Soviet Union in world affairs. 
Until the triumph of Stalin in 1925 
the pivotal element of the Communist 
program was world revolution. Suc- 
cessful social reconstruction in any 
single country was held to be depen- 
dent on proletarian triumph in the 
class struggle throughout the world. 
Believing this, the rulers of Russia 
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were obliged to expend their major 
effort in promoting class war in other 
countries, marking time in their do- 
mestic program until the morrow of 
the world revolution. During this 
phase of its development the Soviet 
Government acquired in capitalistic 
countries the reputation of promoting 
subversive propaganda and fomenting 
class war, a reputation which contin- 
ues even now to color public opinion 
in many nations. The triumph of Sta- 
lin’s program, with its demand for im- 
mediate Socialist reconstruction in 
Russia, without reference to the class 
struggle in other countries, involved 
a complete change of policy. 

The immediate sequel as regards 
Trotsky—his breach of party disci- 
pline, his expulsion from the party 
and his eventual exile—is known to 
all students of recent history. For 
Soviet Russia the revision of doctrine 
meant a reversal of foreign policy— 


BN SAup, King of Saudi Arabia, has 
made another big attempt toward 
bringing another large portion of the 
Arabian Peninsula under his sway. 
During the last week of April and the 
first week of May the antiquated de- 
fenses of his latest enemy, the Imam 
Yahia of Yemen, fell in rapid suc- 
cession before the modernized Saudian 
army. At this writing the Yemeni 
forces had abandoned Hodeida, the 
principal port of the country, and were 
in full flight everywhere. It seemed 
only a question of weeks before Ibn 
Saud would become the complete mas- 
ter of the old kingdom, for in Arabian 
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Arab King Invades Yemen 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 
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devotion to the cause of international 
peace; the creation of normal business 
contacts with the capitalistic world; 
abdication of leadership in the class 
war. Trotsky, faithful to the older 
creed, is fundamentally right in say- 
ing that the Kremlin is no longer 
revolutionary at all. 

The Third International has likewise 
changed its character. It is significant 
that it has not been convened in con- 
gress since 1928; and that the con- 
gress of that year—the Sixth—dis- 
played none of the old ardor for inter- 
national revolution. The Executive 
Committee has at last set a date for 
the next congress—the Autumn of the 
present year. It will be seen at that 
time how far the revisionists led by 
Stalin will be able to rewrite the arti- 
cles of faith of the international move- 
ment in line with the practical needs 
of the Soviet Union rather than with 
Trotsky’s theory of world revolution. 








warfare success means conquest and 
the victor supersedes the vanquished. 
In this case the spoil amounts to about 
75,000 square miles of territory, in- 
cluding the most fertile land that poor 
Arabia can offer, with a population of 
2,500,000. Not for a thousand years, 
perhaps, has a single Arab prince 
ruled over so great a portion of the 
peninsula. 

Though the dispute between Ibn 
Saud and Yahia which culminated in 
war dates only from the Spring of 
1933, relations have never been cor- 
dial. Yahia was concerned to see the 
Wahabi monarch absorb the Asir ter- 
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Saudi Arabia and Neighboring 
Territories 
ritory to the north of Yemen, which 
had formerly served as a buffer. Since 
the vigorous and ambitious Ibn Saud 
was to be his neighbor, he thought it 
best to have their common frontier as 
far as possible from Sana, his capital, 
and Hodeida, his chief port. This ac- 
counts for his giving protection, aid 
and encouragement to the Idrissi, or 
chief, of the Asir tribesmen after the 
latter had been displaced by Ibn Saud 
in the Fall of 1932. It also explains 
Yahia’s fantastic claims to territory. 
While complete accounts of the quar- 
rel are not yet available, we may best 
believe the version of H. St. J. B. 
Philby, the explorer, who places the 
entire blame for the war on the Imam’s 
intransigence and insincerity. Mr. 
Philby holds that Ibn Saud offered 
Yahia a very generous compromise, 
and was unusually tolerant of the lat- 
ter’s procrastination. 
In fact, negotiations looking toward 
a peaceful settlement of the boundary 
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question were attempted at Mecca, at 
Sana and in the disputed region for 
nearly a year. Wireless exchanges be- 
tween Sana and Mecca were frequent, 
especially during March. Arab nation- 
alist groups in Egypt, Iraq and Pales- 
tine did their best to mediate between 
the two rulers, and even sent delega- 
tions to Mecca. But all these efforts 
were fruitless, because the Imam’s 
troops remained in the disputed Nej- 
ran and Tihama districts and because 
the Imam allowed the Idrissi to in- 
vade the Asir to stir up disaffection 
among the tribesmen. 

Once Ibn Saud had decided upon set- 
tlement by arms, he struck swiftly, so 
swiftly in fact that the invasion of 
Yemen came as a surprise. British, 
French and Italian warships were 
rushed to Hodeida to protect Euro- 
pean and Indian nationals. The ques- 
tion of how far Ibn Saud would go 
was regarded as serious. Across the 
Red Sea from Hodeida lie Italian Eri- 
trea and Somaliland and French So- 
maliland. South of Yemen lies the 
British protectorate of Aden, of incal- 
culable strategic importance to the 
communications of the British Empire. 
And fringing the Arabian coast-line 
above Aden and along the Persian 
Gulf are other small Arab States that 
are under British protection—Hadra- 
maut, Oman and Koweit. A crisis 
and reorientation in Red Sea politics 
were foreseen, as well as the possibil- 
ity of a general drive toward Arab 
unity under the leadership of Ibn 
Saud. 

Though stranger things have hap- 
pened, it seems unlikely that a gen- 
eral rising of the Arab peoples under 
the leadership of Ibn Saud will take 
place. His Wahabi sect is still thor- 
oughly disapproved throughout most 
of Islam and the Arab world, even if 
it is not considered as heretical as it 
once was. Moreover, the Arab princes 
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who still retain any semblance of in- 
dependence are jealous of their au- 
thority, and they know quite well that 
to support Ibn Saud would eventually 
result in their destruction. All the re- 
maining Arab States are appendages 
in some form or other of the great 
powers, particularly Great Britain. 
The truth seems to be that Ibn Saud 
has no more worlds to conquer. In 
view of his past policy, it is safe to say 
that he will do nothing ill-considered. 
While he has conquered one rival after 
another over a period of twenty-five 
years, he has wisely spaced these con- 
quests to allow time for consolidating 
his gains, and especially for establish- 
ing his Ikhwan, or colonies of mission- 
ary warriors. It is highly improbable, 
therefore, that he will embroil him- 
self with Great Britain over Aden or 
any other British protectorate. 


TURKISH-ITALIAN RELATIONS 


The Turks have not forgotten that 
the last of Turkey’s North African 
empire was taken by Italy after the 
Italo-Turkish War of 1911-1912. Nor 
have they forgotten Italy’s wartime 
hopes for a portion of Asia Minor, or 
that the Dodecanese Islands, held by 
Italy, and of great strategic value, lie 
just off the Turkish coast. Hence it 
was not unnatural that Ankara should 
become uneasy when Premier Musso- 
lini, at the recent Fascist Congress, 
demanded Italian economic and cul- 
tural expansion in Asia. The Turkish 
Ambassador in Rome, Cassis Bey, was 
instructed to inquire of the Italian 
Foreign Office what the Premier 
meant. Explanations were, of course, 
readily provided. Cassis Bey was in- 
formed that Turkey was not referred 
to, because Italy looked upon Turkey 
as a European State. Later, Premier 
Mussolini personally assured the Am- 
bassador of his genuine friendship 
and admiration for the new Turkey. 
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Tewfik Bey, the Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister, conveyed these assurances to 
the Grand National Assembly. 

Turkish newspapers commented, 
however, on the tactlessness of Mus- 
solini’s speech, and criticized the 
Italian press for accusing Turkey of 
being a party to a secret protocol 
of the Balkan Pact, which aimed at 
the restitution of the Dodecanese 
Islands to Greece. Whether these de- 
velopments were responsible or not, 
the Turkish Cabinet has provided for 
considerable increases in the navy 
and air force in the new budget. 

Sheik Fakri, a supporter of Sheik 
Said in the great Kurdish revolt 
against the Kemalist reforms in 1925, 
was killed with twenty-six of his fol- 
lowers in the mountains of Eastern 
Diarbekir Province by Turkish militia 
on March 19. That Fakri should have 
been able so long to defy the Turkish 
Government gives some indication of 
the difficulty of tracking down small 
bands of rebels in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Kurdistan. 


MURDER TRIAL IN PALESTINE 


Palestine’s most notable murder 
trial began on April 23, when Abra- 
ham Stavsky, Zvi Rosenblatt and 
Abba Achimeyer were arraigned at 
Jerusalem for the murder of Dr. 
Chaim Arlosoroff on the outskirts of 
Tel-Aviv on June 16, 1933. The crime 
itself, the subsequent investigations 
and numerous arrests, and now the 
trial have aroused intense interest, not 
only in Palestine but in Jewish circles 
abroad, because the affair is signifi- 
cant of the political and social schism 
in the Zionist movement. Dr. Arloso- 
roff was a brilliant leader in the 
Zionist Labor party and Labor mem- 
ber of the Jewish Agency Executive. 
For some time before his assassina- 
tion he had been engaged in acrimo- 
nious disputes with the militant 
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Zionist Revisionist party, to which 
the defendants belong, and suspicion 
pointed at once to a Revisionist plot. 
The murder and the incessant strife 
between the two Zionist factions in 
Palestine were aired at the World 
Zionist Congress at Prague last Fall, 
and contributed to the relatively 
barren results achieved at that meet- 
ing. A committee appointed to investi- 
gate the crime apparently accom- 
plished nothing. 

In Palestine the investigation was 
vigorously pursued by the authorities, 
though the case presented great dif- 
ficulties. The deed was committed in 
semi-darkness by two men, one of 
whom held a flashlight while the other 
fired the fatal shot. An Arab, Abdel 
Megid, confessed to the crime, only to 
retract his confession later. The prose- 
cution holds that Megid was bribed by 
the defendants to confess; the defense, 
conducted by Horace Samuel, who 
went from England for the trial, main- 
tains that Megid is guilty and that he 
retracted his confession because of 
pressure from the police. Mr. Samuel 
also sought to prove that Dr. Ar- 
losoroff’s widow, who was with him at 
the time of the murder, had altered 
her description of the assassins on 
two occasions. He contended that she 
first spoke of Orientals, then of one 
Jew and one Oriental and finally of 
her conviction that both murderers 
were Jews. Mr. Samuel established the 
fact that Mrs. Arlosoroff had seen 
Rosenblatt, one of the defendants, at 
police headquarters, and had tried to 
induce him to admit his guilt. 

The charge against one of the de- 
fendants, Achimeyer, is unusual, since 
he is accused of inciting Stavsky and 
Rosenblatt, the alleged murderers, by 
speeches and newspaper articles. 

Little substantial evidence was 
produced against the three young 
Revisionists during the first ten days 
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of the trial. Even many prominent 
Jewish leaders who normally detest 
the Revisionists and their policies 
have declared that the accused are 
innocent and are merely victims of 
the Revisionist-Labor struggle. 
When the Actions Committee of 
the World Zionist Organization met 
on Palestinian soil for the first time 
late in March it was hoped that some 
sort of united front among the va- 
rious Zionist groups would be estab- 
lished. After twelve days of stormy 
debate the committee adjourned on 
April 5 without having succeeded in 
this purpose. Perhaps it did all that 
was possible in view of the acute 
rivalries in Zionist politics by steer- 
ing a middle course and rejecting ex- 
tremist demands from all quarters. 
The committee did make a number 
of constructive decisions, however, 
the most important being the grant- 
ing of full authority to the Zionist 
Executive to negotiate for a large 
loan with which to consolidate the 
debts of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion and to make the Jewish Agency’s 
colonies self-supporting. Among other 
steps taken by the committee were 
the establishment of a compulsory la- 
bor arbitration plan and the creation 
of labor exchange boards with equal 
representation for employer and em- 
ploye groups; the recognition of the 


.Jewish State party, or Grossman Re- 


visionists, as an official union; the in- 
clusion of Sabbath observance clauses 
in future contracts with settlers 
on land belonging to the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund or the Jewish Agency; 
preference in granting immigration 
certificates to small business men 
transferring $1,250 to Palestine and 
to qualified laborers affiliated with 
Zionist bodies that use Hebrew, and 
a resolution urging immediate action 
against land speculation. The com- 
mittee also decided to urge the Pales- 









tine Government to legalize the status 
of Jewish residents who had entered 
the country as tourists, to increase 
the quota of immigration certificates 
and allow tourists to remain indef- 
initely, to raise the age limit for im- 
migrants from 35 to 45 years, and 
finally to reduce the amount of cap- 
ital required of artisan immigrants. 

The Palestine Government reported 
a surplus of nearly $12,500,000 for 
the year ended Feb. 28. Revenues ex- 
ceeded budget estimates by almost 50 
per cent. 

Tel-Aviv, the flourishing all-Jewish 
city on the coast just above Jaffa, 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on May 3. Meyer Dizengoff, the 
72-year-old founder and present May- 
or, received many gifts and tributes. 
Tel-Aviv now has a population of 
about 80,000, ranking next to Jeru- 
salem, and is a modern city in every 
respect. Its health record is probably 
better than that of any other city of 
its size in the same latitude. 

Musa Kiazim Pasha el-Huseini, head 
of the most powerful Moslem family in 
Palestine, and for many years the 
leader of the Arab National party, 
died on March 26 at the age of 81. 
He was a direct descendant of the 
fourth Caliph, Ali, and held many 
high administrative posts under the 
Turks, and later under the British 
mandate. He was for a time Mayor 
of Jerusalem, and on several occasions 
served as head of Arab delegations to 
London. 


EGYPT’S MIXED COURTS 


Egyptian nationalism is rapidly 
coming to focus its attacks on the 
System of mixed courts that was 
established by international agree- 
ment in 1875. The country appears 
to be solid behind the campaign to 
revise the system which gives foreign 
judges the last word in cases between 
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Egyptians and foreigners. This antip- 
athy toward extraterritoriality is 
of long standing, but it has been 
especially pronounced since the Cairo 
Mixed Tribunal ruled in January, 
1933, that Egypt, though off the gold 
standard, should pay the charges on 
its foreign bonds in gold. While the 
court could not have ruled otherwise, 
because the loan contracts called for 
payment of both principal and interest 
in gold, the Egyptian Government, 
press and people believe in the equity 
of their case. The complete abolition 
of extraterritoriality is out of the 
question so long as Egypt’s present 
status remains unchanged, but some 
reforms in the administration and 
composition of the courts, with 
increased participation of Egyptian 
judges, seem possible, and Egyptian 
public opinion is determined to win 
them. 

Feeling became particularly acute 
late in March when former officials 
of the Mixed Courts brought suit 
against the Egyptian Government for 
the payment of their pensions in gold, 
instead of in depreciated Egyptian 
pounds. Though the law is on the side 
of the plaintiffs, Egyptian public 
opinion holds it unjust for the courts 
to pass judgment on a matter so 
closely affecting their present mem- 
bers. The president of the First 
Chamber of the Cairo court, Judge 
Falqui Cao, an Italian, bowed before 
the violence of the press and refused 
to try the case. The next senior mem- 
ber of the Chamber is an Egyptian, 
and his compatriots insist upon his 
right to preside. But the rules of the 
courts, as laid down in the instrument 
creating them, require that the pre- 
siding judge shall be a foreigner. 

The Egyptian Minister of Justice, 
Ahmed Pasha, declared that the rules 
did not debar an Egyptian judge from 
presiding over an individual Chamber, 
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though he admitted that only a for- 
eigner might preside over the general 
sessions. The dispute came to a head 
when the Egyptian judges presented 
an ultimatum to Judge Vaux, presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
Mixed Courts, declaring that unless 
their right to preside over individual 
Chambers under seniority rules were 
recognized they would not sit at all. 
Judge Vaux met this challenge by 
warning the senior Egyptian judge 








131 AMAU, chief of the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Japanese 
Foreign Office, gave the press on 
April 18 a redefinition of Japanese 
policy in the Far East which imme- 
diately set the world by the ears. Pop- 
ularly described, Mr. Amau’s policy 
was a notice to the powers and to the 
League of Nations to keep “hands 
off’? China. No written copy of the 
statement was supplied to the press, 
nor were any copies available for dis- 
tribution to the excited foreign diplo- 
mats. The semi-official Rengo News. 
Agency, however, repeated the Amau 
warnings in an “unofficial’’ statement. 
The gist of the new definition of 
policy appears to have been as fol- 
lows: Japan assumed exclusive re- 
sponsibility for peace in Eastern Asia, 
except as she might elect to share the 
burden with China. The recent activi- 
ties of the League of Nations under 
the general direction of Dr. Rajchman 
for the rehabilitation of the republic, 
together with the American wheat and 
cotton loan, the sale of airplanes, the 
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that he and his colleagues would be 
disciplined if they carried out their 
intention to strike. The Egyptian 
judges were furious at this threat, and 
the operation of the courts has been 
paralyzed for the time being. Judge 
Vaux has himself admitted that the 
learning of the Egyptian judges is 
now such that they are fitted to pre- 
side over Chambers, but he took the 
position that his hands were tied by 
the constitution of the courts. 


appearance of foreign (chiefly Ameri- 
can) flying instructors and the activi- 
ties of the German General Hans von 
Seeckt, who is now training a Chinese 
army, are looked upon by the Japa- 
nese Government as having tended to 
support in China a resistance to Japan 
which threatens the peace of Asia. All 
these measures, as is well known, are 
objectionable to Japan and, if they are 
continued, according to Mr. Amau, 
and supported by force, then “Japan 
herself may be compelled to resort to 
force.” 

The Foreign Office spokesman 
brushed aside the existing treaties 
which his previous remarks appeared 
to contravene by declaring that, while 
Japan did not mean to renounce her 
international obligations “where these 
[new] principles conflict with treaties 
to which Japan is a party, the treaty 
will be respected, but there may 
be differences in interpretation of 
treaties.” 

The powers waited for some official 
communication from Tokyo. None 
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came. Meanwhile the Amau statement, 
ypread abroad by the correspondents, 
provoked general disapproval. On 
April 20 the Foreign Office issued a 
new pronouncement which was by 
some generously regarded as a “re- 
traction” of the earlier one. It omitted 
any reference to the use of force to 
repel the powers or the League in 
efforts to assist China, and declared 
that Japan did not wish to deviate 
from the open-door principle. On the 
other hand, it repeated the assertion 
of exclusive Japanese responsibility 
and concluded: “The time has passed 
when other powers of the League of 
Nations can prosecute their policies 
for the exploitation of China.” 
Following this amazing declaration 
the Foreign Offices of the powers ap- 
pear to have been again left in sus- 
pense. Japanese diplomatic represen- 
tatives abroad were either not sup- 
plied with copies of the Amau state- 
ment, or were instructed not to give 
them out. The spokesman of the Japa- 
nese Consulate at Geneva even went 
so far on April 23 as to amplify the 
new policy “on his own responsibil- 
ity” by a written statement that the 
Amau declaration “seeks to affirm, 
above all, the firm determination of 
Japan to assume responsibility for 
peace in Eastern Asia in close co- 
operation with Asiatic powers, no- 
tably China.” When asked to explain 
what other Asiatic powers he referred 
to, he included Siam, India, the Dutch 
East Indies and the Philippines. He 
failed to mention French Indo-China. 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” he declared. 
On the same day Ambassador Saito 
in Washington attempted to take the 
edge off the situation by assuring the 
press that Japan would observe her 
treaty obligations, but he supplied the 
following digest of the positive parts 
of the declaration of April 18: “Japan 
cannot tolerate the judge-like atti- 


tude of the powers or the League of 
Nations in relation to the Chinese 
question which is often motivated by 
the self-interest of those powers.” 
Requested the following day, April 
24, to come to the Department of 
State, Ambassador Saito appeared to 
be still without any official statement 
from his Foreign Office as to just 
what new claims Japan was setting 
up. It was reported, however, upon 
seemingly good authority, that the 
Amau statement was based upon a 
two-months-old instruction to the 
Japanese Consul in Shanghai, which 
was circulated throughout the Japa- 
nese diplomatic corps. 

The American Government appears 
to have been particularly annoyed by 
the new Japanese outburst. Apart 
from the highly irregular form in 
which the statements were put forth, 
there was the obvious fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had for thirteen months 
pursued toward Japan a singularly 


“pacific policy. The objectionable fleet 


was on its way through the Panama 
Canal, away from the Pacific. Only 
six weeks before there had been a 
cordial, if somewhat empty, exchange 
of notes between Secretary Hull and 
Foreign Minister Hirota. The Presi- 
dent had abstained from any gesture 
which could cause offense to Japan. 
Indeed, Japanese-American relations 
were better than at any time since 
September, 1931. Washington, more- 
over, was just completing the final 
preparations for a cherry-blossom fes- 
tival which was to be more or less 
keyed to the theme of Hands-Across- 
the-Sea. In Tokyo the eightieth anni- 
versary of the Perry Treaty was 
scheduled for April 22. 

It is true that the day before the 
Amau statement was made a Shang- 
hai dispatch reported that the Nan- 
king government had closed a rush 
order with an American aircraft com- 
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pany for more planes, but the transac- 
tion was a private one such as the Open 
Door principle and the Nine-Power 
Treaty are designed to protect. In 
1933 Nanking was reported to have 
purchased no less than $1,500,000 
worth of planes and accessories. Just 
now Italian manufacturers are trying 
to break into the market, but, again, 
in free competition through the Open 
Door. On what grounds of interna- 
tional law could Japan expect to close 
the door to this legitimate trade? But 
the State Department kept cool, and 
remembering the exposed position 
which it had taken in 1931-32, per- 
mitted Sir John Simon to lead off. 

The British Government on April 
23 sent a “friendly communication” 
to Tokyo. According to Sir John 
Simon’s statement in the House of 
Commons on April 30, the note re- 
minded Japan that the principle of 
equal rights in China was guaranteed 
very explicitly by the Nine-Power 
Treaty, and that, of course, the Brit- 
ish Government must continue to 
enjoy all the rights in China which 
were common to all the signatories. 
Then Sir John added, at least in his 
explanation in the House of Commons, 
what amounted to an acknowledgment 
that Japan has in China special rights 
“recognized by the other powers and 
not shared by them.” What these 
“rights” are was not made clear. They 
were not conveyed in any of the 
Washington treaties of 1922, and it 
is not a matter of public record that 
such exceptional rights have previ- 
ously been recognized by any power. 
It appears, therefore, that Sir John 
Simon at least, if not the British 
public, is still a feeble ally for the 
American Government in its efforts 
to keep alive the famous Nine-Power 
Treaty. 

In presenting the British note, Sir 
Francis Lindley made it easy for 
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Foreign Minister Hirota to reply by 
pointing out that under Articles I and 
VII of the Nine-Power Treaty, Japan 
had the right to call the attention of 
the other signatories to any action 
of China inimical to Japanese secur- 
ity. Mr. Hirota replied promptly, giv- 
ing Sir John satisfactory assurances 
and the latter in the House of Com- 
mons on April 30 reported the inci- 
dent closed. The intention, announced 
on April 29, to make public the text 
of the note was suddenly changed 
without explanation. The exact nature 
of the British-Japanese correspon- 
dence, aside from the concession 
vouchsafed by Sir John, remains un- 
known, but the Japanese appear to 
have been much gratified by the way 
the British Foreign Office acted. 

A French memorandum on May 3 
declared that “the French Govern- 
ment notes with satisfaction that 
Japan’s intention is to remain faith- 
ful to international law.” Though 
French officials admitted that they 
did not wish to offend Japan, they 
insisted that France “places herself 
firmly on the side of maintenance of 
treaties.” 

Following the receipt in Washing- 
ton of the report of Sir John Simon’s 
statement, the American Government 
suddenly decided to make public the 
“substance” of the official statement 
which the State Department had in- 
structed Ambassador Grew to make 
to Foreign Minister Hirota, and to 
which the latter had replied at the 
time the Japanese note had been sent 
to Sir Francis Lindley. The reason 
given for the final decision to pub- 
lish the statement was that silence 
in Washington might be interpreted 
in China and elsewhere as acquies- 
cence in the existing situation. An- 
other possible reason may be that 
Sir John Simon’s statement did not 
prove to be one which seemed to 
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the American Government adequate. 
Issued on April 30, the Washington 
“statement,” apparently less impres- 
sive than the Simon “note,” was, in 
fact, more sweeping and more diffi- 
cult to answer in qualified phrases. 
The various Foreign Office press state- 
ments were described as “sources so 
authoritative as to preclude their be- 
ing ignored.” They made it “neces- 
sary” for the American Government 
to reaffirm its position with regard 
to the question of interests—and 
“rights.” The Washington statement 
then incorporated a few paragraphs of 
elementary international law, the very 
paragraphs which Japan so often 
cited to the Lytton Commission and 
at Geneva. “Treaties can lawfully be 
modified or be terminated only by 
processes prescribed or recognized or 
agreed upon by the parties to them. 
* * * Tn the opinion of the American 
people and the American Government, 
no nation can, without the assent of 
the other government concerned, 
rightfully endeavor to make conclu- 
sive its will in a situation where there 
are involved the rights, the obliga- 
tions, and the legitimate interests of 
other sovereign States.” No separate 
treaties were named but the refer- 
ences were evidently to the Nine- 
Power Treaty, the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, and the numerous treaties with 
China under which the United States 
is granted certain rights either direct- 
ly or under the cover of the “most- 
favored nation” clause. With the pub- 
lication of this statement, the Amer- 
ican Government rested its case. 
Where does this leave the mat- 
ter? The Japanese Government has 
affirmed again, as it did so often in 
the earlier stages of the Manchurian 
affair, that it will respect the trea- 
ties. On the other hand, it has not 
definitely retracted those parts of the 
Amau declaration which intimated 
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that it would arrogate to itself the 
privilege of unilaterally interpreting 
these treaties in its own interests. In 
short, Japan has asserted in more defi- 
nite form what has been implicit since 
the Twenty-one Demands of 1915— 
an exclusive right to control China in 
the interest of Japanese security and 
to forestall future Chinese efforts to 
reclaim from Japan what has been 
lost in Manchuria and in North China. 
Japan has issued a warning to China, 
to the powers interested in China 
and to the League. It is not apparent 
that any of the interested parties will, 
before the approaching naval confer- 
ence, enter the dispute except on 
paper. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned the Japanese diplomats have 
kicked over as nice a bucket of diplo- 
matic milk as was ever produced in 
thirteen months. Out of a clear sky, 
without provocation, in the face of 
conciliatory gestures like the with- 
drawal of the fleet from the Pacific 
and the MHull-Hirota notes, Japan 
has substantially destroyed whatever 
basis was being built for either the 
recognition of Manchukuo or naval 
limitation after 1936. The State De- 
partment has repeatedly insisted that 
the non-recognition doctrine still 
stands, and the President has let it be 
known that he is quite despondent 
about naval agreements. The Navy 
League has improved the opportunity 
to point out that all but eighty of the 
371 vessels of the American Navy 
will be over-age in 1936. Notwith- 
standing the general terms and the 
diplomatic language of the American 
statement it amounts to a nearly com- 
plete denial of the validity of the new 
Japanese claims. There is a head-on, 
though as yet merely verbal, collision. 

The effect of the Amau declaration 
in Europe is not as yet easy to ap- 
praise. That it has had some influ- 
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ence at Geneva appears probable. 
Whatever may have been the nature 
of the report which Dr. Rajchman 
took to Geneva, it was reported on 
May 3, with apparent authority, that 
the future League program in China 
will be limited to “technical services,” 
that no loan is contemplated and that 
even road-building is excluded. Sir 
John Simon’s balancing act in the 
House of Commons was not received 
generally in Great Britain with ap- 
probation. The Anglo-Japanese trade 
conference, which had failed as a 
meeting between non-official commer- 
cial representatives, was reported to 
be faring no better in the hands of 
the diplomats. Efforts to revive the 
spirit of the old Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance are wrecked on the stern facts 
that Great Britain greatly assisted 
Japan to become her bitterest com- 
mercial rival. Moscow has kept out of 
the discussion and may be presumed 
to be quietly rubbing its hands in glee 
while it watches the capitalistic na- 
tions prepare to destroy themselves. 

In China there is indignation to- 
ward- Japan and Great Britain; nor 
is there complete satisfaction with 
the American statement, although 
what more could have been expected 
from Washington is hard to imagine. 
Nanking promptly denied the rumor 


that the Amau declaration had heen 
previously approved by the Chinese 
Government, but Geneva is haunted 
by the fear that the Chinese Govern- 
ment may be induced to withdraw its 
request for League assistance. The 
Chinese Minister in London was re- 
ported to have asked Sir John Simon 
for a conference of the signatories of 
the Nine-Power Treaty but there is 
little prospect that the request will be 
heeded, although the treaty specifi- 
cally provides for it. 

The Chinese appear to feel that the 
approaching withdrawal of the United 
States from the Philippines is an 
ominous indication that not much can 
be expected by way of American sup- 
port in China. Temporarily, at least, 
the pro-Japanese faction in the Chi- 
nese Government has met with a set- 
back. The settlement of the North 
China issue, the subject of recent con- 
ferences between General Chiang Kai- 
shek, Huang Fu and Premier Wang 
Ching-wei, is postponed. New prestige 
accrues to T. V. Soong and Sun Fo, 
and generally to the party which has 
opposed reconciliation with Japan. 
Similarly, in Japan the issues raised 
by the fortnight of discussion have 
served to revive the militant party 
and make any moderation of policy 
more difficult than for the past year. 


Correction 


N the article “Starve and Prosper!” 
by Norman Thomas, published in 
CURRENT History for May, there were 
three errors which call for correction. 
On page 136, first column, in the 
sentence which began, “By this failure 
they unite with the proponents of the 
return to scarcity are impotent to 
credit not only the national economy 
* %* * the words italicized should 


have read “completely to discredit.” 

On page 140, first column, in the 
sentence beginning, “That shared 
abundance which machinery has made 
the logical, not the only, basis for hu- 
man well-being * * *,” the word 
“not” should have read “nay.” 

In the second last line of the article 
the word “them” should have read 
“men.” 
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last to admit their acceptance of the Marxian 
gospel. In our colleges the teaching of history 
has been directly affected by the Marxian con- 
ception of social development. The class strug- 
gle, the theory of surplus value? Yes, even 
those principles, somewhat disguised to be sure, 
have crept into our thinking upon social and 
economic questions. All this Mr. Cole drives 
home in his brief, brilliant exposition of Marx- 
ism. He is no dogmatist; rather, does he ap- 
proach the work of Karl Marx in the mood of 
a scientist, seeking ‘‘to disentangle * * * from 
what is dead or no longer appropriate, what 
remains alive and capable of that process of 
growth and adaptation which is the preroga- 
tive of living things.” That such temerity will 
arouse ‘“‘the theological parrois that screech 
about the Marxian temple’’ does not worry 
Mr. Cole, who is probably aware that he will 
have been labeled ‘‘Fascist” long before the 
faithful reach that portion of his book which 
admits that the road to socialism may be ‘‘far 
longer than Marx and his successors supposed.”’ 
To say that Mr. Cole has made Marxism easy, 
in words of one syllable, would do him an in- 
justice; yet he has succeeded in explaining the 
method and principles of the father of modern 
socialism in a manner that should be a godsend 
to the many who lack the ambition or en- 
thusiasm to study the master’s own writings. 
EF. 3S. 


Dewey’s Philosophy of Art 

ART AS EXPERIENCE. By John Dewey. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1934. $4. 

LL that can be said briefly of this latest 

work by Dr. Dewey is that in turning his 

mind to the formulation of a philosophy 
of art he brings to the subject the results of a 
lifetime of fruitful thinking about all the funda- 
mental problems of existence and thereby pro- 
vides a new and highly stimulating explanation 
of what art means to all of us. It is notorious 
that in the last generation or two there has 
been a persistent attempt on the part of vari- 
ous intellectual and artistic cliques and coteries 
to make art a thing apart from life, as if it 
were nothing more than the artist’s private af- 
fair. A careful study of Dr. Dewey’s book will 
show that art is a great deal more than the 
‘‘self-expression’’ of the individual, and that if 
our artists, poets and musicians are going to 
fulfill any real purpose they must rid them- 
selves of that poisonous theory. A. H. 


The Socialist Remedy 


INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. By Kirby Page. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1933. $2.50. 


CCORDING to Kirby Page, the inconsis- 
tency and inequality of the individualist 
system, under which the amalgamation of 

large private fortunes deprives the masses of 
bare subsistence, can never be ended except 
by socialism. The radical alternatives to social- 
ism—fascism and communism—can only result 
in greater inequality; the former because it 
suppresses the minority in its absolute dicta- 
torship; the latter because, through its ter- 
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roristic measures, it may drive the f righteneg 
middle class to dictatorship for refuge. Th 
conservative alternate to socialism, the NIRA 
although advancing along the Socialist road. 
only attempts to preserve ultimately the ba. 
sically unfair system of capitalism. Abolition 
of poverty can better be accomplished by com- 
plete socialization, defined in a fourteen-point 
program which includes gradual Sovernment 
control of industry, land and agriculture 
through purchase; organization of labor for 
collective bargaining and consumers’ coopers. 
tives; reorganization of taxation, social ingy,. 
ance and public relief; and world planning on 
pacifist lines, through adjusting _ tariffs 
strengthening the League of Nations (partly 
through the entry of the United States), ang 
eventual disarmament. Mr. Page in this clear 
exposition of his party’s aims, as well as in 
a very original explanation of the connection 
of religion and socialism, has clarified an old 
question and given it a new and interesting 
slant. J. LASCELLES-RANson, 


The Man Behind the Legend 


COLONEL LAWRENCE: The Man Behind the Legend. By 
Liddell Hart. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934, $3, 
EW biographers have written of their sub- 
jects with the relish that everywhere 
marks Captain Liddell Hart’s story of 
Lawrence. The reason for this soon becomes 
obvious to any one who knows the author's 
theory of war. Captain Liddell Hart has dis- 
covered in Lawrence the best modern practi- 
tioner of his own idea] of a warfare of move- 
ment, both in strategy and in tactics. His en- 
joyment of his task has made for an unusually 
readable biography. More than that, it would 
not be unduly presumptuous to call it the ‘‘defin- 
itive’’ biography of Lawrence down to 1933. 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence is rightfully regarded 
as one of the most interesting yet perplexing 
men living, so that understanding him and his 
strange career is important. In attempting to 
do that one must, of course, read Revolt in the 
Desert, but the trail that led from intelligence 
work in Cairo to the organization of an Arab 
government in Damascus was, after all, only a 
part of Lawrence. An even more interesting 
phase of the man is the complex of circum- 


stances and soul-searching that led him to for- 


sake the perquisites of fame and, as it were, 
disincarnate Lawrence into the menial non- 
entity of Aircraftsman Shaw of the Royal Air 
Force. If Captain Liddell Hart’s account of 
Lawrence’s direction of the Arab revolt is bril- 
liant, the more difficult interpretation of T. E. 
Shaw is equally so. This is a notable biography. 
Rosert L. Baker. 


The Napoleonic Epic 


THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE - 
Louis Madelin. Translated from the Moke pee. 7 
Buckley. (The National History of France. Edited by 
Fr. Funck-Brentano.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1934. $5. 
F the Napoleonic epic loses none of its savor 
with retelling, how much greater must be its 
attractiveness when set forth by so brilliant 

a historian and literary artist as Louis Made- 

lin! The present volume, the first in a history 
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of the Empire, covers the period from the coup 
wetat to Wagram—the most glorious years of 
Napoleon's power. Though in any history of the 
empire, Napoleon must hold the centre of at- 
tention, M. Madelin presents him in company 
with the great military figures—Bernadotte, 
Murat, Davout, Soult, Ney, Massena and the 
rest-and with those civilians upon whom he 
jeaned, in particular the crafty Fouché and 
the treacherous Talleyrand. Nor are _ the 
troublesome members of the Emperor’s own 
family ignored. The author frankly admires 
the ‘‘Little Corporal,” more perhaps for his 
achievements in the realms of economics and 
politics than for those on the field of battle, 
put he does not hesitate to condemn him for 
the tragic, mistaken adventure in Spain nor 
for his stupid quarrel with the Papacy. Per- 
haps the volume is weakest in its discussion of 
diplomatic negotiations. Because M. Madelin 
is a patriotic Frenchman, he finds more of 
good in the Napoleonic régime than has been 
customary among modern historians. Possibly 
the same background is responsible for his 
cavalier treatment of ‘‘perfidious Albion.’’ 


E. F. B. 


The Heroes Around Napoleon 


AND HIS MARSHALS. By A. G. Mac- 


NAPOLEON 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


donell. New York: 
$2.50. 


APOLEON stands forth so big and bold 
N in the legend of his glory that we forget 

there were other heroes, not least the 
twenty-six marshals whom he appointed. They 
were a mixed lot, some of them men of remark- 
able character and ability and achievement, 
and nearly all of them representative of the 
social] classes that rose as the old régime 
crumbled and collapsed. Ney, the son of a 
barrel-cooper, the soldier who never once 
flinched, stands out in the end as perhaps the 
greatest of Napoleon’s generals, though Murat, 
Berthier, Masséna, Augereau, Soult, Lannes 
and Davout figure splendidly in the great 
drama of twenty years’ ceaseless fighting. It 
was a happy idea to retell the story of the 
Napoleonic wars in terms of the marshals. 
The author has most skillfully succeeded in 
overcoming the difficulties of weaving together 
the accounts of twenty-six careers into a sin- 
gle narrative, and he has made the story itself 
absorbing from the first page to the last. This 
is the result of wide knowledge of the subject, 
a portraitist’s eye for character and sustained 
verve and picturesqueness in the actual writ- 
ing. The book can, therefore, be unreservedly 
recommended as a valuable appendage to the 
standard biographies of Napoleon. A. Hie 


The Lesson of Technology 
TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION. By Lewis Mumford. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. $4.50. 

N this, the most solid book yet published by 
Mr. Mumford, one of the more brilliant and 
penetrating of our social historians and 

critics, we are given a stimulating account 
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of how through invention and development of 
machinery and power our present industrial 
civilization has evolved. Were it only a history 
of technology the book would be valuable, for 
it provides a wealth of information in a con- 
venient and interesting form. But Mr. Mum- 
ford is more than a recorder. He is also a 
practical sociologist concerned about the fate 
of the society we live in, and as such he is no 
less stimulating in his discussion of the ques- 
tion which becomes more and more acute every 
day that passes, namely, How are we to re- 
shape our social organization to harmonize 
with the effects of the machine in the power 
age? Mr. Mumford’s answer is what he calls 
“basic communism,” the beginnings of which 
he sees in the provision by the community of 
water, public schools and public libraries. 
“There is no reason,” he adds, ‘‘for stopping 
short any point this side of a normal standard 
of consumption.” This, of course, runs counter 
to “rugged individualism,” but there is no 
denying that a good deal of what Mr. Mumford 
has to say deserves attention by all who are 


seeking something more satisfactory than 
makeshift solutions of abiding problems. 
A. H. 


Aerial Warfare 


THE AIR MENACE AND THE ANSWER. By Elvira 
K. Fradkin. With introduction by James T. Shotwell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3. 

HE title of this important book is scarcely 
adequate to its contents. It is not only with 
combatant aviation that Mrs. Fradkin has 

dealt; she has also examined the use of poi- 

son gas. On these grave menaces to civilization 
her book tells the non-combatant clearly and 
calmly all that he needs to know. Hitherto the 
military machine has been regarded, popularly 
and professionally, as dual in its activity. It 
attacks; it also defends, and security has been 
interpreted as a preparation of defensive arma- 
ments against which no attack is likely to pre- 
vail. The fortification of the French frontier 
is a case in point—also the superiority of the 

British Navy in European waters. 

According to Mrs. Fradkin, such calculations 
are no longer reliable. The means of attack 
have been elaborated and no corresponding de- 
fense against them has been discovered. Mili- 
tarism has thus ceased to fulfill ‘‘its main and 
only function—to protect its nationals,’’ and the 
system ‘‘should, like the mastodon, disappear.’’ 
Security thus requires that commercial aircraft 
be internationalized, that a rule of the air be ac- 
cepted, that the international trade in munitions 
be controlled and that there be a constructive 
settlement of all disputes between nations 
either in the economic, financial or political 
spheres—along which plain, yet arduous path 
of reasoning, Mrs. Fradkin arrives at a desti- 
nation: ‘‘No other one agency can accomplish 
all these necessary prerequisites for national se- 
curity but a universal world State. For the 


safety of each nation today in view of the un- 
ceasing improvements in aviation and chemical] 
It is not 


warfare, there is no other answer.’’ 
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less of the League of Nations, therefore 
we need but more of it, and from Mrs. 


that 


kin’s logic, it appears to follow that menue 


ship in the League should be compulsory, 
P. W. W. 


Soviet Russia in Literature 


SOT ee ey TORE nA Amino, Pte 
York: Covici, Friede, 1934. $2.50. ae 
HIS collection of fiction, poetry and criti. 

cism attempts to give in English as com- 

prehensively as possible in the space of a 
single volume an idea of how Russian litera. 
ture has been affected by the Soviet experi- 
ment during its first sixteen years. Such an 
anthology, Mr. Reavey explains, ‘‘has only late. 
ly become possible, for the phases and inner 
demarcations of Soviet literature lacked defini- 
tion until the Five-Year Plan had given it 
added continuity and made its plot more dra- 
matic.” In an introductory essay on the new 
spirit in Russian literature Mr. Slonim points 
out that the pre-revolutionary process of the 
disintegration of the old realism and symbolism 
has been completed and that in their place the 
tradition of psychological realism has been re- 
vived and romantic innovation encouraged. 

Along with this change the language has be- 

come more direct, expressive and nervous. 

“Russia is living its social drama, and its 

writers cannot but be conscious of the fact.” 

While therefore Soviet literature is essentially 

social in character, it also ‘‘vibrates with a 

sense of nature, primary emotions and violent 

passions,” as well as being ‘‘penetrated with 
unceasing spiritua] alarm” for the rights of 
the individual ‘‘not only in the transition period 
but also upon the achievement of the future 
State.” Space does not permit of even a sum- 
mary of the work of the various writers repre- 
sented in this volume. Its final effect is to 
give the student of Russia a much enlarged 
insight into the life of a people that is trying 
to remold the world nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire. A. H 


Why Wars Come 


MUST WE HAVE WAR? By Ascher Henkin. New York: 
Bruce Humphries, 1934. $2.50. 

N this brief volume, by no means the only 
one of its kind, there is an inquiry into the 
causes of war and the best means of counter- 

acting them. Much of the book may seem to be 
academic. For instance, we have several pages 
on the wars of the East India Company, which 
skirmishes, as they seem today, were fought 
out some time ago. In the index, furthermore, 
there is no allusion to the important and imme- 
diate issues which are engaging the attention of 
Germany, Russia, Japan and China, where a 
war would be up to date. Among construc- 
tive proposals there is suggested a bureau of 
peace in the machinery of government. In ef- 
fect, such an agency has been embodied in 
the statesmanship of Norman H. Davis, Lord 
Cecil, Anthony Eden and Arthur Henderson, 
whose efforts have been untiring, however neg- 
ative may appear to be the results. The impor- 
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tance of this book is not, however, to be ig- 
nored. It represents that will for peace which 
jg more powerful than plans of peace. In these 
pages we discern what Bismarck would have 
called the imponderables that statesmen ignore 
at their peril. P. W. W. 


The Workers and the Dole 


THE UNEMPLOYED MAN. By E. Wight Bakke. With 
an introduction by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, G. C. B, 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1934. 93.50. 


\ ITH a research fellowship, Dr. Bakke 
proceeded to England in June, 1931, and 
sought an answer to the question: ‘‘What 

nas been the effect of unemployment insurance 

on the willingness and ability of workers to 
support themselves?’’ According to Sir Llewellyn 

Smith, an expert on unemployment in Britain 

whose authority is unchallengeable, Dr. Bakke 

wisely refrained from dependence on statistics. 

He concentrated his attention on a particular 

area, Greenwich, and there studied the prob- 

lem at first hand. He discussed the position 
with workers, employed and unemployed. He 
collected time sheets kept by the unemployed. 

He asked them about their beliefs, receiving 

answers Of much significance—for instance, 

this: ‘‘I daresay there must have been a 

God to start the thing off, but he doesn’t seem 

to do much about it now.’’ The result is a hu- 

man document that has attracted favorable no- 
tice in England and is no less valuable as source 
material for policy in the United States. On the 
crucial question whether the dole leads to slack- 
ing, Dr. Bakke says that he can find ‘‘no evi- 
dence’”’ of the benefit retarding ‘‘the efforts of 
the unemployed to get back to work.’’ It has, 
however, ‘‘removed the cutting edge of the 
desperation which otherwise might attend that 
search.’’? According to Sir Llewellyn Smith, this 
verdict ‘‘is well and truly said.’’ P. W. W. 


Queen Victoria and Gladstone 


THE QUEEN AND MR. GLADSTONE. By Philip Gue- 
dalla. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1934. $5. 
N the imagination of mankind there has 
been impressed a vision of Queen Victoria 
chained to her throne like Andromeda, 
while a dragon called Gladstone, wallowing in 
the waters of radicalism, perpetually addressed 
her as if she were a public meeting. Resenting 
this Stracheyesque legend, the Gladstone family 
has insisted that, in rebuttal, a sympathetic edi- 
tor shall survey the vast accumulation of 6,000 
documents included in the royal correspon- 
dence, so far as it is preserved at Hawarden, 
the Gladstone home. Mr. Guedalla has selected 
1,500 of these letters for publication and has 
added a masterly essay, covering 150 pages, 
which may be accepted as the last word on the 
subject from the Gladstonian side. Whether 
or not Gladstone addressed the Queen as a pub- 
lic meeting, one thing is certain—the Queen 
began it by addressing Gladstone—who merely 
wished her to fulfill certain constitutional obli- 
gations—as a public nuisance. 
With the death of the Prince Consort, whose 
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fine mind appreciated Gladstone’s value to the 
nation, the Queen reverted subconsciously to 
the autocratic temper of King George III and, 
like her uncles George IV and William IV, she 
was apt to be indifferent to the spiritual in- 
stincts which enabled Gladstone to exercise so 
powerful an influence over the nation. At one 
time she was actually demanding that the At- 
torney General indict Gladstone for high trea- 
son—his only offense being that, in criticism 
of Disraeli, he denounced the Turkish atrocities 
in Bulgaria. It was only the loyal reticence of 
Gladstone, as we can now see, that saved the 
Queen from what—if the facts had been known 
at the time—would have been a calamitous situ- 
ation. From the tomahawks of the republicans 
who were on the warpath, Gladstone defended 
the Queen; she knew it, and her indiscretions are 
the measure of her confidence that Gladstone 
would never hint of exposing"her. She abused him 
and, amid the abuse, did not hesitate unblush- 
ingly to beg him to intercede with Parliament 
for financial favors to her family! With 
quixotic chivalry, he rode into the arena and 
broke lances on her behalf. P. W.-W. 


The Mongols of Manchuria 


THE MONGOLS OF MANCHURIA. By Owen Lattimore. 
New York: John Day Company, 1934. $2.50. 
SSISTED by various foundations, Mr. Lat- 

A timore has devoted years to travel in the 

Far East and to study of the Mongols. To 
him, the Tungusics and the Daghors are as fa- 
miliar as Californians or Canadians. In these 

pages, a map, which to most of us is merely a 

map, is seen to be seething with tribal and cul- 

tural movements, with old beliefs challenged 
by new knowledge and old authorities mal- 
adjusted to new conditions. The book is se- 
verely factual and names are identified and 
elucidated with the enthusiasm of a philatelist 
who collects stamps. But amid the trees, it 
is possible to see the wood, and the main con- 
clusion is, we take it, that Mongolia, ruled by 

princes descended from Genghis Khan, lies as a 

buffer State—a kind of Tibet or Afghanistan— 

between China, Manchukuo and Russia. To a 

carefu] description of this territory, events in 

the Far East lend an immediate significance, 

and we gather that, for the moment, Manchu- 

kuoan and Japanese influence predominates. 
P. W. W. 


Past Americans 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 


Dumas Malone. Mills-Oglesby. Vol. XIII. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $12.50. 


HE American procession, organized under 
the auspices of Dumas Malone, passes 
slowly in review. At the moment the con- 
tingent before us is led by Anson Mills, a for- 
gotten ‘‘Boy in Blue” and inventor of military 
equipment; Richard James Oglesby, one-time 
Governor of Illinois, United States Senator— 
and also forgotten—brings up the rear. In the 
long files between them are more familiar 
figures: James Monroe, one of the many Presi- 


dents of whom no satisfactory biography has 
yet been written; Dwight Moody, the evangel- 
ist; Jedidiah Morse, ‘‘father of American 
Geography’’; and, beside him, Samuel! Finle 
Breese Morse, the artist and inventor of the 
telegraph. But there are others, men as widely 
separated as the banker John Pierpont Mor. 
gan, the elder, and the writer Charles Bliot 
Norton. College presidents are in the ranks: 
Eliphalet Nott, for example, who served sixty. 
two years at the head of Union College. On all 
sides are politicians and soldiers, artists and 
actors, industrialists, financiers, and the rest 
who in their lifetime helped to make the 
America of today. Though the present volume 
of the Dictionary, like its predecessors, bears 
witness to the excellence of American scholar- 
ship, one may occasionally question the editor's 
wisdom in permitting some sketches to be so 
extensive; one may also wish that some of the 
contributors were more critical of their heroes, 

E. F. B. 


Other Recent Books 


AMERICA MUST CHOOSE. By Henry A. Wallace. New 
New York and Boston: Published jointly by the For- 
eign Policy Association and the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1934. $.50 

A pamphlet that is seemingly destined to be 
regarded as a famous statement of the eco- 
nomic course before the United States. Shall 
we become economically self-contained? Shall 
we build our economy on a basis of interna- 
tionalism? Or is there a middle road? Such 
the problem that Secretary Wallace propounds. 

OUR ECONOMIC SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS. A 
Study of American Levels of Living and How to Im- 


rove Them. By Rexford G. Tugwell and Howard C. 
ill, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. $2.50. 


Though written as a text-book, this study 
should supply the ordinary reader with the sort 
of information he has been seeking in order to 
understand policies of the present adminis- 
tration. 


KEMMERER ON MONEY. By Edwin Walter Kemmerer. 
m_ The John C. Winston Company, 1934, 


The conservative position on present mone- 
tary problems is herein set forth by a recog- 
nized authority whose views are diametrically 
opposed to those of some of the advisers of the 
present Administration. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE OLD NORTHWEST. A 

Study of Political, Social, and Economic Development, 


1788-1912. By Beverley W. Bond Jr. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.50. 


A careful study of an important chapter in 
the ‘‘transit of civilization.’’ The author em- 
phasizes the influence of the Northwest on the 
rise of democratic and nationalist sentiment in 
America. 


THE CHINESE, THEIR HISTORY AND CULTURE. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Two volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $7.50. 


This large and comprehensive work should 
help in an understanding of present problems 
in the Far East, and would furnish an excel- 
lent introduction for the inexperienced student. 
The first volume traces in some detail Chinese 
history from the beginnings, while the second 


is a study of Chinese political, economic and 
cultural life. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


A Money-Changer on Finance 
THE MONEY MUDDLE. By James P. Warburg. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. $2. 
HERE have been many books dealing with 
the New Deal. But this one stands alone. 
It is by an international banker on Wall 
Street or, in the Scriptural phrase now included 
in silver currencies, by a money-changer in the 
temple. But the money-changer is a liberal; 
he is highly respected even by the assailants of 
Wall Street; and he is in touch with responsible 
financial opinion outside the United States. 
Among a multitude of experts who have talked 
about what other people know, here is an ex- 
pert who knows what other people are talking 
about. His is one of the few books on finance 
published recently in this country in which the 
economic emergency is discussed in terms that 
would be respected in the city of London. 

Mr. Warburg expresses himself in short crisp 
and sometimes detached sentences. He subjects 
the body politic to picturesque if painful similes 
—cutting off a leg to save a poisoned toe, wak- 
ing up with a hang-over after last night’s 
drunk and getting sick with too much medi- 
cine. He tosses Professor Warren and Professor 
Rogers to and fro with an acrobatic agility that 
borders on the blasphemous. But his main 
theses are simple. Crudely expressed, they ap- 
pear to be, first, it was the war, not a failure 
of capitalism, that upset the world; secondly, 
it is commerce that determines currencies, not 
currencies that determine commerce. Mr. War- 
burg may not convince some people in the 
Middle West. But even the minds that go west 
will discover in due course that the rules of 
arithmetic are not to be set aside by wishful 
thinking. P. W. WILSON. 


Testament of a German 


I WAS A GERMAN. By Ernst Toller. Translated by 
Edward Crankshaw. New York: William Morrow & 
Co., 1934. $2.75 
HE drive and power hidden in the short, 

bitter sentences of this book are at times 

breath-taking, for Ernst Toller, half-Jew, 
poet, dramatist, Socialist, has much to say, 
and words seem to be driven from his pen 
with a gigantic energy. First a few chapters 
on his childhood and a searing account of the 
war days. Then episode after episode of the 

horror that swept Bavaria in 1918-19, when a 

Soviet republic succumbed to internal friction 

and the pressure of White armies. Finally 

come the chapters on his long imprisonment 
for ‘“‘high treason’’ in Niederschonenfeld, and 

a laconic statement of his release in 1923. 

Toller was then 30 years old and his hair was 

gray. Germany since 1923 is given but passing 

notice in the preface. The deceit, the vain 
theorizing of radical and conservative alike, 
the cowardice, the ignorance that marked the 

politics of the years between 1918 and 1923 

seem to have taught the German people noth- 


i 


ing, Toller feels, and today barbarism is tyj. 
umphant. The future? It is with superficia) 
enthusiasm that the author calls upon the 
‘theirs’? of Karl Liebknecht to work in spite of 
persecution, prison and death for the future 
and the ‘‘true Germany.’’ The pervading note 
in this harrowing autobiography is one of de- 
spair for the Fatherland and the proud race 
which is the German people. 

RALPH THOMPSON, 


An Appeal by Miss Perkins 


PEOPLE AT WORK. By Frances Perkins. 
John Day Company, 1934. $2.50. 


ANY factors enter into a judgment of this 
M book. There is the universal respect 

for the sincerity and ability of the au- 
thor as a trusted servant of her generation. 
There is the strategic importance of her posi- 
tion as Secretary of Labor at a critical time 
and as the first woman in this country to sit in 
the Cabinet. Most interesting of all is the cir- 
cumstance that one who is responsible for the 
conduct of a great department should, during 
her term of office, address, not Congress, not 
even the press, but the public direct, and that 
the medium of her expression should be litera- 
ture. The book is full of facts and illustrations, 
pertinent to an understanding of the economic 
emergency. It is, indeed, matter-of-fact—‘‘one 
man, one loaf’’—‘‘peanuts will keep forever.” 
But it is not with the foreground of the New 
Deal that Miss Perkins is chiefly concerned. 
The genial dialectics that endear General John- 
son and Clarence Darrow to each other, the 
Herculean endeavor of Secretary Wallace to 
control cotton and cattle, the gallant resistance 
of Secretary Morgenthau to a rising tide of 
silver, and other phases of recovery enter her 
volume, if at all, only as incidentals. The book 
spreads out before us the background of the 
Presidential policy. On the measures mentioned 
by Miss Perkins, there may be differences of 
opinion. Her real appeal is for a deeper sense 
of social responsibility. P. W. W. 


Europe Since 1815 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. AND POLITICS 
1815. By Erik Achorn. New York: Harcourt, 
& Co. $5 
T is Dr. Achorn’s belief that history should 
be ‘‘entertaining as well as informing,’ and 
he says that hitherto this ‘‘goal’” has been 
‘‘unattainable.”” We doubt whether any history 
can be informing unless it entertains. Life it- 
self is entertaining and a transcript from life 
cannot be true if it be otherwise. The short 
vigorous sentences, the onrush of which carries 
the reader from page to page of this work, are 
thus vivid with an eager interest in personali- 
ties and nations. From cover to cover, the book 
is virile with this energy of mind. Inevitably, 
situations are, as it were, fore-shortened. For 
instance, Dr. Achorn, in his conclusion, asks 
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the citizen to “determine the balance—if he 
can” between the advantages of the Industrial 
Revolution—‘‘5,000,000 Fords and _ 10,000,000 
pathtubs,”” and the disadvantage of 10,000,000 
unemployed. A balance is a delicate mechanism 
and the real question may lie elsewhere. With 
his eyes on the documents, Dr. Achorn appears 
to be puzzled over the vehemence with which 
the entire British Commonwealth of Nations 
threw itself headlong into the war . That out- 
purst of indignation had little to do with some 
at least of the dialectical diplomacy which Dr. 
Achorn and others have tried to analyze. Over 
certain other matters, as it seems to us, Dr. 
Achorn descends from his own high standard 
of impartiality. He may be as right as we are 
wrong. Our object is merely to indicate that a 
very fine book which carries us through the 
war and beyond it, necessarily includes verdicts 
on which opinion is divided. P. W. W. 


A History of Bolshevism 


A HISTORY OF BOLSHEVISM. By Arthur Rosenberg. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. $3.75. 


HE title of this careful and informing work 
T is significant. The communism preached by 

Karl Marx as an international gospel is 
background only. The real theme is the expres- 
sion of that communism in the conquest of the 
Russian czardom which is known by the dis- 
tinctively Russian term, bolshevism. Dr. Rosen- 
berg arrives at two conclusions. ‘‘Soviet Rus- 
sia is progressing,’ but ‘‘the third interna- 
tional is irretrievably heading toward destruc- 
tion.” We take this to mean that, as a move- 
ment for mankind, communism has failed in 
what Marx intended it to be. Only as a New 
Deal for Russia would Marx have regarded its 
results as adequate. P. W. W. 


A Life of Santa Anna 


SANTA ANNA: The Napoleon of the West. By Frank C. 
Hanighen. New York: Howard-McCann, 1934. $3.50. 


CREOLE in tropical temperament, in zest 
for the spectacular, and in voluptuary im- 
pulses, Old Peg-Leg, as he was called, 

with his cynical savagery amid the ceremonial 
of civilization, would have exulted in this viva- 
cious account of his red-handed and sometimes 
ruffianly career. 
for him, and as a stage villain he regarded 
hisses as compliments. But he never pretended 
to be anything but the unscrupulous rascal that 
he appeared to be in the caricature of the 
period. P. W. W. 


Exponents of the New Deal 


AMERICA’S RECOVERY PROGRAM. By A. A. Berle Jr., 
John Dickinsun, A. Heath Onthank, Leo Pasvolsky, 
Alexander Sachs, Herbert J. Tily, Willard L. Thorp, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Leo Wolman. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. $2. 

OWEVER innocuous and even attractive 
they may be in delivery, lectures seldom 
stand the test of publication. If we 
are able to make an exception in favor of this 
volume, it is because men of authority within 
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@ Maybe that itching between your toes, maybe 
those clammy seepings in your socks are caused by 
Athlete’s F oot. These are its most common symptoms! 

Better play safe and examine the flesh between and 
beneath your toes with a mirror. It may save you 
future distress and a doctor’s bill. 

Does the skin look red, angry? Or white with 
stickiness? Blisters? Or has it reached the dangerous 
stage where the skin is peeling, cracking and pain- 
fully sore? 


Apply this inexpensive treatment 


Any one of these distress signals calls for the prompt 
application of Absorbine Jr., morning and night. 
How cooling, soothing and easing it feels to the 
irritated skin! How quick the relief, as its antiseptic 
and healing benefits accomplish their work! And how 
economical! A small quantity gets results because 
Absorbine Jr. is concentrated, and the cost is only 
a fraction of a cent per application. 

Ask for Absorbine Jr. by name to be sure of getting 
the real article when you buy. All drug stores, $1.25. 
For free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 290 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, SUNBURN 
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what is left of the Brain Trust are dealing with 
the Recovery Program—agricultural, industrial 
and financial—in which they see an expression 
of their social philosophy. Constitutionally, it 
js an attempt to substitute the classroom for 
the legislature. It used to be the Congress- 
men who debated policy. Today, it is the expert 
who seeks to dominate the open forum of pub- 
lic opinion. To summarize this volume—to sub- 
ject it to analysis—is impossible. Enough that 
the symposium is conducted by men who have 
something to say; that they waste little time 
on platitudes; and that they contribute their 
affirmatives to what must now be the coast-to- 


coast fight for the future of the New Deal. 
P. W. W. 


Another View of Russia 


WINTER IN MOSCOW. By Malcolm Muggeridge. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1934. $2.50. 


Hic: is a series of extremely bitter sketches 


of Russia by a former Manchester Guar- 
dian correspondent. Often witty, ironic, 
compact, rapid, they picture life under the 
Soviet régime as a nightmarish blend of star- 
vation and bureaucracy, in which fatuous 
tourists and foreign newspaper correspondents 
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The Real Story 
Behind Machado’s Fall! 


@ Hasty press dispatches and self-appointed 
“‘observers’’ far from the scene have given 
one version of the sensational crisis in Cuba. 
@ Here is the real story: A fair-minded, 
sympathetic analysis of the basic ills from 
which the island republic is suffering, an 
authoritative analysis of her relations with 
the United States, and _ specific detailed 
recommendations as to remedies! 


The 
United States 
and Cuba 


by HARRY F. GUGGENHEIM 
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who may not cable realities mix with prosper- 
ous Soviet functionaries and hunger-swollen 
peasants. ‘‘But is it all true?” the reader will 
ask. No doubt it is; it seems obvious that the 
author used his eyes and ears quite as well as 
the Durantys and the Hinduses used theirs. 
Truth in a book on Russia is a less relevant 
matter than emphasis. We have had numerous 
accounts of Soviet shock brigades, collective 
farms and model tenements. Now we have one 
of abuses, injustices and stupidities. Et. 'E. 





The Governments of Europe 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS. By Fred- 
Hie A. Ogg. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
4.25. 


ANY generations of college students have 
used Professor Ogg’s manual on this sub- 
ject. Appearing first in 1913, it has been 

brought up-to-date from time to time and emi- 
nently deserves its reputation of being the best 
concise book in its field. The present volume 
is more than a revision, however, as several of 
the sections have been rewritten and much new 
material has been added. It is worth a place in 
the library of every one who attempts to follow 
political affairs in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia because of its conven- 
ience for ready reference. R. L. B. 


NEW GOVERNMENTS IN EUROPE. Edited by Raymond 
a e Buell. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. 


LEAR and concise, with documented notes 
for reference, this publication of the For- 
ign Policy Association may be dedicated 
to those who wish accurately to know about 
the Europe where an uncertain future is 
under wide-world discussion. The narrative 
of changes in Germany and Italy, the Baltic 
States and Spain are objective, and as a back- 
ground for the news of the day, the volume 
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could scarcely have been better. The writers 
represent the liberal mind which is possible in 
a great democracy. They can hardly be in 
sympathy with ‘‘the trend toward dictator- 
ship’ which they describe. But it has been 
their aim to maintain the standard of responsi- 
ble impartiality which is held to be essential 
to an encyclopedia or other work of reference. 
The very restraint of the writing emphasizes the 
significance of a challenging panorama of poli- 
tical reaction. P. W. W. 


Novelists as Travelers 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. By John Dos Passos. New York: 
" Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. $2.50. 


BEYOND THE MEXIQUE BAY. By Aldous Huxley. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. $2.50. 

HE conjunction of plants, says the astrol- 
Pceer, is of import to the world. May 

anything be expected from a topical con- 
junction of minds, from the fact that two lead- 
ing novelists writing in English have almost 
simultaneously published books of travel? 
Quite definitely, it would seem. Little matter 
that Dos Passos covers many regions, Huxley 
Central America alone; in writing of his far 
countries, each reveals his capabilities and his 
interests. Dos Passos is the excellent journalist, 
the maker of hard, impressionistic, fast-moving 
phrases, the traveler who through Marxian 
spectacles views the struggle of classes in Rus- 
sia, Mexico, Spain and the United States. He 
stays for little, is almost breathless. Huxley, 
on the other hand, is the leisurely traveler, the 
more cynical, the more discursive. He voyages 
not to find but to seek; he reacts not to the 
political and economic alone, but to the an- 
thropological, cultural, religious. He will pause 
in a description of Guatemala to inveigh 
against the inaccuracies of the Hncyclopaedia 
Britannica, and break his tale of Miahuatlan 
to discuss Stuart Chase. Each in his own 
manner, Dos Passos and Huxley have written 
brilliantly before, and are brilliant here. R. T. 


Other Recent Books 


RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE. By O. M. W. 
Sprague. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934. $1. 

Professor Sprague gives what may be re- 
garded as the conservative economist’s view 
of our economic problems and especially of 
those affecting currency. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS IN BRITISH LABOUR POLI- 
TICS. A Study of the Formation of Party Attitudes 
on Foreign Affairs, and the Application of Political 
Pressure Designed to Influence Government Policy, 
1900-1924. By William P. Maddox. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. $2.50. 

A thorough study of an important factor in 
British politics. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 1832- 
1931. By Chi Kao Wang. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. $2.50. 

A not too profound dissertation, though of 
Some value for the facts assembled. 

LOUISIANA IN FRENCH DIPLOMACY, 1759-1804. By 
4. Wilson Lyon. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1934. $3. ‘ 
An unusually able monograph, based on re- 
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archives in addition to those in America. Pro- 
fessor Lyon’s mastery of his subject is so great 
that he has been able to use his vast store of 
facts as a good historian should—as the sub- 
structure for a lively narrative and a thought. 
ful interpretation. 


THE WORLD COURT, 1921-1934. A Handbook of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. By Manley 
oO. o Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1934. 
$2.50. 


This valuable handbook has been brought 
up to date as of Jan. 1, 1934. For the bene- 
fit of those unacquainted with the book, its 
contents might be outlined as follows: (1) His- 
tory of the Court; (2) Membership since 1922; 
(3) Judgments and Orders; (4) Advisory Opin- 
ions; (5) Instruments relating to the formation 
and rules of the Court; (6) Documents relating 
to the proposed adherence of the United States; 
(7) Publications of the Court. 


INDUSTRIALIZED RUSSIA. By Alcan Hirsch. With 
preface by Maurice Hindus. New York: Chemical 
Catalog Company, 1934. $3. 


A survey of Soviet Russia’s basic industries 
by a former chief consulting chemical engineer 
to the Soviet Government. Possibly too opti- 
mistic and credulous in the use of official 
Soviet statistics. 
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